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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THB SECOND EDITION. 



The demand for a second edition of a work upon the 
details of religious teaching ifvithin six months, is an 
evidence that such a manual was greatly needed. It has 
satisfactorily disproved the oft-repeated statement that 
Sunday School teachers would not read a book exclusively 
devoted to the details of their important engagements, and 
afforded a pleasing assurance of their desire to obtaia 
minute information respecting tlie nature of their duties, 
and the means by which the cause of youthful education 
may be most effectually advanced. 

To produce a thoroughly practical work, which should 
be acceptable to Sunday School teachers in general, was 
the object earnestly desired by the author, and it is indeed 
a high satisfaction to him to find that this object has been 
in a great degree attained ; for the kind testimony which 
introduced the little volume to tlie world, as a work 
characterized by its ^^ practicalness,^^ has been reiterated 
by reviewers who represent the religious educational 
opinions entertained by most of the various denominations 
'^ of christians. For such an approving reception of his 
first production, the author takes this opportunity of 
returning his grateful acknowledgments. 

May the " Good Shepherd," who laid down his life for 
the sheep, abundantly prosper every attempt to benefit 
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the little ones of his flock ; and may He also accept the 
thanksgivings now offered for that measure of success, 
which has already attended this effort to promote the 
great work which He came to accomplish. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

The growing importance attached to the subject of 
youthful education, is plainly shown by the sale of two 
editions of the present work in little more than one year. 
During this period, not only has it received the approving 
criticisms of upwards of seventy reviewers, but numerous 
private communications from experienced teachers, hare 
also borne testimony to its extensive usefulness. 

The present edition, with the exception of a few verbal 
corrections, will be found exactly to correspond with the 
preceding one; and as this uniformity will be strictly 
preserved in subsequent editions, a reference to any par* 
ticular portion of the work, at conversational meetings of 
teachers, can be readily made. The practice of holdiag 
such meetings, for the full investigation of the various 
principles and suggestions contained in this and other 
educational works, cannot fail to produce highly beneficial 
results, and is therefore most strongly recommended. The 
author, in sending forth this third edition, fervently desires 
that both the private and public examination of his labours 
may alike tend to advance that sacred cause, which, with 
every successive year, becomes still dearer to his heart 
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One of the doctrines peculiar to the gospel 
dispetisation is the doctrine of stewardship; the 
principle of assigning to each man his part and 
dntj in the moral amelioration of his species, 
so that for all the purposed of social happiness 
and advancement, the whole intelligent creation 
should feel dependent npom eaeh other. Hitherto, 
men had either sought to elevate the character 
of their own nation, in order that with it, and, 
perhaps, beyond it, they might be enabled to 
elevate themselves; or else, they had looked 
upon the misery and guilt of their fellow- 
creatures only to cry oat with indolent com- 
placency, " Am I my brother's keeper ?" But 
Christianity eame to correct the selfish ambition 
of the one class, and to denounce the chartered 
aselessness of the other : to tell us that man, 
so far from being an independent atom of 
creation, so far from being a creature of lone- 
liness and self, who should render no service 
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while he lived, and leave no blank when he died, 
was, in fact, to be the mighty agent of the 
world's regeneration, the arm and the sword of 
Deity, the accelerator of those spiritual chariots 
which were to bear the tidings of salvation to 
a ransomed world. Hence, to complain that 
these chariots are so long in coming, to mnr- 
mur at the tardy march of human improvement, 
is not to reproach Deity, but to condemn our- 
selves ; it is to confess that we have forgotten 
the great obligation of christian stewardship ; 
that we have hidden our Lord's talent in the 
earth; in a word, that we have allowed the 
rust of an unhallowed selfishness to eat away 
or to dim those sacred weapons which God hath 
given us as means wherewith to dignify and 
restore mankind. 

That among these weapons for the restoration 
of the human family, we should place first and 
foremost, the blessing of an early acquaintance 
with the truths of revealed religion, will be.no 
more than would be expected from us. We can- 
not, with the Bible in our hands, subscribe to 
that dogma of a false philosophy which would 
teach us that in the possession of knowledge 
alone, of whatever kind it be, we have a sure 
corrective for the misery and the shame of man. 
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We can see no reason for supposing that there 
exists any necessary connexion between know- 
ledge and purity, between science and morality, 
between an accession to our store of truths, and 
an addition to our motives to secure the great 
ends of life. A man would not see his own 
lamentable distance from God the better be- 
cause he could calculate the distance of the 
remotest star ; and he might be able to classify 
the various affinities^of matter, and to analyze 
all the combinations of the universe, and yet 
be a stranger to that spiritual analysis which 
searches the heart and tries the thoughts, to see 
if there be any wicked way in us which might 
keep us from the life everlasting. Whatever 
happiness, therefore, might result to man from 
the mere enlargement of his intellectual re- 
sources, and some happiness there undoubtedly 
is, it is not of that kind which could restore 
to his degraded nature its true dignity and 
pride ; which could bring out and afford scope 
for the higher faculties of his soul ; but, on the 
contrary, it is a happiness which might consist 
with that practical denial of a Supreme Being, 
and that strange forgetfulness of a world to 
come, which have made calamity " of so long 
life/' and perpetuated the penal miseries of the 
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fall. No ; they are moral evils under which society 
is groaning, and moral engines will alone avail 
for their removal. Let the science to be given 
to the youthful mind be religious science ; and 
the facts to be first impressed on its unoccupied 
tablets be scripture facts ; and then the whole 
philosophy of human motives is in favour of 
man's restoration to the dignity he has lost : for, 
instructed in the strange and eventful facts of 
his own moral history, led to consider what he 
waSy what he is, and what God would have him 
le; in a word, taught to know his Creator, and 
to know himself, he feels himself called into a 
new and privileged relationship with Deity, 
whilst all the resources of Heaven are placed 
at his disposal to enable him to make this 
" calling and election sure." 

But, we have also attached importance to the 
fact, that this knowledge of religious truth be 
communicated in early youth. And why have 
we done so ? Because we believe there is no 
after period of life when these truths will bear 
with so much moral efficacy upon the soul, or 
when they will encounter so little opposition 
from its stubborn and inborn depravity. In 
youth, the worst passions of the soul are not 
awakened, the most dangerous influences have 
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not been set at work, and the enemies that 
most we dread are as yet some distance off. 
True, the wise man tells us, that " Foolishnees 
is in the heart of a child ;" but then, he says, it 
is " bound up" there ; that is, it is undeveloped, 
it is immature, it has not yet been exposed to 
those scorching beams of temptation which 
often cause it to burst the incrustation that sur- 
rounds it even before childhood has thrown 
off its mask of innocence : and, therefore, if in 
"this sweet hour of prime," we can implant 
some counteracting principles in the heart, 
principles which shall make it less obedient to 
the beck and call of passion, and less credulous 
of the representations of a deceitful world, we 
may enable that soul to ** fight the good fight of 
faith," and by the blessing of the Most High • 
on this youthful training cause it to come off 
" more than conqueror " 

Neither is it on account of the mere negative 
advantage of having fewer noxious moral in- 
fluences to encounter, that we would urge the 
early inculcation of religious truth ; for, we be- 
lieve, that despite the abject spiritual condition 
to which we are fallen, some rudiments of a 
once noble nature still remain to us, on which, 
if taken in the plastic season of childhood, we 
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may engraft the most elevating motives of the 
gospel. Dangerous as it might be to trust such 
appearances too far, we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that there seems to be in young per- 
sons a trustfulness, a truthfulness, a disposition 
to believe that things are what they seem, and 
even a preference for whatsoever things are 
pure and lovely, and honest and of good report; 
which must cause the gospel of Christ to com- 
mend itself to their youthful consciences, and 
perhaps induce them to give to Jesus the first 
possession of their hearts. At all events, it is 
something that as yet they cannot entirely have 
made those hearts over to another; and, as there 
is much even in the moral pictures of the gospel 
which would adapt itself to the warmth and 
freshness of their young affections, it is not too 
much to hope that the dominion of corruption 
should receive an early check, and the highest 
faculties of the soul be enlisted on the side of 
holiness, of happiness, and of heaven. 

It is, then, because we believe that for the 
appointed restitution of all things, instrumen- 
tality is the standing law of heaven ; and, be- 
cause of that instrumentality, the most easy, the 
most effectual, the most speedily remunerating 
form is an early instilment into the mind of 
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the truths of our holy religion, that we bid 
God speed to all who are willing to consecrate 
their talents towards raising the character of 
Sunday Schools, and procuring for them that 
place in the estimation of the devout and re- 
flecting public, which a proper attention to the 
nature, results, and capabilities of such insti- 
tutions, cannot fail to secure for them. It is 
strange to observe, how little of what may be 
considered the distinctive peculiarities of Sun- 
day School instruction is understood, even, we 
had almost said, especially, by the members of 
that church wherein these blessed institutions 
were first planned and organized. By the rich 
they arc often supposed to be mere asylums for 
restraining the Sabbatic errantry of children, 
who might otherwise fall into mischief; by the 
poor they are often looked upon as places 
where they may obtain that instruction for 
their children, which they cannot afford the 
means or the time to procure for them during 
the week ; and with both, it is by no means 
an unfrequent delusion to imagine that the 
Sunday School is a mere supplement to the 
national or parochial institutions of the district; 
and that where children have obtained admis- 
sion into these, the former may be entirely dis- 
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peused with. It is manifest that such mistakes 
can only spring from a want of acquaintance 
with the avowed objects and characteristic 
features of this sabbath instruction. We say, 
boldly, that the object of these institutions is 
NOT education; that is, not education in th^ 
ordinary sense in which that term is taken, as 
the act of storing the mind with the facts of 
human science, or qualifying it to sustain its 
part in the busy theatre of life. These ends, it 
is true, they may and do serve ; because a child 
is teaching himself to read, whether he read the 
Bible or any other book : but, it is not to learn 
the art of reading that we invite him to the 
school ; nor would that art be taught him there 
if we knew of any more effectual modes of 
impressing religious principles upon the heart, 
or of bringing it under the. dominion of those 
higher motives by which we desire that he 
should shape and guide his life. Educate we 
do; but then, it is only the education of which 
our own Hooker speaks, when he defines that 
term as, " The means by which our faculty of 
reason is made both the sooner and the better 
to judge rightly between truth and error, good 
and evil." These are the lofty conditions of 
Sunday School education ; and which we hold 
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t&at HO other coarse of public inHlruction is 
adapted adequately to meet. Admit that the 
master of one of our parochial schools is 
qualified for the duties of his office, and that 
he is duly impressed with the loftiness of his 
calling, it is only the first part of the aboye 
definition, the means of judging between truth 
and error, in which it would be within the com- 
pass of his ability to give instruction. Diffused 
and divided as his attention must necessarily 
be, the most he can hope to accomplish is, to 
give a general view of the moral condition and 
prospects of the human family, to explain 
man's relation to his Maker, to his fellow- 
creatures, and to that unseen existence on 
which, in a few years more, the yery youngest 
will be required to enter: — but when he has 
done this, and brought ^^line upon line, and 
precept upon precept" to enforce the spiritual 
conditions on which alone we can secure our 
promised immortality, how little has he done 
towards explaining to the deceitful heart the 
difference between good and evil, towards 
reaching those unexplored labyrinths, those 
dark chambers of imagery where the soul hides 
its darling abonunations eyen from itself. No ; 
this can only be done where " two or three are 
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gathered together," for the purpose of engaging 
with their teacher in the privileges of affec- 
tionate and confiding intercourse; where there 
is none but their own class to hear their awk- 
ward mistakes, and only a kind and sympa- 
thising friend to take note of their humiliating 
admissions. And why does he note them? 
Not so much to comment upon at the time, as 
to give a direction to his own line of instruc- 
tion, to enable him to ascertain the predomi- 
nant bias of children's thoughts, as well as to 
assist him in those more extended generaliza- 
tions on human character, by which, under 
God, he hopes to teach an immortal spirit '' how 
to refuse the evil and to choose the good." 

High and sanctified, however, as is the 
avowed design for which Sunday Schools have 
been established, and vast as have been the 
moral benefits which have flowed from thom, it 
will not be till more attention has been given 
to the practical details of the system, that they 
will produce those fruits of moral amelioration 
of which they are obviously capable, and for 
which we believe them to be yet designed. The 
endless diversities of discipline and of teaching 
which strike us as we go through any given 
number of Sunday Schools, is evidence sufficient 
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that the friends of this form of instruction are 
as yet not agreed upon any uniform method 
of carrying out the mighty work for which 
they have ransacked some of the land's darkest 
comers, and emptied its habitations of cruelty. 
It is not, I am sure, with the fond hope of 
bringing about such uniformity that the author 
of the present work has given his book to the 
world, but he has rendered an essential service 
to the cause of Sunday Schools by bringing the 
results of eighteen years' experience to illustrate 
the capabilities of the system, and to call atten- 
tion to some of those practical impediments to 
its usefulness, of which our improved methods of 
education demand the immediate removal: and, 
therefore, it is for the sake of the cause in which 
he is so deeply interested, not less than for the 
sake of the author himself, that I could have 
wished some person better qualified and better 
known than myself, had been asked to introduce 
his book to the notice of the public. Still, I have 
felt, that, as one who had often witnessed the 
system recommended in the following book, in 
active and beneficial operation, as one who has 
long taught in the schools still under the su- 
perintendence of the respected author, and, as 
one still taking an active part from week to 
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week in the Sunday Schools attached to my 
own parochial district, I might, without arro- 
gance, allow my name to be used in connexion 
with the present treatise, and, after a earefal 
perusal of its pages, recommend it, as I most 
cordially do, to all the friends of Sunday 
School instruction. Neither did I feel myself 
at liberty to do this, till I had ascertained, so 
far as my leisure and opportunity would admit, 
how far the author was taking up subjects 
which were yet new to our Sunday School 
literature; and, it is no disparagement to the 
many excellent treatises we possess on this form 
of religious teaching, to say, that I consider 
my friend has either entered upon untrodden 
ground, or, where it has been trodden, enploTed 
and defined it with more accuracy and clear- 
ness. Indeed, were I to point out a charac- 
teristic feature of the present work, and the 
one which should most distinguish it from all 
similar treatises, I should say it was the exceed- 
ing minuteness of its directions, the undignified 
manner in which it takes cognizance of the 
smallest details, as if the author were utterly 
mdififerent how far the stateliness of letter- 
press would admit of his telling a child how to 
rise from his seat, or whether the dignity of 
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literary composition would be compromised by 
cautions against trifling with the hands and 
fingers. His aim throughout appears to be, 
that his work should be distinguished by its 
praeticainessy by its easy adaptation to various 
systems of external discipline, and by its pro» 
vision for all those weekly-recurring difficulties 
and drawbacks which Sunday School teachers 
have never ceased to deplore, but which Sun- 
day School writers have seldom laid themselves 
out to remedy. 

To lay before th« reader an outline of the 
work which he is about to peruse might, per- 
haps, properly have fallen within the province 
of an introductory notice like the present : but 
the necessity for this has been superseded by a 
carefully prepared epitome of the work prefix- 
ed by the author himself. The business of the 
whole book is to propose and answer two ques- 
tions, namely — What is the best preparation for 
the teacher? and what is the best system for 
the taught? With regard to the right prepara- 
tion for the teacher, it would not surprise us if 
many of those who are little experienced in the 
work, should demur to the necessity of so much 
preparatory labour in order to qualify them- 
selves to become teachers of religion to infant 
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minds ; many who will think that, with hearts 
bent upon the success of their work and fired 
with a holy concern for the spiritual welfare of 
their charge, they may venture to dispense with 
all this technical labour, so only that they make 
up in earnestness what they want in prepara- 
tion. But let such teachers pause before they 
reject the opinion of one not less devoted to 
those holy labours than themselves, but who to 
his devotedness adds the results of a long and 
diversified experience, the advantage of seeing 
many generations both of teachers and of taught 
pass away from the schools, and thus of ascer- 
taining, with respect to both, the comparative 
rei^l|s of prepared and unprepared instruction. 
No one, indeed, who loves the cause of Sunday 
Schools would speak lightly of the services of a 
teacher truly dedicated to his work ; but, the 
question is, will such a teacher think much of 
the pains that are requisite to ensure his success? 
Surely his devotedness will not stand in lieu of 
labour, but rather incite him to renewed exertion, 
to fresh endeavours, and untried expedients, in 
order that he " might by all means save some." 
He may have besought, and urged, and pleaded 
with his children ; and, one by one, he may 
never fail to mention them at a throne of grace : 
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and all this ought he to have done, but why snould 
he have left the other undone ? Why should he 
not acquaint himself with tlie most approved 
methods of instruction ? Why not furnish him- 
self with those suitable illustrations of his sub- 
ject which may place him on an eminence of 
respect to the whole of his class, rather than 
jeopardize his own moral influence over their 
minds, by slurring over the first difiiculty which 
his children may proiK)se to him. 

Most heartily, therefore, do we concur in 
that sentiment of our author, that " a prepara- 
tory course of study and reading ought to form 
a part of the preliminary occupation of every 
one who engages in the all important work of 
Sunday School teaching."* The calling ^f-a 
teacher is too sacred, and the interests at stake 
are too momentous, to justify the omission of 
any means which experience has taught may be 
made subservient to the work of saving souls ; 
to say nothing that in making no provision for 
that thirst for enquiry, and tliat desire for col- 
lateral information, which will be found more 
or less among the children of every class, our 
verjr appeals to their religious feelings lose that 
charm of association which would cause them 

♦ Sec page 76. 
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to ^^take root downwardf aod to bflftr ^t \ip* 
ward.*' It IB tlu9 wfabh often confentia^ th^ 
fixed gase of the olasg on ti^ 074 Qf fw h\eWir. 
gent tMbeker, whieh stamps ^ ]l^w ti^Iu^ oq all 
his moral dedactimit jand wbioli ib8^»r^ tp f ba 
studied lewon a locajl Imbitation in ''tbedomc 
of thought/' long lifter tb^ imp^asbned but 
unprepared appe^ is faded away ^nd foi^otteu. 
Indeed, wb^ warrant baye we for eispei^g to 
work any important change in the Qund^ whilst 
we leave a part of its faculties unprpyided for ; 
or whilst, in framing addr^isses ostensibly cpn- 
neeted with one set of Acuities, we los§ sight 
of the concurrent operation and influence of 
another ? The play of thought 19 just as c^ctive 
as the play of emotion ; we cannot h§Ip specu- 
lating abo»t things whiqh fure seen and tempo- 
ral, eyen whilst t^e eye of hope is resting ou 
things that are unseen and eternal ; and, there- 
forcj if ever we think to address only the reli- 
gious a&ctions of a n^W* be he adult or child, 
and overlook bis oapo^cities of reflection aixd 
thought, we are destroying the well-adjusted 
balance of our physical and moral powers, and 
at best can pnly look for a transient benefit. 
We trust, therefore, that our teachers will rise 
to a just sense of the dignity and importance 
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of their offied, tmi w loi^ger be contented " to 
oSB^ unto the Jjord that which costs them 
Boliiiiig.'^ We li^Fe, it is to be hoped, rolled 
avay one reproaoh A^om Sjonday Schools; 
namely, thftt merie uned^eated piety was all 
tha^ we required l?r a tf^ficher; and, it is high 
time tl^at we roU away another; namely, that 
unprepared instruction was %11 that was needed 
for the taught. 

To enter into any detailed notice of the se- 
cond part of Ihe wthor's i^ndertaking — namely, 
that of arranging a system of rules both for the 
discipline and instructioii of a Sunday School, 
would fiir exiceed the lipiits we have assigned 
for this introductory notice : indeed, if we ex- 
cept those slight and inconsiderable differences 
which must necessarily arise in judging of a 
system inyolving such minute and comprehen- 
sive details, all that we could do would be to 
reiterate those general conclusions with which 
the reader is already presented in the body of 
the work. Suffice it, therefore, that in addition 
to all the ordinary topics which usually find 
their way into works on Sunday Schools; the 
division of the classes, the maintenance of dis- 
ciptine, the advantages of method, and the best 
modes of securing the attention and regards of 
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children, the reader will find a calm and tem- 
perate examination of those parts of the sub- 
ject, on which the wisest and best of men have 
come to different conclusions. A comparison 
of the relatire merits of the indiyidual, and 
simultaneous, and collective methods, will, per- 
haps, hardly be considered a debateable question 
any longer ; but, the question of rewards and 
punishments is still debateable, and still full of 
difficulty: and, though it is easy to see to which 
side of the subject our author most strongly 
leans, the fairness with which he has stated the 
difficulties incidental to the adoption of either 
course, cannot fail to gain him respect from the 
advocates of both. . 

But, I will not longer detain the reader from 
the perusal of a book, which, if he be a friend 
to the Sunday School cause, cannot &il to in- 
terest him ; nor, if a teacher, to instruct him. 
That, in the estimate I have formed of the use- 
fulness of this book, I may have been insensibly 
influenced by my knowledge of the laborious 
and self-denying habits of the author, and by 
the consciousness that in these pages were con- 
tained the accumulated results of a long and 
uninterrupted experience, I am willing to admit. 
But, I deem it next to impossible, that any 
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teacher can go with oar author through his 
complete dissection of the Sunday School sys- 
tem, and see the anatomy of its various parts, 
and not find something in his own method of 
teaching which he may profitably alter. He 
may not adopt the recommendations contained 
in the following pages, but the book itself must 
(q>erate as a suggesiivey must bring before him 
some unnoticed defects or difficulties; and, in 
such cases, the discovery of an evil is more 
tiian half its remedy. 

For my own part, as one deeply interested 
in the cause of Sabbath Schools, my prognosti- 
cations for the usefulness of this work are full 
of hope. I think that it will tend to give the 
public a more intelligent and just appreciation 
of these institutions, as a part of that ordained 
instrumentality wherewith man is to efiect the 
mighty purposes of his Maker; that it will 
cause the teachers to magnify their office, the 
poor to see the value of their instructions, the 
rich to give them encouragement in their work, 
and ministers to honour them as coadjutors 
with themselves in educating immortal spirits 
for the skies. Not, indeed, that teachers ask 
this for their own sake ; for, as they have only 
a spiritual object to accomplish, so they seek 
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only a spiritual reeotnpensi^ for their reward : 
but yet, a right appreciation of their labours, 
both by rich and poor, is ^se&tial to their sue- 
ceds; it gives them a moral power over the 
minds of their children, and secures to them 
that respect and deference^ withotit Which they 
would be spending the golden hours of the Sab- 
bath in thankless and unprofitable drudgery* 
But, let the Sunday School be regarded as the 
consecrated centre bf domestic missions ; let its 
successes be placed in the foremost rank of civil 
and inoral triumphs ; let its teachers be looked 
upon lis a band of honoured |>atriats giving tip 
their Siabbath ease in order that th^y may both 
feed and guard the flock of the Redeemer ;-^ 
and, vre nothing doubt^ that Grod will ptlt a 
speedy honour upon the work, aiid number the 
Sunday Schools of ouir land among His most 
effective training schools for immortality. 
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TEACHER'S COMPANION- 



ADDRESS- 

The improvements which have recently been 
effected in the secular instruction of the youthful 
poor, are of the most unequivocal and encours^ng 
nature; but, whether a corresponding improve- 
ment has been made in the means by which reli- 
gious knowledge is imparted to the rising genera** 
tion, is still a question which may fairly admit of 
doubt. A large accession of well-qualified labour- 
ers, and greater diligence on the part of those 
already engaged in the work, would speedily re- 
move the existing doubt; and materially elevate 
the character, and increase the efficiency of the 
system, which is now so extensively adopted for 
the religious education of children and youth. 
The object proposed by this little book is, there- 
fore, to urge those persons who are entrusted with 
the working of that system, to go forward; to 
assist and direct their efforts ; and, by inciting 
them to redoubled and more intelligent exertions. 
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ta ni?l in placing religious instructors foremost in 
the march of educational improvement ; and thus, 
through their instrumentality, to promote the ex- 
tension of that knowledge by which, at last, the 
whole world will be enlightened and blessed. 

The observations now about to be offei'ed, are 
intended to suggest subjects for the serious and 
repeated consideration of teachere, I'ather than to 
present either a systematic or a minute detail of the 
peculiarities and advantages of the Sunday School 
system. A review of its capabilities and benefits 
would, indeed, present many topics which might 
be contemplated with delight, and upon which 
It would be most pleasing to enlarge ; but a more 
difficult task is now to be undertaken, for the 
greatly diversified wants of teachei-s demand some- 
thing more than a mere enumemtion of great ad- 
vantages, or of triumphant iresults. It is true that 
the details of practical education cannot be made 
so interesting to the reader, as a glowing essay 
upon itj^ advantages ; but it is also true, that the 
study or these details will be found more profit- 
able, though leiis exciting* Bold, ingenious, or 
novel Bpeculatioii3, may awaken temporary inte- 
rest; but the recilal, and application of e,xperience, 
ara more likely to effect permanent good. A fre- 
(juent contemplation of the glorious end may be 
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advantiigeous; but an exact acquaintance with the 
means by which that end may be permanently 
secured, is of primary necessity and importance. 

The limits of a small volume will necessarily 
preclude the introduction of many novelties, and the 
general nature of the object proposed will likewise 
prevent the separate application of the suggestions 
to the circumstances of particular schools; but, 
though the book be limited^ and present little that 
is really new, it will yet be found to contain most 
of the leading principles which should influence 
the Sunday School teacher; and, notwithstanding 
the wide extent of the proposed design, an attempt 
will be made to present obsei*vations of that pre- 
cise diameter which may be readily applied in the 
communication of religious knowledge. 

The diversity of condition in which Sunday 
Schools are found, and the contraiiety of existing 
opinions respecting the qualifications which should 
be demanded of teachei's, make the task of pre- 
senting minute practical directions extremely diffi- 
cult; but the union of sentiment which happily 
reigns as to the object of Sunday School instruc- 
tion, may surely permit the hope, that ultimately 
a greater unity of opinion will prevail, with re- 
spect to the agency by which the great object may 
be most quickly and effectually attained. 
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This manual being especially designed to assist 
instructors in the work of ^' class teaching/' the 
details of school mant^^ent and the almost end- 
less variety of topics exclusively connected there- 
with, will be studiously avoided ; but nevertheless, 
it Is hoped that the principles laid down will ad- 
mit of such general application, that an impor- 
tant assistance will be rendered to Sunday School 
superintendents, and to day school teachers, in the 
government of their respective schools. 

The same reason will prevent a separate notice 
of the duties of the christian church in regard to 
education, as well as of those peculiar responsi- 
bilities which devolve upon the managers of 
schools 'f but it is also hoped, that the exhibition 
of the principles of Sunday School teaching, and 
of the duties which belong to religious instruc- 
tors, will incidentally lead to a more coiTcct and 
general appreciation of the Sunday School system; 
and likewise awaken school managers to a sense 
of their obligations, not only to ascertain the quali- 
fications of individuals before investing them witli 
the office of teacher, but afteiwards to aid them 
by advice and counsel in the discharge of their 
important functions. ^ 

The oixler in which the subject will be presented 
will have reference to time; but utility will. 
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tliroughout, be studied, rather than a rigid adhe- 
rence to system. In the first part of the ivork, a 
few of tlie teacher's duties previous to the com- 
mencement of the Sabbath will be briefly noticed; 
and in the second, the vanous engagements of both 
teachers and scliolars on that holy day ^dli be 
more fully considered. 

Having completed these remarks which were due 
to those readers who are not actually engaged in 
the work of instruction, it only remains for the 
writer to introduce himself more immediately to 
the teacher, and to solicit that careful and candid 
examination of the following pages which the im- 
portance of the subject so obviously demands. 
The production of a volume which can be com- 
pletely mastered by a dingle perusal, is not the ob- 
ject now intended ; but the exhibition of principles 
which are to be patiently and repeatedly scruti- 
nized, with a view to their practical application in 
the work of Sunday School instruction and disci- 
pline. To facilitate this scrutiny the book will be 
divided into short poilions; and it is recom- 
mended, that after an attentive perusal of the en- 
tire volume, a more minute investigation t)f each 
chapter should be undertaken ; and that this should 
be followed by a fi*equent study of the separate 
sections into which the chapters are divided. 
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A colloquial and indiyidual style of address has 
many and peculiar advantages ; and will therefore 
be employed, as especially suited for a work de- 
signed to afford practical information and sugges- 
tions respecting the principles and details of reli- 
gious teaching. — Between two pereons who ai*e en- 
gaged in the pursuit of the same object, unity of 
thought and feeling may reasonably be expected ; 
and consequently that familiar style of address 
which is cheerfully allowed to a Companion will, 
without any reserve, .be adopted. 

Christian companion, and fellow-labourer ! it is 
presumed that you are aware of the object for 
which Sunday Schools were established, and that 
you have scrutinized the motives which induced 
you to join in the great work : already a teacher, 
you will not be addressed as though you were 
entirely ignorant of the duties which you have 
undertaken, or insensible to the glorious i^eward 
which God has promised to bestow; but an at- 
tempt will be made to excite you to a more earnest 
consideration of the dignity and responsibility of 
your office, and to a more diligent study of those 
means by which it may be discharged with faith- 
fulness and eminent success. 
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A BiLiGENT PREPARATipN for the peiformanee 
of duty is sanctioned by the dictates of reason, while 
it is most plainly enforced by the authority of the 
Word of God. The nature and extent of the pre- 
paration may depend upon the importance of the 
work which is to be undertaken, and upon the 
advantages of the individual by whom it is to be 
performed; but the obligation to use strenuous 
endeavours, to prepare the mind and heart for the 
fulfilment of recognized duties, must under all cir- 
cumstances remain unchangeable. In applying 
this principle to the preparation demanded of you 
as, a religious teacher, it would seem natural, that 
you should first deliberately contemplate the work 
which you have engaged to perform, and then 
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^Uh^Iy examine the feelings by which you are 
impelled while attempting to fulfil those most 
responsible duties which it involves. 

Contemplation of Duty.— A distinct percep- 
tion of your object is essential to a right prepara- 
tion for active duty; and a correct estimate of 4iffi- 
culties will not only prevent many disappointments, 
but also excite attention to those means by which 
obstacles may be completely surmounted. Purity 
of motive will afford to you both solace and encou- 
ragement, even under the most depressing circum- 
stances ; and guard you from manifold dangers, as 
well as preserve you amid urgent temptations: 
" If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light." The consciousness that moment-* 
ous results depend upon your fidelity, will quicken 
your energy and watchfulness ; and a due sense of 
your insufficiency for the complete discharge of 
your trust, will cause you to rely lipon Him whose 
promises can never fail ; and " who will have all 
men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge 
of the truth." While preparing for your Sabbath 
duties, ever keep your eye steadily fixed upon the 
great object of your labours; and let no difficulties 
deter you from attempting to fulfil any task which 
conscience declares that you ought to undertake: 
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continue to somtinize your motives : to seek earnestly 
for that grace which alone can fit you for the dis- 
charge of duty^ and by your fixedness of purpose 
and untiring diligence^ let it be manifest that your 
declared dependance upon God is not a pretext for 
a mere indolent or insincere profession of desire 
for the accomplishment of His will. 

You were created for the glory of God, and 
nothing can release you from the obligation of 
deyoting yourself, and all that you possess, to his 
service : you have accepted a post in the army of 
the Lord, and a charge is now committed unto 
you ; keep it, as *' in the sight of God, until, the 
appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ/' A volun- 
teei" does not require to be dragged to the fulfil* 
ment of duty: you chose to enter this particular 
department of the Lord's service ; and having en- 
listed, you cannot, consistently with your high pro- 
fession, do otherwise than cheerfiilly and faithfully 
discharge the important duties with which you 
are intrusted. 

Rules op the School.—" Order is Heaven's 
first law." As in every disciplined army there 
are fixed laws by which the several ranks are 
governed, and by means of which their efficiency 
is increased and secured^ so, in the school to 

D 
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which 70U are united^ there are certun mles de- 
signed for the same purpose, which jon haye en- 
gaged to respect and to obey. You accepted office, 
and were admitted as a teacher, upon these condi- 
tions; let no imaginary benefit, therefore, induce 
you to break the compact which you have made; 
but, in your preparation, remember the rules, and 
do not attempt any thing which they will not 
sanction. Thb constant regard to existing laws will 
render the attainment of your wishes more certam ; 
and obviate the necessity for that exercise of au- 
thority, which if called' forth to correct your want 
of subordination, will most seriously impair your 
influence both with teachers and scholars. The 
violation of promised obedience is not excused by 
imperfections in the rules : if they are faulty, and 
you possess sufficient influence in the school, strive 
to obtain a general consent to such an alteration 
as shall i*ender them plainer and more binding ; 
but do not propose inconsiderate or trivial changes: 
needless or frequent alterations must prove injori* 
ous. Unqualified obedience to the laws of the school 
should be constantly rendered by every teacher, be- 
cause a prompt and willing recognition of lawful 
authority is essential to permanent unity and chris- 
tian love. Devotedness to the work will produce 
cheerful obedience to the adopted rules. 
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Class Rboulations. — ^The general roles dic- 
tated by the head of a family do not release the 
indiyidoal members from obligations which may 
happen not to be distinctly specified. Persons of 
mature age ought duly to regard the spirit, as well 
as the letter of the laws under which they are 
placed ; they are bound not only to dischai^ with 
faithfulness the duties which are positively as- 
signed, but also to inquire whether other obliga^ 
tions not specially named do not devolve upon them ; 
and, moreover, it is their duty to ascertain the best 
maimer and the fittest time for the fulfilment of 
these obligations. The application of this to the 
subject of the present section is obvious : the rules 
of the school which you have joined may be com* 
plete^ the general duties devolving upon you may 
be distinctly stated ; and the books and lessons for 
eaefa class may also be specified; still, however, 
many things will be le& for you to do; things 
which cannot be defined in general rules, but, 
which are nevertheless essential for the right 
government of a class. Some of these will be at 
once apparent; you will require regulations for 
the guidance of your own conduct, and for that of 
the scholars; various arrangements and contri- 
vances are necessary for the order and conv^ience 
of your class; and you should not only devise 
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these minor regulations, but so frame them that 
they may not interfere with the established rules 
of the school. The precision and harmony of the 
whole vrill depend upon the manner in which the 
separate parts are conducted. 

Formation of Plan.— As a teacher intmsted 
with the management of a class, you are now in- 
vested with authority ; let it, therefore, be evident 
that you have a plan, as well as a will of your own. 
The general rules for regulating the routine of in- 
struction in a school, however excellent, will avail 
but little, if the teachers study not the details by 
which these rules are to be carried out. The ex- 
cellence of your regulations for securing order, and 
promoting comfort in your class, does not obviate 
the necessity of devising a plan by which your 
course of teaching should be directed. Desultori- 
ness is one of the greatest impediments to success 
in the ordinary business of life) and it cannot be 
less injurious in the work of religious education. 
To preserve you from an error into which active 
minds are so especially prone to fall, a strict r^ard 
to system is thus early and earnestly urged upon 
your attention. The subjects which are to form 
the basis of your instructions, the books from which 
the lessons are to be selected, and the order in 
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which the class exercises shoald succeed each other, 
are among the matters connected with this part of 
your preparation. 

The comprehensiveness of the plans of instruc* 
tion and discipline which should be devised, must 
depend upon the amount of liberty which the laws 
of the school allow to each teacher, upon the ages 
and attainments of the scholars, and upon the 
average length of time which the children remain 
in the same class ; but, whatever be the nature or 
extent of the plans which are adopted, their limits 
should be clearly defined; and, in the scheme of 
instruction, there should always be a constant re- 
currence to the leading doctrines of the gospel. 

An early and constant attendance will lose half 
its value, if it be not accompanied by a definite and 
uniform j)lan of teaching : not only, therefore, de- 
vise a plan of procedure for your guidance in the 
class, but carefully prepare during the week the 
lesson which you intend to teach, and on each 
Sabbath steadily carry out the design which you 
have formed. Nothing tends more to beget habits 
of inattention and disorder in scholars than a want 
of system in the proceedings of the teacher : strive, 
therefore, to be systematic in all that you think, 
and say, and do ; for this will greatly assist in 
rightly forming the characters of your scholars, 
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and enable you to prosecate jour plan of instmc- 
lion with oomfort and sucoess* 

Selection of Zessoru.* — ^If the selection of the 
lessons rest entirdy with you, be oarefiil to diooee 
Buitable subjects : *^ All Scriptore is given hy in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable ;'' but tSL its 
parts are not equally adapted to the capacities, or 
to the wants of the children. It is, therefore, best 
to select and arrange both the repetition and read- 
ing exercises, for several successive Sundays ; and 
if practicable, to give a list of them to each scholar. 
Many subjects, particularly the leading events in 
the life of our blessed Lord, will demand an espe- 
cial and frequent notice : the changing seasons, and 
the passing occurrences of the neighbourhood, may 
also be referred to with great advantage; and should 
not, therefore, be overlooked while selecting the 
lessons for the class. Do not require long repe- 
tition-exercises, for they are both wearisome and 
unnecessary : the elder scholars often cease to at- 
tend Sunday Schools, because unable to learn cor- 
rectiy the appointed tasks. 

• To prevent the fteqvent repeUtion of the ■amc word, the term 
" lesson" will occasionally be used as synonsrmons with ** exercise 4>r 
appointed task/' but the word will more frequently be employed to de- 
signate the tmth or precept iacnlcated. The context will obvioasly 
show when the word letaon. or Uuoiu is used in the latter sense, and 
also when, as In this instance, it inclvdet both the snbJecU and the ex- 
ercises employed for teaching. 
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Should, however, the lessons for each Sunday 
be fixed by the officers of the school, and diyersi- 
fied repetition-exercises be required from your class ; 
you may, notwithstanding, by the selection and 
arrangement of the more important subjects con- 
tained therein, form a systematic plan of instruc- 
tion. Or, should the rules demand that a particular 
exercise be taught cm eyery Sabbath, by closer 
application you may so work this exercise into 
your design as to make it profitable to all the 
scholars. The same exercise may be repeated 
iigain and agam if the subject of it be rightly pre- 
sented; since the most diversified and interesting 
views of a single religious truth or christian duty 
may be taken, and still its identity and usefulness 
may be strictly preserved. 

System is not incompatible with pleasing variety 
—variety should, therefore, be included in your 
plans, especially if the scholars be young ; but, with 
the limited time at your disposal, it would be vain 
to attempt to do full justice every Sunday to all 
the lessons which may be assigned to your class, 
or which you may select for yourself: from the 
exercises of the day, then, choose one important 
lesson ; and, so far as it can be done without weari- 
ness, keep your own thoughts, and those of your 
scholars, fixed upon it ; and whatever the lesson be 
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which you thus specially select, aim at leavii^ a 
distinct and practical impression. 

Apportionment op TiHE.--The thne for in- 
struction is short: it is therefore absolutely neces- 
sary for you to fix a duty for each of the passing 
moments, so that none of them may be lost in list- 
lessness or confusion: we often know what ^e 
ought to do, but are undecided as to the time 
when it should be done. From the want of pre- 
liminary consideration respecting the right appro- 
priation of time, it frequently happens that anoppoiv 
tunity of doing good is irreparably lost : when the 
period allotted for instruction is all but gone, the 
teacher discovers, but too late, that the application 
of the lesson most calculated to benefit the scholars 
must be wholly omitted. 

The length of time that ought to be devoted to 
each exercise must depend upon the r^ulations of 
the school. Should the whole time of instruction 
be left to your absolute disposal, you may, partly, 
regulate its division, by the mterest which you 
can create and sustain: if you are quite free, it 
would be as unwise to break off" when interest was 
just excited, as it would be to continue the same 
subject unta the attention of the schokrs was en- 
nreiy exhausted. Let the attention which tJiet, 
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manifest^ and not the interest which you feel in the 
lesson^ be the test by which 7011 decide. 
If the time for particular exercises be fixed by the 
school officers, strictly observe it; nothing can be 
gained by the infraction of the rules. A part of the 
morning or afternoon may remain unappropriated 
vhich you can apportion among other exercised at 
your discretion, according to their relative impor* 
taoce : nevertheless, even in this subordinate divi* 
sion of the period of instruction, it is highly desi- 
rable that you should regard the order of time ob- 
served in the neighbouring classes; as uniformity 
m this respect tends to secure regularity among 
the teachers, and gives to the entire school an 
aspect of unity and precision, which is most bene- 
ficial to the scholars. If the time for closing any 
separate exercise be publicly announced, you should 
instantly cease: no instructions, however good, 
can justify the violation of adopted laws. Your 
invariable punctuality, and cheerful submission to 
rule, though at the expense of your own pleasure, 
will teach a lesson to the scholars which can neither 
be misimderstood nor forgotten. 

Study op thjb Mind. — It is not enough, how- 
ever, that a due regard be paid to the general rules 
of the school, and that suitable regulations be 
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devised for the management of your class ; your 
plan may be skilfully formed^ and the time set apart 
for the purposes of instruction judiciously arranged, 
but the work of preparation demands that you 
should study persons as well as things: youhareto 
act upon the mind } and, therefore, it is absolutely 
necessary for you to know something about its 
nature and operations before you attempt to teach. 
This study may seem formidable; but everything 
that appears difficult or repulsive is not really so : 
it is true, that the strongest mind may exhaust its 
best energies on this branch of knowledge ; but it 
is equally true, that the least cultivated Sunday 
School teacher may learn much that is useful, 
without the possession of a single book exclusively 
devoted to mental science, and although every hour 
of the day may be already overtaxed by laborious 
exertions to procure the necessaries of life. 

Be not, then, alarmed at the preparatory study 
which is here proposed : a comprehensive and minute 
examination of the operations of your own mind ; 
a frequent recollection of the thoughts, feelings, 
and actions of your childhood and youth ; a con- 
stant observation of children in the varied stations 
and situations of Ufe ; and a diligent invest^ation of 
their habits with a view to ascertain their motives ; 
will do more to qualify you for the work of 
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teaching, than many months of hard study could 
effdct without it Neglect not, therefore, the store of 
valuable materials thus placed within your reach, 
but call back the scenes of your early days; do not 
harry through streets and lanes which are crowded 
with children, as though there was nothing in these 
places, but a noise and a confusion which you de- 
sired to escape; rather linger as you pass along, 
and, when lekure will permit, choose such walks ; 
for a group of children at active play will afford 
most useful information respecting the nature and 
constitution of infant minds ; it will show you the 
most fre()uent sins of childhood and youth, and it 
will also enable you better to adapt and apply your 
instructions to the varied wants and peculiarities 
of those who are intrusted to your care. 

But should more fitvourable circumstances con- 
fer upon you the opportunity of prosecuting an ex- 
tended investigation of the &culties and operations 
of the youthfid mind, let no prejudices prevent 
you from engaging in this most important study ; 
a littie progress will soon convince you, tiiat it is a 
delightful, as well as a necessary, and beneficial 
pursuit Accompany all your reading with that 
attentive and patient observation and comparison 
of yourself and others, recommended in the pre- 
ceding paragraph : judiciously avail yourself of the 
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facilities afforded by your office to apply the know* 
ledge which you gain; and thus continually test 
the soundness of the principles that you discover 
by your own reasoning, as well as die accuracy of 
the information which you obtain from the perusal 
of books. A diligent study of the lives of eminent 
indiyiduals, and more especially of scripture bi<^ra- 
phy, is so obviously an assistance to this part of the 
teacher's preparation, that to urge its necessity at 
leiigtii seems altogether superfluous. 

It should, however, be constantly borne in mind, 
while engaged in this preliminary contemplation 
of the powers of the human mind, that intellectual 
development, though a part of religious education, 
is yet not the primary object to be regarded. The 
special design of Sunday School teaching is the 
culture oftheheai*t But, teachers should ever re- 
member that this great object is most successfully 
pursued when the individual character of each 
scholar is carefully studied, and that course of in- 
struction and training adopted, which is in strict 
accordance with the ascertained principles of men- 
tal science, and which is therefore most calculated 
to produce the desired results. If you would in- 
fluence the hearts of your schoJars, you must not 
only know their names, and express your deep 
concern for their spiritual welfare ; but study their 
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particular habits, and strive correctly to ascertain 
the peculiar motiyes by which they are actuated* 

The diversified nature of surrounding influences^ 
and the endless variety of the mental operations, 
will render this part of your preparation difficult, 
as well as interesting. The character and opinions 
of the parents, their situation in life, and the state 
of the locality in which they reside, have a power* 
iul influence in the formation of those principles 
which direct the conduct of your scholars. But 
this is not all that should be studied; the notions 
and moral character of all parents in the same 
grade of society are not alike; in every station 
there are some who stand out from the rest ; and 
the course of individual training which you adopt, 
should have special reference to these accidental 
circumstances : you may have to correct an injuri- 
ous pride, or to foster a praiseworthy desire to rise 
in the scale of civilised society. When devising the 
plans by which you can best develop the intellec- 
tual faculties of your scholars, you must attend to 
their varying, and various dispositions, to the kind of 
training which they receive in their daily schools, 
to the influence of favourite companions, and to 
many other things, if you would rightly cultivate 
the heart, and make it ^' like a watered garden, and 
like a spring of water, whose waters ML not^' 
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The oonsidenitioiiB prasented in this chapter can- 
not fidl to suggest many subjects suitable for your 
repeated meditation* Patiently investigate each 
of them. Contemplate jour duties, your powers, 
and your motiyes : God does not demand what you 
cannot fulfil : put forth all your powers, and you 
need not fiear the result: your happiness depends 
not upon your apparent success, but upon the purity 
and intensity of the feelings with which duty is ful- 
filled. Scrupulously obey the rules of the school. 
Maintain that observance of the class regulations 
which shall make your scholars a pattern of regu- 
larity and order. Labour to form such a plan of 
instruction as shall exhibit to your class the most 
suitable lessons; and so appoition the time allotted 
for instruction that each exercise may have its due 
prominence. Constantly watch the operations of 
your own mind; embrace every opportunity of ob- 
serving children ; record the results of your disco- 
veries and observations, and make them the sub- 
jects of diligent study; and while completing this 
part of your preparation, remember, that the scho- 
lars committed to your care have not only intellec- 
tual faculties and moral powers which are to be as- 
siduously cultivated ; but that each child has a soul 
which must be pardoned and sanctified, or it can- 
not enjoy the blessedness of heaven. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCJTION. 



INTROOVCTION. — ^ThB WaT TO COMMUNICATB : Meffiod^ 

itfofifMr. — Methods of Instruction: In^vidual 
Method, Simultaneous Method^ Lesson System^ CoUeeHve 
Method. — C1.A88IFICAT10N.— Closing Remarks. 

In the preceding chapter a general view has 
been taken of some of those yarious considerations 
whidi claim the notice of Sunday School teachers 
while preparing for the work of instruction. In 
the present chapter it is intended still Airther to 
assist the teacher's preparation^ hj exhibiting the 
way in which the work of teaching should be per- 
formed, and by glancing at those methods which 
are most generally adopted for its accomplishment. 
The machinery by which the attainment of the 
object of youthful education may be facilitated and 
yet more effectually secured, does not receive, even 
from conscientious teachers, that careful investiga- 
tion which its importance so justly merits. In a 
subsequent part of this volume, the subject of in- 
struction will be separately considered ; but a few 
general observations on the communication of reli- 
gious knowledge to children, may aid in suggesting 
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a suitable preparatory course of study, and enable 
teachers more readily to apply the several practical 
directions that will hereafter be given, 

Thb Way to Communicate. — Besides a due 
regard to plan and time, and a constant observance 
of the general operations of the mind, united with 
a special attention to the thoughts, feelings, and 
actions of childhood and youth ^ there are many 
particulars which claim your especial notice as a 
teacher; and, among them, few are more promi* 
nent than the way in which instruction should be 
communicated. When applied to education, much 
that is really fundamental is included in this one 
word WAY. We know that in the discharge of 
the ordinary affairs of life, the most trivial action 
may have a value impressed upon it by the way 
in which it is performed, which all can well under- 
stand, but which few would undertake to describe ; 
and this is equally the case in the work of instruc- 
tion. The difficulty of givmg a definition of the 
term way^ which shall be in every respect conclu- 
sive and accurate is therefore obvious, and to state 
all that is comprehended in this single word would, 
perhaps, be impracticable; but for the present pur- 
pose, its import may be conveniently classified uu- 
der two heads— ^Method and Manner, 
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Method-^ib most important in the business of 
instruction. Its design is to arrange and adjust the 
several parts of which education consists, and so 
to connect thom with each other that they shall 
form one compact and perfect system. A practical 
acquaintance with the right method of communi- 
cating instruction will not only lighten the task of 
the scholars, but greatly increase tlie usefulness 
of the teacher ; it will save much time, labour, and 
vexation, and obtain an amount of success which 
even a conscientious use of means, unaccompanied 
by method, will frequently fail to accomplish. 

The vmnt of a knowledge of the proper method 
has been often urged as a reason for not engaging 
in the work of Sabbath School teaching, and a 
more miserable cloak for idleness and self-indul* 
genoe could not easily be found ; it is much too 
thin to hide a real disinclination for duty. But, 
however idle this plea may be, when alleged by 
others, it is quite preposterous when offered by any 
Sunday School teacher as a reason for slothfulness 
in the work of instruction, or when assigned as a 
sufficient cause for abandoning the engagement 
altogether. If it be true that you have not yet 
dispovered the method which you imagine the best 
adapted for imparting religious knowledge, need a 
stronger motive than your present ignorance be 
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sought why you should continue your search alter 
it ? You may be much nearer the object which you 
seek, than you imagine : but until you obtain the 
method that you think would be so desirable, dili- 
gently use all the knowledge which you now pos- 
sess to lead sinners unto God. Halt not then in 
your course, because you haye not yet discovered 
'the '^ more excellent way,'' but proceed onward : die 
way that you know, though it be not the neaoeest, 
will bring you eyentually to the desired point 
Persevere, and at length you will discover both a 
shorter and smoother course ; but in the mean tlm^ 
the best method for yoi^, is that method by which 
you can do the most good, in the best way, and in 
the shortest time. Lengthened experience, careful 
observation, and an assiduous study of the princi* 
pies of education will, ultimately, suggest; the re- 
quisite improvements; and give you a method that 
will arm you with powers as advantageous as they 
are pleasurable. 

The inactive method is the only method that 
suits the idle teacher : — it is a complete delusion to 
suppose that any method of instruction will com- 
municate knowledge without active and persevering 
labour on the part of the teacher. No mediod, 
however good, will of itself impart knowledge. 
The work is performed by the skilful and diligent 
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hand, that uses the keen-edgod tool : the mighti- 
est engine nvill effect nothing, unless it be put, and 
kept in motion. As, however, all tools are not 
alike sharp, nor all engines alike powerful; so all 
methods are not equally easy, nor all eyBtems of 
instruction uniformly effective. Various methods 
of teaching, each having some peculiar advantages, 
have been proposed; and from these, you should 
caitsfully select that one which appears best adapted 
for the communieation of religious knowledge. To 
aid you in this selection, a word or two on the 
methods of instruction in general use, will be added 
in a subsequent section of this chapter. 

MAKimR.**-The remaining part of the compre- 
hensive idea suggested by the term way is comprised 
in the equally ^presdive word manner. As here 
applied to the work of teaching, manner is designed 
to include a oarrful regard to the whole deport- 
ment while actually engaged in commimicating in- 
straction. Manner works wonders with children ; 
it will not do instead of ideas, though the benefits 
of the best ideas may be lost without it. Xhe in- 
structions, even of an unlettered teacher, when com- 
monicated in a warm and affectionate manner, will 
penetrate the youtiiful mind and develop the feelings 
which lie hidden there; while a cold and. formal 
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manner^ though it be coupled with the brilliant con* 
ceptions of genius, will pass oyer the tender plant 
without imparting to it one quickening raj. 

To describe with exactness the manner in which 
you should impart instruction, or minutely to 
detail the various means by which the attention of 
children may be obtamed and secured, would be 
impracticable. Much will depend upon yourself: 
while you both scrupulously ayoid all affectation of 
singularity, and patiently strive to attain a manner 
of your own, do not let the dread of being thoi^ht 
an imitator prevent you from attempting to copy, 
to a certain extent, those persons whose interesting 
mode of address and graceful action make their 
instructions peculiarly acceptable to the young. 
Study, therefore, not only to avoid awkward pos- 
tures while standing or sitting in the class, but at- 
tend to your looks and gestures while engaged in 
imparting instruction ; in a word, carefully regard 
your conduct and maimer during the whole time 
you are in the presence of your scholars. You 
should know the lessons appointed for the class so 
perfectly, as not to be fettered by the mere m^echani- 
cal attention which would otherwise be imposed. 
Your eye should rest not upon the book, but upon 
the scholars, reading in each countenance the effects 
which your instructions are producing. The eye, 
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if rightly used, has a wondrous power in education 
— ^it engages and secures attention, and speaks a 
language of its own, which is as touching as it is 
powerful : the eye will be eloquent, and the manner 
will be both pleasing and impressiye, if the heart 
is full of love, and the mind be deeply interested in 
the subject that is being taught A little action is 
desirable, because it gives character to manner, 
and adds a peculiar force to instruction ; but if the 
motions are not natural and appropriate, they will 
be both ridiculous and hurtful. 

The acquisition of a proper method and suitable 
manner is the work of time. A few visits to well- 
conducted Day and Infant Schools, and an atten- 
tive perusal of the best works on education, will, 
however, afford to you much valuable information 
on these points ; and enable you to adapt and apply 
to your own class the general hints which are here 
given. But, should the pressing calls of your 
daily avocation debar you from the frequent, or 
even the occasional use of these sources of improve- 
^uient, you need not be daunted. By securing the 
friendship of one or two intelligent teachers; by 
always having a number of suitable subjects noted 
down as topics for thought, or conversation; and by 
a frequent recollection of the seasons of profitable 
intercourse with which you may be favoured ; you 
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will speedily obtain a greater amount of nsefnl in- 
formotion, than those persons who see much, and 
read more ; but who think little, and apply less. 

Conversations on practical educational subjects 
will not only elicit and impart information respect* 
ing the best methods of instruction, but also greatly 
increase your stock of appropriate words, and pro- 
duce a readiness and freedom of manner that will 
be most useful to you as a teacher. And should 
no friends be at hand, with whom you can freely 
converse respecting those points upon which you 
desire information, you can always fall back upon 
the superintendent of the school, and derive some 
assistance from private conferences willi him, and 
by soliciting his occasional aid in your class. 

A diligent consideration of the way m which 
religious knowledge should be communicated, will 
amply repay you for all the time and labour which 
it demands. Children are greatly influenced by 
minute particulars; circumstances which appear 
trivial to adults, often affect the young most seri^ 
ously : the best method of instruction, as well n^ 
the most suitable manner of teaching, must there- 
fore mainly depend upon its applicability to dr- 
cumstances, and upon its peculiar adaptation to 
the various ages and dispositions, as well as to the 
capabilities and attainments of the scholars who 
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are under your instraction. Bear this c onstantiy in 
mind Trhile studying for this part of your prepa- 
ration; otherwise. an intimate acquaintance with 
method and manner may prove but of little ayail. 
By inattention to the proper way of communica- 
ting knowledge, many yery zealous teachers have 
not only failed to attain eminent success, but have 
acquired most prejudicial habits, and committed 
mistakes sadly detrimental to their useftdness. 

Methods of Instruction. — A large and in- 
teresting volume might be written on the claims 
and advantages of the different methods, or systems, 
of instruction, and on the varied arguments and 
objections by which these methods have been sup- 
ported or opposed. It is not, however, compatible 
with the design of this little work to go minutely 
into a detail of the peculiarities, or fully to investi- 
gate the comparative merits, of any of them — ^the 
object proposed in the present section is merely to 
state the opinions of the writer with regard to the 
methods in most general use, and to show their 
relative applicability to the purposes of Sunday 
School instruction. The entire subject deserves the 
patient investigation of those teachers whose com- 
mand of time will enable them fully to enter into 
a question so closely connected with an efficient 
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preparation for the duties of class teaching. To&ei- 
litate this investigation, a few remarks on the indi- 
vidual, the simultaneous, and the collective methods 
of instruction, with a passing notice of the lesson 
system, will now be submitted. 

The individual method — ^as a system, ought 
to be immediately and altogether discarded fix>m 
Sunday Schools. By this method different lessons 
are allotted to the scholars, and the several ap- 
pointed tasks are repeated by each child in rotation ; 
such hasty explanations being added by the teacher 
as the few remaining moments will permit. The dis- 
advantages connected with the use of such a method 
are so obvious, that the pertinacity with which it 
is frequently adhered to, appears truly surprising. 
Upon reflection, you must see how extremely un- 
desirable it is to leave all the other scholars par- 
tially or wholly unoccupied, while you are exclu- 
sively engaged in imparting instruction to a single 
member of the class. The individual method has 
some claims^ but the few advantages which it 
offers should never be embraced, except on those 
occasions when one scholar only is present; or for 
a short period under special circumstances when 
the class is very small, and when it is certain that 
the one or two other scholars will be profitably em- 
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ployed, and perfect order ensured, daring the whole 
period that instruction is so imparted. A personal 
application of each lesson, it is true, forms an es- 
sential part of the Sunday School system whatever 
method of teaching he adopted; hut when such an 
application is made in the way that will he here- 
afi;er described, it cannot in fairness be called ail 
employment of the individual method. 

The 8imultan£X)US METHOiH^is that method 
by which all the scholars are required, audibly, to 
repeat the same lesson or exercise at the same time. 
The principal advantages of this mode of teaching 
are evidenced by the exciting influence which it 
exerts upon the scholars, and the manner in which 
it sustains their attention. By the excitement pro- 
duced, many scholars are often impelled to join in 
the repetition of a lesson, which would otherwise 
be regarded as tedious and uninteresting. Hence 
the peculiar applicability of this system for the ii>- 
struction of inattentive or very young children. 

The simultaneous method maybe advantageously 
employed in the lower elementary classes, but un- 
less a separate room can be provided for the child- 
ren taught upon this system, its general use in 
Sunday Schools does not appear to be desirable. 
The noise arising from so many voices repeating 
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the Bame lesson is a serious distorbanoe to the snr- 
rounding classes; and the effect produced upon the 
scholars by such an exciting exercise^ however 
desirable in secular instmcdony is certainly uiifi^ 
Yourable to the production of religious impressions. 
The system has many adyantages, but, as it is gene* 
rally used in the Infant Schools throughout the 
week, it may be safely dispensed with on the Sab- 
bath, except as an occasional exercise to excite the 
interest of little children, who might otherwise be- 
oome wearied by a lengthened period of religious in- 
struction. Should it, howerer, be thought desirable 
in the school with which you are connected, to use 
this system in the junior classes, (even in ihe room 
where the elder scholars are assembled,) and you 
have the charge of one of those classes, you should 
strictly prohibit all shouting, and discourage and 
prevent as much as possible that monotonous chant- 
ing of the exercises which is usually comiected with 
the use of the simultaneous method. 

The Lesson System. — A method of ^drawing 
practical lessons'' from the various exercises, or the 
lesson system as it is called, scarcely demands a 
distinct notice in this cursory examination of the 
different methods of instruction ; because it cannot 
properly be designated a separate method* To 
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inculcate an observance of the doctrines and duties 
contained in the exercises which the scholars read 
or repeat ; to aid them in denying from the Sacred 
Volume the instructions which it is designed to im- 
part ; to encourage and help them in the explana- 
tion of their own thoughts and feelings on the dif- 
ferent subjects which arise; to do all this, and 
much more, seems so natural to the intelligent 
teacher^ that it appears imneoessary to exhibit the 
performance of such obvious duties, as a distinct 
method of instruction: still, however, a passing 
remark on the lesson, system may be made with 
advantage, and for this purpose it will be treated as 
though it were actually a separate method. 

The design of the lesson system, as shown in 
some useful books which have been written on the 
subject, is to extract from every scripture fact the 
principle which produced the action recorded ; and 
then to apply this principle to the regulation of 
the conduct and feelings of the scholars. It must 
be evident, that numerous advantages result from 
the practice of constantly pointing out the many 
important lessons which the several class exercises 
contain ; as scholars are thereby tai:^ht to draw for 
themselves from the Word of Ood those life-giving 
truths, an acceptance of which is essential to eter- 
nal salvation. Among the numerous lesson-system 
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jpublicationsy some maybe found, in which ranous 
truths, doctrines, and practical inferences are drawn 
from every Terse in a chapter; by which consider- 
able assistance is afforded to religious instructors. 
The system under review is capable of effectiiig 
beneficial results, and you would do well to ex- 
amine the several manuab which have been pub- 
lished explanatory of its working, though a caution 
is imperatively necessary to guard you against its 
abuse; for the principle upon which it is founded has 
been grievously over^strained. Judiciously applied, 
the system cannot fail to benefit scholars of every 
age ; but if the plan laid down by some of its advo- 
cates were rigidly and indiscriminately applied to 
all Scripture, it would be most injurious, and often 
« make the Word of God of none effect" 

The Collective Method — when it is fiiUy 
carried out, appears to combine most of the advan- 
tages of the preceding methods, and is therefore 
strongly recommended to your serious considera- 
tion. It would appear, at first sight, that the pecu- 
liarities of this system are described with suflSlcient 
accuracy by its designation, but such is not really 
the case. The term " collective" is designed to in- 
clude not merely a combination of the methods of 
teaching already noticed ; but a simultaneous fixing 
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of the attention of the entire class upon one lesson, 
whatever may be the number or variety of the exer- 
cises employed for the purposes of instruction. 

The collective system, however, not only requires 
that the same lesson should be given to all the 
scholars ; but that they should, throughout the time 
of teaching, be unitedly employed, either in reading 
or repeating the exercises selected for its elucidation ; 
or in listening to the instructions, and answering the 
questions proposed to them by the teacher. While 
the system demands that the manner, as well as the 
subject-matter of the instructions, should be adapted 
to the ages and capacities of the scholars, and that 
these instructions should in general be addressed to 
the whole class ; it yet permits an especial and per- 
sonal application of particular points in the lesson 
to each of the scholars. It enables the teacher to 
arouse, and to sustain attention and diligence by the 
i^ilities which it affords of requiring any one of the 
scholars to give an immediate reply to a question, 
or to take up that part of the exercise upou which 
the class is at the moment engaged. It allows the 
pupils freely to state their difficulties, or to solicit 
additional information upon any portion of the sub- 
ject under consideration which may not be clearly 
understood; it gives them the means of knowing 
the obstacles encountered by their fellow-scbolars, 
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and it also affords the opportumly of sedng the 
way in which these yarious difficulties are met, and 
answered by the teacher. 

The advantages of this method are further evi- 
denced by the more careful classification^ both of 
teachers and scholars, which it necessitates; and 
thus at the outset it calls forth an amount of care 
and discrimination which cannot &il to exert a most 
beneficial effect upon the officers of a schooL By 
bringing together children or young persons of 
nearly equal capacities and attainments, it prevents 
discouraging or invidious comparisons ; by calling 
the power of sympathy into vigorous exercise 
it gives a healthy stimulus to the minds of both 
teacher and scholars; and, by contracting the sj^ere 
of operation, it enables the teachers to prepare for 
their classes an amount of information upon any 
particular subject, which could never be obtained, 
if each teacher were compelled to seek for those 
diversified explanations and illustrations which are 
required when separate lessons and exercises are 
allotted to each of the scholars. 

The decided superiority of this method must 
then be apparent; for it quietly and yet profitably 
engages all the scholars at the same time; it dimi- 
nishes the opportunities for idleness or trifling; it 
concentrates the energies of every scholar upon a 
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single pointy it allows the pupils to state theii* dif- 
ficalties^ as well as to perceive how readily those 
which occur to their fellows are satisfactorily an- 
swered; it elevates the character of the whole 
school^ while it prevents much unkindly feeling in 
the several classes ; and it enables each teacher to 
present at the same moment^ to the whole class, a 
complete lesson or subject, which would otherwise 
be scattered in most unsatisfactory morsels among 
the different members of the little company. It 
comfaijieB the numerous advantages of a public 
lecture with those not less important ones which 
result from a familiar and animated conversation. 
By the collective method, a close application of 
the Imths which have been taught can, therefore, 
be made to each individual; the same instructions 
can be iimuUaneouelj/ imparted to the whole class ; 
and suitable practical lessons can be derived from 
every exercise ; whilst additional advantages arise 
from the contact of different minds, and produce at 
once those reciprocal benefits, and that practical 
and yet spiritual instruction, which are the charac- 
teristics of efficient Sunday School teaching. — In 
short, the collective method economises the limited 
portion of Sabbath time ; it diminishes the labour, 
and increases the usefulness of the teacher; it se- 
cnres order, while it encourages and interests the 
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scholars; and it imparts more information, in a 
better way, and in a shorter time, than any of the 
other methods that have been described. 

Classification. — ^The arrangement of scholars 
into suitable divisions, and the selection of teachers 
for particular classes, are duties which obyiously 
belong to the officers of a school ; an investigation 
of the subject of classification will not, therefore, 
be attempted ; and yet one or two general remarks 
on those parts of it, which belong more immedi- 
ately to teachers, may not inappropriately be intro- 
duced in this place. Predilections in favour of 
children of a particular age may have been formed; 
but it would ill become a christian teacher to let 
partialities interfere with positive duties. Should 
it be necessary, cheerfully yield up your inclina- 
tion as it respects the class over which you may 
be placed : the class which you would like best 
should not be desired, so much as that one in 
which you can be most useful, 

A proper r^ard to classification on the part of 
teachers would confer many advantages upon them- 
selves and upon their scholars. The extent of the 
benefits derived from your instructions, will greatly 
depend upon its general adaptation to the average 
aCtaJnnicms of the bcholarisi let no personal gr^ti' 
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fication, therefore, induce you to accept, or to retain 
a child who ought to be either in a higher or a 
lower class ; this selfish practice is alike injurious 
to the scholars, and contrary to the spirit of the 
Sunday School system. Frequent changes, or 
promotions as they are termed, are not, however, 
desirable ; because they tend to destroy that affec- 
tion and confidence which ought to subsist between 
the teachers and their scholars. The custom of 
removing teachers to the more advanced classes, 
according to seniority, is most injurious, and can- 
not be too strongly condemned. 

For the information of young teachers it may, 
perhaps, be necessary here to remark, that the 
terms "higher and lower," when applied to the 
classes in Sunday Schools, have nothing to do with 
rdative positions of honour and distinction : the 
place of duty is the post of honour. The teachers 
who strive most faithfully to fulfil their duties are 
really the most honourable. Favourable circum- 
stances may, indeed, procure a temporary distinc- 
tion } but to all teachers it may be said, the class 
appointed for you, is your post ; and by working 
hard enough, and long enough, you may make that 
post both honourable and distinguished. 

The anxiety often manifested to escape an ap- 
pobtment to one of the younger classes, from the 

F 
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notion that neither talent nor knowledge can be re- 
quired there, is founded upon a grieyous mistake 
Inexperienced teachers cannot efficiently conduct 
infant classes. To teach little c^iildren with inter 
rest and success, requires peculiar talents and a 
considerable amount of general information* If, 
therefore, you possess remarkable tact for teaching, 
and desire a station where it may be profitably em- 
ployed, a class of little children is the place to call 
it forth. In such a situation you will find an 
abundant scope for the exercise of your know- 
ledge, ingenuity and skill : nor will pleasures be 
wanting to compensate you for your toils. To 
prepare the ground and deposit the seed, to mark 
the effects of careful training upon Ae fragile 
stalk, and to watch the expanding bud until it 
bursts forth in all its beauty and fragrance, are 
employments which afibrd real and pure delight 
Seek, then, to obtain and diffuse right opinions 
respecting classification, for when right feelings 
pervade a school upon this subject, it will prevent 
the indulgence of those mistaken notions of supe- 
riority and inferiority, which generate jealousy, ill- 
feebng, and discord. 

y ot communicating instruction must 
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be evident fir<»n the nature of the subjects presented 
in this chapter for your inyestigation. The effects 
of the yariouB acts of teachers are undeniably modi- 
fied hj many apparently insignificant particulars ; 
these you should try to ascertain^ in order that 
you may eidier adopt or avoid them, accordingly as 
they appear calculated to forward or to retard your 
important object. To describe, in writing, the pre- 
cise causes which produce such diversified results 
would be a formidable imdei'taking ; but you may 
soon obtsuB a sufficiently practical knowledge of 
the majority of them by study and observation. 
Risk not the failure of your instructions, by inat- 
tention to metliod; but diligently cultivate habits 
of forethought, contriyance, and regidarity. Con- 
stantly exercise kindness, affability, and sincerity; 
without this you can never attain the manner suit- 
able for a religious teacher : half the labour which 
is bestowed to sustain appearances, would often 
suffice to make persons in reality, that which they 
so earnestly desire to appear. 

The foregoing brief review of the methods of 
instruction, will enable you to form an opinion of 
their relative applicability to your purpose; and 
after the recital of the many, and peculiar advan- 
tages of the collective method, it is earnestly hoped 
that you will at once, without reserve, determine 
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upon its adoption. Some objections are^ indeed, 
urged against this method, which, if the space per* 
mitted, might be satisfiictorily answered ; but even 
with the preceding statements of its adyantages, 
and the due exercise of your judgment, you need 
not fear to meet objections, nor doubt the ultimate 
triumph of the collectiye method, and its general 
adoption in Sunday Schools. 

Oiye the practical obsenrations upon the subject 
of classification your patient attention ; and let it be 
followed by such an arrangement of the scholars in 
the class, that the tempers and dispositions which 
would otherwise proye annoying and injurious may 
be turned to a good account : let the dull and the 
liyely, the slow and the energetic be placed side by 
side ; and train all the scholars to be friendly with 
each other , so that they may further, instead of 
frustrating, the object of this arrangement. Do not, 
howeyer, needlessly interfere with strong friend- 
ships which may exist between scholars ; yiolent 
separations in the class may be hurtful : harmless 
preferences ought not to be capriciously disturbed. 
Thus will the attainment of the right way of com- 
municating instruction be facilitated, a suitable 
method and manner made increasingly beneficial, 
and the clearest demonstration supplied of the com- 
plete efficiency of the collectiye method. 



CHAPTER III, 

AKT OF TEACHING. 



BBVXVitioVy Rbquisitxs: PneUoal DireeHanit 

Expkmation^ IllustroHon, InterrogatUnh AppUcaHion^'- 
CoircLUDZNO Obsbsyations. 

The most familiar words are often very imper^ 
fecdy miderstood ; and it is only when a definition 
of them is required, that the defective state of our 
knowledge is rendered fully apparent. Teaching 
may emphatically be styled an art. But, it may 
be asked, what is the exact import of this familiar 
word? and wherein does its peculiar appUcability 
to the work of teaching consist ? Art is that set- 
tled mode of procedure, and that proper disposi- 
tion of things, which are produced by the com- 
bined exercise of thought and experience ; and the 
resolt of which is the more ready and efficient ac- 
complishment of certain desired effects which could 
not otherwise be obtained. The peculiar applica«- 
bili^ of the term Art, when applied to the work 
of teaching, arises from the compound nature of 
that work, and from the union of knowledge, skill, 
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and dexterity which is demanded for its efficioit 
performance. It would be foreign to the general 
design now proposed, to prove by argument the 
truth of these assertions, or to show how much is 
included in each of them; it is enough for the pre- 
sent purpose to leave them to produce that con- 
viction which it is believed their mere expression 
will convey to the mind of the reader, and to re- 
peat, that the work of teaching is at once a me- 
chanical and a liberal art, and that, therefore, the 
general principles upon which these divisions of 
learning are founded, should be diligently studied 
by every instructor who desires to attain eminence 
or to acquire proficiency in the art of teaching. 

The preceding definition of the term art, and its 
application to the work of instruction, are designed 
not only to mark the distinction which exists be- 
tween the theory and the practice of teaching, 
but also to distinguish those desultory efforts 
which follow a vague, yet sincere, desire to benefit 
others, from that systematic course of proceeding 
which results from the right use of knowledge and 
experience. Is the sincerity of your desires to 
benefit your scholars, then, manifested by steady 
and systematic exertion? or is your course of teach- 
ing characterized by fitfulness and the absence of 
method ? Let these questions be deliberately and 
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fiuthfuUy answered. The mechanic and the artnan 
spare no pains to ohtam knowledge, and study 
most assidaoosly to apply in their respectiye avo- 
cations the information which they gain ; and why 
should not a similar coarse of condnct be pursued 
by secular and religious teachers? The notion that 
the possession of the knowledge which is to be im- 
partedy comprehends all that is required to consti- 
tute a teacher, is such a palpable error that its 
extensive prevalence seems most unaccountable. 
Such knowledge, even though it be added to an 
acquaintance with the principles of instruction, 
does not alone suffice ; for the art of teaching, or 
the skilful employment of educational information, 
IS most obviously quite distinct both from the mere 
possession of the knowledge to be communicated, 
and from the science of education, or the systematic 
arrangement of its principles. 

RSQT7ISITES. — If a practical application of the 
word art, like that here attempted, had always been 
made by instructors, they then would have laboured 
to attain a higher standard of excellence, and quali- 
fications of a more extensive and elevated charac- 
ter would have been deemed indispensably neces- 
sary. To describe at length the qualifications which 
should be demanded of persons who are to be 
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intrusted with the education of the young, ii not 
the design of this yolume, its main object being to 
assist those already engaged in the work; but a 
few plain and brief remarks on some requisites not 
ordinarily noticed in educational works may prove 
acceptable^ and also serve to exemplify the kind of 
subjects which teachers may profitably investigate 
when considering this part of their preparation. 
The exhibition of these requisites will be attempted 
by means of frajct%cal directions, and the number 
selected will be limited to six, 

1. Promptness, in the application of acquired 
knowledge, is the requisite first selected. The right 
use of your knowledge of mind, and the proper 
application of your acquaintance with method and 
manner, will claim your frequent and thoughtful 
attention. The knowledge of the principles of 
education possessed by some teachers, is rendered 
almost valueless, by the tardiness with which it is 
applied in the work of instruction : rest not satisfied, 
then, with the variety or extent of your information, 
but seek by its ready and suitable application to 
make yourself eminently useful. Like dexterity in 
mechanical employments, expertness in the art of 
teaching is only to be attained by diligent care and 
frequent practice. The prompt application of your 
knowledge is an attainment which may be acquired 
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hj the cultiyation of energetic habits, and by con- 
stantly calling into ezercifle the infonnation which 
yon haye obtained. 

2. Cheerfid Seriousness should characterize the 
christian teacher. It is ''good tidings of great 
y)f' which you hare to bear ; then let your cheer- 
fol countenance, and the liveliness of your manner, 
testify the pleasure which you feel in being privi- 
leged to convey such a message to your tender 
charge. It is true that you have to warn sinners 
to flee from '' the wrath to come/' and that levity 
in your conduct would therefore be flagrantly 
mconsistent, and calculated to produce the most 
injurious results. Nevertheless, while you enter- 
tain and enforce a scriptural view of the etemiA 
punishment which inevitably awaits the impeni- 
tent, if you keep alive in your own breast a thank- 
ful remembrance of the love of Gk>d for a sinful 
world, if you embrace with your whole heart the 
salvation procured by Christ Jesus, and if you 
strive to comprehend more fully the wondrous 
plan by which it is efiected ; then, your instructions 
cannot be dull or melancholy, but a cheerful seri- 
ousness will characterize your conduct, and power- 
fully commend the Gospel which you teach. 

3. Dignified familiarity is most needful. That 
consciousness of rectitude and course of diligent 
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fldf-culture which produce thk rare accomplish- 
ment, should he hahitually cherished and pursued 
by every teacher. Undue familiarity begets con« 
tempt ; this is true even when perfect equality of 
station exists, but its baneful effects are more ob- 
yiously marked when rank or office confers upon 
one of the parties peculiar honour or distinction. 
True dignity is always associated with a proper 
condescension. Haughty unapproachable teachers 
are perfect anomalies. The sound of the precepts of 
lore and tenderness inculcated by such instructors, 
will speedily die away; but their manifestations of 
pride, and their distant or repulsiye behaviour, will 
be long and vividly remembered, if they be not 
throughout life closely imitated. Study, then, not 
only to preserve inviolate the true dignity of your 
office, and to ornament it by the nobleness of your 
conduct ; but strive also to exhibit at all times that 
sincere, yet endearing behaviour, which shall win 
and secure the confidence, esteem, and affection of 
every member of your class. 

4. Careful observation is an essential requisite. 
A scrutinizing look at all your scholars before you 
commence the work of instruction, will often in- 
form you as to the condition of their minds. The 
state of the weather, some remarkable or solemn 
event in the neighbourhood, or in the school, will 
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often induce a particular frame of mind in the 
scholars^ which should not be disregarded, since it 
may be most beneficially applied. If an impres- 
sion be already produced upon the mmds of tliosc 
whom you are about to teach, which can be made 
applicable in the furtherance of your design, so 
much the better ; the mechanical portion of your 
work is so far done : you have only to deepen this 
impression, and to apply the lesson which you 
hare previously prepared for the instruction of 
your class. The same remark is applicable with 
respect to the thoughts and feelings awakened in 
the scholars while you are teaching themf and 
which will be decidedly manifested by their looks 
and remarks. When the minds of children are 
profitably excited, their thoughts will burst forth ; 
and when they are deeply interested, they will not 
and cannot conceal all that they feel. Do it cau- 
tiously, but seize these seasons of excitement; and 
by their judicious improyement endeavour to ap- 
ply the truth to the conscience and the heart The 
directions upon this point may be included in one 
sentence : carefully observe your scholars, not only 
hefore you teach, but while you teach. 

5. Affectionate cansiderateness is obviously re- 
quired of those who have to lead the little ones 
bdongmg to the fold of Christ. The path of 
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knowledge, at its oommencementy is ragged and 
difficult — ^inequalities scarcely disoemible to others, 
ara serious stumbling-blocks to the little child. The 
Gospel which' you haye to set forth is very sisi- 
pie, when it is understood } but it cannot be under- 
stood without an effort. The objects whidh it pie- 
sents are not tangible : and the early efforts of 
diildren to comprehend abstract truths, are always 
tiresome and sometimes really painful ; demanding 
at once the kind consideration and the assistance of 
the teacher. Ascertain then, as &r as practicable, 
what opinions your scholars have formed; and if 
these opinions are false or imperfect, try to remoxe 
them. Neyer ridicule the opinions offered by the 
scholars, howeyer foolish or singular they at first ap*- 
pear. These seemingly strange opinions may haye 
been the result of considerable mental exertion, 
which by skilful training may be made greatly to 
assist future efforts, and under your guidance lead 
to the attainment of correct and eleyated yiew& 
By ridicule and sarcasm the feelings of many noble- 
minded children haye been permanently injured. 
Do not forget that the task which you haye to im- 
pose on your scholars is often difficult to their 
immature minds. While the instructor may be 
able to grasp the whole subject with the utmost 
facility, the greatest difficulties may be experienced 
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hj the little pupil in apprehending even a small 
part ScrapulouslVy then, avoid an ostentations 
display of your assistance, but strive to lessen bj 
appropriate and unperceived helps the difficulties 
which the scholars are unable to surmount Do 
not give direct help except it be absolutely re* 
quired ; even little children like to go alone, and 
why should they not, if they can ? But, should aid 
be wanted, give it with a ready and liberal hand ; 
for well-timed encouragem^it and assistance will 
work wonders. Be affectionately considerate, and 
give help when it is needed, but not before. 

6. Untiring Perseverance. Arguments cannot be 
necessary to prove that perseverance is indispen- 
sably requisite for the performance of a work 
against the completion of which so many counter* 
acting influences are continually engaged. Ex- 
citement, or a large measure of confidence will 
often stimulate to great exertions; but a steady 
assurance of success, combined with a clear per- 
ception of the way by which it may be attained, 
is requisite to sustain lutiring perseverance. Pre- 
pare yourself to meet, and to overcome difficulties. 
Enter upon your duties with spirit and determina- 
tion : during the whole time of instruction let no 
spare or idle moments be found ; teach in a lively 
aad continuous manner, and keep all the scholars 
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dose to the excrciBes. When the weather ig hot, 
the school-room much confined, and the children 
very young, this will require some ingenuity, as 
well as patience, and perseyerance ; but that prin- 
ciple of our nature which devises means to attain 
its object when greater difficulties than these inter- 
pose, will suggest many suitable oontriyances, and 
enable you to orercome obstacles which would 
otherwise be quite insurmountable : bdUeve a thing 
to be impossible, and as far as you are concerned 
it will soon become so. 

Style. — It has not been deemed adyisablc to 
treat an attention to style in the cursory manner in 
which the foregoing requisites have been noticed, 
inasmuch as the subject is of such ma^itude 
and importance, and is so frequently neglected, 
that a separate consideration of it seems highly 
desirable. In the section on ^'manner," and among 
the preceding ^^ practical directions," some obser- 
vations have been made on the importance of 
teachers cultivating suitable and interestmg modes 
of address; in the present section it is intended to 
offer a few general remarks on the necessity of 
a careful regard to the choice of appropriate Ian* 
guage, and to the invariable adoption of a judi- 
cious mode of delivery. 



1-, 
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A readj, neat, aad bold style of teaching, ib 
what you should aim to acquire, in opposition to 
those wordy, parenthetical, and prosy modes of 
expression into which so many real christians fall. 
This most wearisome habit is far too common, and 
should be studiously aYoided ; because it is com- 
pletely at Yariance with the dictates of sound sense, 
and directly opposed to the example of that book 
which christians daily read, but from the forcible 
language and style of which some of them so 
grieYously and constantly depart And it would 
be well if no such habits could be found among 
Sunday School teachers; but the truth must be 
confessed, though it be spoken with feelings of deep 
humiliation; unfortunately, the assertion is too true, 
that, from the inappropriate language and the slo- 
venly style of deliYery adopted by some professedly 
religious instructors, it may be fairly inferred, that 
they consider the magnificence of their subject will 
amply make up for every deficiency, and com- 
pletely atone for all the &ult8 which they so care- 
lessly and continually comifidt 

The cultiYation of a cheerful and interesting 
though serious style of teaching, as a part of the 
preparatory duty of a Sunday School teacher, de- 
mands more attention than it has hitherto receiYed. 
The salutary effects of scriptural truths are greatly 
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iiiodified, and more specially in children, by die 
feelings which the style of delivery excites. When 
the manner is liyely^ and the language employed 
is energetic and yet full of tenderness, interest, if 
not delight, will be awakened ; but when both are 
tedious and melancholy, weariness and distress will 
assuredly follow. As the character of your style 
while presenting the offers of mercy will, thereforei 
be intimately associated with the great message 
which you hare to deliyer, you must see that at- 
tention to the style of your langui^, and to the 
tones of your voice, are not trivial matters ; bat 
necessary and important parts of your duty. If 
your words are unsuitable, and. your tones full of 
harshness, you will certainly degrade your high 
profession ; and you may even cause those perish- 
ing sinners to whom you are sent, to treat with 
contempt the offers of pardon, and to reject those 
gracious conditions on which, alone, reconciliation 
and everlasting life can be obtained and secured. 
Need a more powerful argument than this be 
urged to awaken you to the necessity of assidu- 
ously cultivating a cheerful, interesting, and seri- 
ous style of teaching? 

It is a truly sublime message which you have 
to deliver. Remember that as a Sunday School 
teacher you are, in a limited sense, an ^' ambassa- 
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dor for Christ ;'' then let not the meanness of the 
style whioh yon employ, dishonour yonr Soto- 
reign, nor the inappropriate words in which you 
deliver his lifo-giving message, make it of none 
effect. The unwearied love of your offended King 
even for obstinate rebels. His intense compassion for 
their wretched condition, and His unceasing offers 
of pardon and peace, are subjects which may, 
nithout prolixity or wearisomeness, be so set before 
sinners, as to compel attention, awaken penitence, 
and call forth lore. Dwell, often, upon these sub- 
jects in secret; and then you will be enabled to 
present them to your scholars, with dignity, with 
earnestness, and with affection. 

Ayoid a declamatory or argumentative style oi 
teaching, while you perseveringly strive to acquire 
conciseness, simplicity, and plainness. Declama- 
tion or argument may be sometimes effectively 
employed in the pulpit, but in general it is very 
undesirable for a Sunday School class. Pointed 
remarks and suitable questions expressed in con- 
cise, yet simple and familiar language, are better 
adapted to caU forth the thoughts and feelings of 
your scholars than either lengthened essays or 
elaborate and ingenious arguments. While labour- 
ing, however, after conciseness, be careful that 
yonr meaning docs not become ambiguous, or 

o 
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obscure ; and while endeavouring to communicate 
knowledge with propriety, study so to simplify the 
arrangement and division of your subject, and 
to use such ^^ plainness of speech/' that you cannot 
be misunderstood. In all your instructions, be 
brief, but be very plain. 

Without a close adherence to the subject an other- 
wise felicitous style will lose the greater part of its 
value. While proceeding with your instructions 
many points which are but incidentally connected 
with the topic in hand, will be forcibly presented 
to your mind, and claim your attention. Do not, 
however, turn aside after trifles, but steadily pursue 
your pre-determined object, until you are satisfied 
that a practical and lasting impression is made. 
Be assured of this, if you leave the plain path 
of your subject, to follow some casual idea, the 
idea which you follow will lead you to another 
still more distant; and thus you may continue 
to wander away from the subject until you lose 
yourself and perplex your scholars, who cannot 
reasonably be expected to trace the relation be- 
tween ideas which are only remotely connected 
with each other. To keep close to the subject 
should be both your rule and your practice. 

While determining upon the style which you 
shall adopt, consider the nature of children; they 
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are actiye beings, and have minds which must be 
engaged ; their thoughts will roye abroad, if they 
are not fully occupied at school. Slow speech, and 
lengthened or inyolyed sentences, allow time for 
wandering thoughts; but cheerful and energetic 
teaching will engage the mind, and a rapid SHCces- 
sion of ideas will prevent the thoughts from going 
astray. — One short sentence may fitly conclude this 
Bection. When you teach, hare something impor- 
tant to say ; say what you mean, say it well, and 
leave off when you have said it. 

Having defined what is intended by the art of 
teaching, and directed attention to some of the re- 
quisites which teachers should strive to possess, 
a few supplemental remarks must close this part of 
the chapter. The secret of success in the attain- 
ment of an art, generally consists in a judicious 
separation of its various parts, in a minute as well 
as a comprehensive investigation of each of them, 
and in a persevering attempt to reduce to practice 
the knowledge which is acquired. Do not then 
attempt too much at one time ; but systematically 
examine the several parts of which your employ- 
ment is composed, and patiently labour to become 
thoroughly qualified for its complete discharge. 
Teaching includes discipline, or the work of train- 
ing; and instruction, or the imparting of knowledge. 
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Keep this simple division always in mind wliile 
preparing for your duty. Determine first the par- 
ticular point which you intend to teach, and then 
consider how the knowledge can he best imparted. 
Let each lesson hare a beginnings a middle^ and 
an end : the hegvnmng should arrest the attention — 
the middle should inform the mind — the end should • 
affect the heart Four words sum up the whole : 
explain^ iUuttrate, interrogate^ apply. 

Explanation. — Giro your explanations in few 
words, but be sure that the words are familiar \ 
and ascertain by short and varied questions, that 
your explanations are properly understood. A clear 
notion in your own mind is indispensably necessaiy 
to ensure a clear explanation. Those confused 
attempts to explain the Scriptures, which dishon- 
our God, which degrade teachers, and which make 
scholars careless, generally arise from indistinct 
conceptions. Accurate thinking will confer upon 
you an amazing power, and give a force and pro- 
priety to your explanfitions, which cannot fail to 
excite interest and fix attention. In your prepara- 
tion strive, therefore, to obtain a thorough know- 
ledge of all the subjects which you intend to ex- 
plain ; it will impart deamess and beauty to your 
teaching, and inspire your scholars with the highest 
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fedings of confidence and respect towards you : if 
70U do not possess the confidence of your scholars, 
jova explanations will receive but little attention. 
It is absolutely necessary that you should know 
more of the subject than just that portion of it 
which you intend to explain, or you will be in 
danger of maldng the most yexatious mistakes, if 
you do not fall into grievous errors* Inattention, 
if not contempt, will soon follow, when scholars 
discover that the explanations of their teacher are 
imperfect or erroneous. 

A correct knowledge of the subjects which you 
midertake to explain is necessary to enable you to 
meet your scholars with confidence : you are not, 
indeed, bound to explain everything that may be 
asked, but you are bound to use your best efforts 
to be reeuty to give any reasonable explanation 
that may be demanded. Frequently, therefore, in 
private, anticipate questions which may be asked 
by your scholars; and if, at any time, a difficult 
question be advanced which you are not prepared 
to meet, do not attempt an explanation, nor strive 
to hide your ignorance by a multitude of words ; 
your scholars will most probably detect the at* 
tempted deception ; and if they do, your influence 
as a religious teacher will most certainly be greatly 
impaired. But if, on the other hand, you confess 
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with una£bcted humility^ though with a strict re- 
gard .to the maintenance of the anthoritj of your 
office, that your knowledge upon the point is de- 
fective, and postpone the explanation until you 
hare more deeply studied the subject, the scholars 
will appreciate your candour, and be gratified by 
your promise to examine their question; they will 
see that explanations cannot be given without 
knowledge ; and they will be encouraged by dis- 
cerning that you acquire information in the same 
way, and by the very kind of application, which 
you are continually demanding from tliemselyes. 

Illustration. — It is possible to employ tiiis 
choice assistant too freely, and to hide truth amid 
excessiye illustration. To be useful, your illustra- 
tions must be simple, adapted to the modes of 
thinking, and acting, generally found among your 
scholars; and every illustration employed, should 
not only render truth more evid^t, but have a 
direct tendency to strengthen the intellectual facul- 
ties, and to eleyate the mmd. Vulgar or laugh- 
able illustrations are positively injurious in religious 
instruction. While carefully studying the lesson 
which you intend to teach, consider the illustrations 
which you purpose to employ; and never intro- 
duce a single one, however good, without a definite 
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object: if the illustration employed does not throw 
a clear and serviceable light upon some part of 
the lesson selected for the class, it is worse than 
useless. The recital of stories, and the introduc- 
tion of illustrations not required by the subject, 
are wretched substitutes for teaching. A class 
of children may, indeed, for a time be kept quiet 
by the excitement produced; but the practice is 
injurious to the scholars, it is derogatory to the 
character of Sunday Schools, and it inyolves a 
positive misappropriation of the precious hours 
of the Sabbath. Seriously consider this, and re- 
solve to maintain the dignity of your office, as 
well as the consistency of your character, by deter- 
mining that you will never substitute mere amuse- 
ment for religious instruction. For a little while 
such a cheat may succeed, but ere long it will 
most certainly be discovered by the scholars. The 
gilded cup may please the unsuspecting child for a 
Mrt time; but it will not quench an insatiable' 
and increasing thirst 

Suitable illustrations will be required in the ex- 
position of doctrinal truths, and while explaining 
the operation of spiritual principles within the soul ; 
but the exquisitely simple narratives of the Bible 
want but little of such elucidation, because they 
ipeak at once to the mtellect and the heart. When 
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these mogt beautifiil and touching descriptionB are 
nrither mangled by bad reading nor beclouded by 
the mistinesa of ''spiritual interpretation/' they 
will shine forth in their native splendour, and 
delight and enrich the mind, while thqr greatly 
improve and sanctify the heart 

The difficulty of properly illustrating spiritual 
things is very great; and hence the imperative 
need of a preliminary consideration of this part of 
your duty. The material objects selected for this 
purpose should be dignified^ and yet taken fiom 
scenes with which the scholars are familiar: — "the 
mighty deep/' and, '' the waving corn/' are only 
unmeaning sounds to children who have never seen 
either, nor heard them intelligibly described. The 
impression conveyed to the mind of the child by 
an unsuitable illustration may be the very oppo- 
site of that which is designed. Be especially care- 
ful, therefore, m the choice of suitable illustra- 
tions ; and while elucidating religious truths, see 
that the material objects which you employ as 
illustrations are neither confounded with, nor mis- 
taken for, those spiritual things which they are 
intended to represent. 

Intbrroqation.— A sentence or two on this 
part of your teaching may not be altogether UQ- 
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profitable, for there are some difficiilties ooimected 
with its proper discharge which are sometiinea 
oyerlooked by instmctors. You will find that the 
correctness of the answers, which you recdye firom 
the scholars, will principally depend upon the 
deamess with which you propose the questions. 
It is quite possible so to ask questions, that the 
answers giren shall be no test either of the accu- 
racy, or extent, of the knowledge of the children 
who give the replies ; and ^^ question books'' haye 
actaally been written in which this absurd mode 
of interrogation has positiyely been recommended, 
and iUustrated moreoyer by hundreds of useless 
questions, the majority of which are purposely de- 
signed to be answered by the words, ^ Yes" and 
'' No." The only adyantage of this mode of ques- 
tioning appears to be, that if the yocabulary of the 
child contains these two monosyllabic words, the 
scholar 90 instructed is sure to giye the right 
answer the second time. 

Directly opposed to this injurious mode of pro- 
ceeding, is the practice of constantly proposing 
interrogatories which it is certain the scholars can- 
not answer. Some teachers seem to take a plea- 
sure in putting such abstract and puzzling ques- 
tions, that no one can be expected to offer a correct 
reply, except themselyes • The habit does certainly 
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afford opportunities for yain display, bat it mani- 
fests, at the same time, a most oneqaiyocal proof 
of pitiable ignorance in regard to the first princi- 
ples of the art of teaching. While, therefore, yon 
carefully avoid these extremes, and put your ques- 
tions with plainness, you should endeayour so to 
frame them, that they may call into yigorous action 
the thinking faculties of your scholars, and tax their 
different mental powers with just that amount of 
exertion which they can properly sustain. 

Interrogatories should be offered with a mode- 
rate degree of rapidity, or the clue that would 
otherwise lead to the idea which is sought will be 
often lost Attention to this is especially necessary 
with younger scholars. Children think quickly: 
reflection is an operation which some of them 
scarcely understand, and which most of them but 
rarely practise. You may, however, in part, sup- 
ply the want of reflection by exciting continuous 
thought. For this purpose, a judicious varying 
of the form of your question may be most profit- 
ably adopted ; and the same idea may be presented 
again and again in other words, until the know- 
ledge which has been previously conmiunicated is 
again elicited, and made manifest to the whole 
tIebs by the correct and intelligent answers which 
are obtained. By thus preparing the way, each 
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member of your class will insensibly be led into 
those habits of thought and reflection which form 
Bttch an essential part of a religious education. 
Thoaghtfhlness is indispensable for the attainment 
of religious truth. You ought, therefore, to teach 
your scholars to acquire habits of patient thought; 
this may be difficult, but it can be done, and it 
must be done, if you would not lose one of the 
principal objects of your labours. 

The idle and injurious practice of guessing an- 
swers, which is sometimes found among Sunday 
School scholars, should be constantiy discouraged. 
If you haye any doubt as to the correctness of the 
knowledge which prompted the reply, do not rest 
satisfied with one answer, especially if it be taken 
fit>m a catechism or question book, but obtain a 
repetition of the idea ; and, when practicable, get 
the thought in the scholar's own words. While, 
howeyer, you require proof of the accuracy of the 
knowledge of each of your pupils, eyen upon the 
most simple and obyious points, do not insult their 
imderstandings by treating them as though they 
knew nothing: this error has o^n been unwit- 
tingly committed by Sunday School teachers, and 
a serious injury has been done to the mental 
energies of the scholars. Pay, therefore, peculiar 
regard to the suitableness of your interrogations $ 
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for by oonstandy patting questioiiB to the advanced 
scholars in language fit only for childho6d| a state 
of morbid insensibility has sometimes been indaced, 
which has only been exchanged for confirmed snl- 
lennessy and which has ended in those painful 
manifestations of obstinate disobedience, wluch 
discourage and distress the most deyoted friends of 
Sunday School instruction* 

Application. — On the subject of application a 
Tolume might be written ; it is certainly the most 
important, if it be not the most difficult part of a 
Sunday School teacher's duty; and, therefore, the 
most assiduous preparation should be made in or- 
der to ensure its complete success. The subject is, 
however, so fully set forth, and so practically illus- 
trated in the public ministrations of the sanctuary, 
that a brief notice in this place will be sufficient 
In general, the young are very susceptible; while, 
therefore, your applications are urgent and faith- 
ful, let them always be tender and afiectionate. 
The mind must be carefully prepared to receive 
the desired impression, before an application can 
be made with the confident assurance of abiding 
profit. The deep solemnity of feeling that may 
have been produced on your mind by a recent 
bereavement, or the lively joy which you have 
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deriyed from a lengthened meditation on the Iots 
of Gbdy must first be oommmiicated, in a degree at 
leaat, to jonr scholars^ or your serious and urgent 
appeals to them will be in vain : — ^the desire to 
escape oonyictions which produce sorrow is quite 
natural^ and a complete indifference to joys which 
are not understood, ought not excite the astonish- 
ment of Sunday School teachers. 

Your applications of divine truth should in 
general be mild and gentle: the most powerful 
appeals should be resenred for special occasions. 
Impetuosity, or yiolence may be attended with most 
destructive consequences : a force perfectly harm- 
less to the sturdy oak would be sufficient to destroy 
ayoui^ and tender sapling. When introduced 
with judgment, the awful denimciations which 
God hath proclaimed against impenitent sinners 
may be most profitably set forth in a solemn ap- 
plication, but the utmost caution and discretion 
are required for the right emplojrment of this fear- 
ful weapon. By the unsparing and injudicious 
use of fearful threatenings, irreparable wrong has 
often been done to the delicate sensibilities of chil- 
dren, their minds have been grievously injured, 
and their tender hearts permanently hardened. 
But while these terrible threatenings should be 
used sparingly and with great caution, they must 
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not be wholly avoided, nor stripped of their power 
by that fitLse delieacy which is too common among 
educated persons. Some christians are dreadfally 
shocked at the names which designate the pmiish- 
ments that await the wicked, and yet make few or 
no efforts to save sinners from the eternal torments 
which these words so fearfully represent. If the 
name be so terrible, what must be the realityl 
When making your applications, guard against un- 
due excitement; for under strong emotions you may 
inflict great pain without arousing the conscience, 
or you may injuriously excite the feelings, and yet 
not profitably affect the heart In all your applica- 
tions speak the truth plainly, but speak it in loye. 
Sincere affection has a most powerful influence ; if 
you make children feel that you love them, they 
will not only listen with attention to receive your 
instructions, but they will also leave their hearts 
open to admit your i-eproofs. The minds of chil- 
dren are oflen impenetrably closed by the harsh 
and unskilful manner in which an entry for the 
truth is attempted to be made. Convictions of sin 
are at all times painful ; let your scholars see that 
you know and feel this, and while aiming to pro- 
duce immediate as well as permanent results, do 
not force the conscience, by carrying your applica- 
tions beyond the point which prudence dictates. 
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Study to make your application of the lessons in 
few words; otherwise its effect may be weakened^ or 
altogether lost : clear and distinct ideas, conveyed 
in kind, yet forcible language, are indispensably 
requisite. In the other divisions of teaching, you 
may dwell on one idea, and repeat it again and again 
in other words ; but progression, as well as brevity, . 
is absolutely necessary to ensure a masterly ap« 
plication ; the ideas should steadily proceed until a 
climax is reached, when the instruction on that 
point should instantly cease. — The force of con- 
Tiction will most certainly be weakened by a repe- 
tition of ideas, or by continued appeals, unless tliey 
gradually rise in power and importance. When, 
therefore, a deep impression has been made by a 
suitable application, do not efface it by the addi- 
tion of one or two last words. 

The benefits arising from your applications may 
not be immediately apparent, but it does not there- 
fore follow that your appeals have been made 
altogether in vain. Convictions of the most im- 
portant and beneficial character are often deeply 
lodged in tlie youthfid heart, although a consider- 
able time may elapse before their effects are fully 
developed. Be not discouraged, then, by seeming 
failures, but continue to labour unceasingly, de- 
pending constantly upon the promised influences 
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of tlie Holy Spirit, who, alone, can conyince of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment Your 
engagement is pre-eminently a woric of &ith : you 
may never, on earth, be permitted to see the fruit 
of your toils ; but in a better, a brighter, a holier, 
and a happier worid, both they who sow, and 
those who reap, shall eternally rejoice together. 

A few practical remarks of a g^ieral character 
may profitably succeed the observations whicli 
have been made on the four principal divisions of 
the work of instruction, and fitly close this part of 
the section. The comfort and satis&ction which 
you will derive from the work of teaching, as well 
as the extent of the benefit and pleasure imparted 
to the scholars, will depend in no small d<^ree 
upon the completeness of your arrangements for 
preserving the order of your class. In your prepa- 
mtion, therefore, forget not to give a due attention 
to those minor arrangements which shall secure 
this object During the entire period of teaching, 
keep all the scholars in full view ; neither quit the 
class yourself, nor suffer any of the scholars to 
leave it Provide incessant and suitable occupa- 
tion for every scholar; this will greatly diminish, 
if it does not remove the temptation to be dis- 
orderly. Let the exercises be generally divided 
into short portions, so that the parts allotted to 
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each child may follow in quick sncceBsion; and 
when the subject in hand has been preyiously ex- 
plained, let the questions go completely round the 
class before you reiterate instruction. By this prac- 
tice the knowledge which the scholars already 
possess will be profitably employed : they will not 
long continue quiet, if they have nothing to do but 
to listen. Should you at any time, after a length- 
ened exercise in which a great mental effort has 
been demanded, grant a short rel&xation, let it be 
enjoyed without levity or noise. You may, with 
the most beneficial effect, occasionally require ab- 
iBoInte silence and stillness for one or two minutes : 
the time set apart for marking the attendance would 
seem most appropriate for this purpose; but the 
demand for absolute stillness should not be ire- 
qaently made. As a general rule, it would seem 
desirable to let the scholars sit during the reading 
exercise; each of them rising in turn, or at com- 
mand, to read their several portions, and then 
qoietly resuming their seats.* The sitting posture 

* lliis priAciiHilly refers to classes of elder scholars, for young cbil- 
dren should always be taught to read coUectivdy, either by means of 
moveable letters, or by " large sheet lessons.'^ In general, therefore, it 
irill be necessary, to require such children to Hand daring the reading 
exercise, in order to make them form a semicircle, and thus to bring 
tbem sufficiently near to the teacher; but, as the exercise in this case 
iriU be shorter than in the more advanced classes, the time can be so 
apportioned as to allow a sufficient period for sitting : continued stand- 
lag, and especially when the scholars have afterwards to attend public 
iciTice, should be avoided. H 
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may also be allowed doriBg the explaoatoiy and 
illustiatiTe porticMia of the instractiim; but, it 
would appear best, when repetitioa-exeidses are 
recited; and also while the interrogation and appli- 
cation are proceeding, to require the scholarB to 
stand; as they are then nearer to the teacher, and 
these engagements, especially the application of the 
lesson, are most effectiye when conducted in a 
subdued voice, and the sight of all extraneous ob- 
jects as much as possible excluded. 

To attain a complete knowledge of the art of 
teaching, will demand your most persevering efforts. 
Consider well the full import of the term art, and 
that application of it which has been made in the 
preceding pages. Think of the requisites neces- 
sary to make you an efficient teacher: pay strict 
and constant attention to the style both of your 
language and delivery. Study to explain your 
meaning with clearness as well as accuracy. Illus- 
trate sparingly, but always suitably. Interrogate 
again and again, but always do it with an intel- 
ligent reference to the capacities of your scholars. 
Apply the truth with faithfulness; but let your 
plainest words be full of tenderness and love.— 
Your explanations, illustrations, and interrogations^ 
should be a little in advance of the pupils ; and 
your applications should speak with dignity, at 
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once to the intellect, and the heart The language 
in which all are clothed should be appropriate, 
if it do not manifest elegance; and every thing 
connected with vour teaching should be calculated 
to awaken interest in your scholars ; to call forth 
the best energies of their minds ; and to lead their 
souls to Christ, to happiness, and to heaven. 

Concluding Observations. — Dear fellow- 
labourer, such are some of the thoughts and prin- 
ciples by which you should be actuated and guided 
in your preparation for duty. Let the preliminary 
considerations which have been presented, receive 
a due share of your attention. Seek to attain the 
right method of communicating instruction. And 
Btriye systematically to acquire proficiency in the art 
of teaching. A few additional principles and details 
will be suggested in the subsequent pages, and 
many others will arise in your mind, upon mature 
reflection; but what has been already advanced 
may be taken for present use, if you are already 
employed in the good work, and combined with 
your weekly preparation for Sabbath duties. Or, 
if about to engage in this blessed employment, the 
topics that have been briefly noticed, may be used 
as a basis, on which to extend that preparatory 
course of study and reading, which ought to form 
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a part of the preliminaiy occupation of every one 
who engages in the all-important work of Sunday 
School teaching. 

The preliminary study required to make the 
teachers of Sabbath Schools intellectually fitted for 
extensive usefulness, and the practical instruction 
necessary to qualify them for their work, have 
been too much neglected; but the vnriter confi* 
dently hopes that the day will yet arrive, when a 
satisfactory knowledge of the rudiments, both of 
the principles and details of teaching, will at least 
be considered indispensably requisite, before the 
important office of a Sunday School teacher is un- 
dertaken, or an attempt is made to fulfil its respon- 
sible and momentous duties. 

The advantages of this previous study and spe- 
cial instruction may have been denied to the reader ; 
it b possible that you may have been appointed 
to a class before you fully understood the nature 
of the responsible emplo3rment, or the means best 
calculated to produce the desired efiect ; and you 
cannot leave the duties with which you are en- 
trusted for the exclusive study of first principles. 
Still, by persevering efibrts, you can acquire such 
a general knowledge both of the principles, and of 
the means, of youthful instruction and discipline, 
as shall enable you to form a correct and practical 
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plan of religious education. The want of earlj 
systematic training may render your preparation 
for teaching more difficult, and other imperative 
engagements may retard the work of complete 
qualification ; but though your progress in the at- 
tainment of the necessary requisites be slow, yet if 
you are really in earnest, you may rest satisfied 
that your exertions will, in the end, be crowned 
with an abundant reward. 

The work of the Sunday School teacher is, how- 
ever, so important, that even when great advan- 
tages are possessed, it would be a fearful presump- 
tion to engage in it without diligent preparation. 
When fully carried out, this work is nothing less 
than the exhibition of the Gospel to sinful chil- 
dren ; and an attempt to snatch immortal souls from 
the bitter pains of everlasting death. — It is more : 
Sunday School teaching is designed to take hold 
of intelligent beings before bad habits are formed^ 
and after leading them to Christ for pardon, to carry 
them forward in holiness ; thus making them exten- 
nye blessings to the world, and urging them to 
devote their whole lives to the advancement of the 
kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ; so that 
He may reign over all the nations of the earth. 

Such a momentous object does indeed demand 
diligent preparatory study, and should call forth 
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your untiring efforts after thorough qualification : 
whatever others may do, tfou cannot, consistently 
With your exalted profession, engage in such duties 
without careful preparation, solemn prayer, and 
the consecration of your best powers. You will 
have difficulties to surmount, but an unreserved 
surrender of yourself to the great work, will make 
your employment increasingly profitable and de- 
lightful. " It is not the will of your Heavenly 
Father that one of these little ones should perish." 
" I beseech yoi*, therefore, by the mercies of God, 
that you present your body a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service." May these observations assist your pre- 
paration for duty J may they lead you to devote 
yourself to the service of Gk)d; and make you 
strive still more earnestly to fulfil His will, by 
leading many children unto Christ, and through 
Him into the kingdom of Heaven. 
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INTRODUCTORY ENGAGEMENTS. 



Sbcapitulation, Further Statstneni of propoted DeaSffth-' 
SuxDAT MoRNino, SoUmn Rejleetioiu, — ^Thb Scbooi*, 
Auembling of the Scholars. — Opbnino Sbbyxcb, School 
DewUUmal JSnffogemenis.-^ChosiVQt Rbmabks. 

The completeness of a preparation for the di8> 
charge of duty, is best evidenced by the ease, 
rapidity, and efficiency, -with which the acquired 
knowledge can be applied, in the performance of 
the design for which that preparation was undei^ 
taken. In the former part of this work, some of the 
preparatory duties of the Sunday School teacher 
have been notiiced — such as, a careful examination 
of personal feelings, a constant regard ixi the 
rules of the school, attention to the necessary 
minor regulations for the government of the class, 
the formation of a suitable plan of teaching, an 
arrangement of the time allotted for instruction, 
and a consideration of the mind as the object on 
which certain operations were to be performed. 
The way in which this work should be done, and 
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the different methods ordinarily employed for its 
accomplishmenty haye also been examined. Some 
general suggestions on the art of teaching, have 
likewise been supplied ; and the review of prepara- 
tory duties completed; by a glance at the four prin- 
cipal divisions into which the work of instruction 
might be divided. A few thoughts and hints on 
each of these points, have been suggested as topics 
for careful and frequent consideration during the 
week; and it is now designed to contemplate the 
teacher's performance of duty on the Sabbath-day. 
The diversified engagements and exercises of the 
Sunday School will therefore be exhibited; and 
teachers will be urged to carry out fully the vari- 
ous ideas and suggestions presented, as far as they 
may be adapted to the general regulations of their 
several schools, and suited to the varied wants of 
their respective classes. 

Sunday Morning. — Rise early. The self- 
denial which this may require, will be amply com- 
pensated by the satisfactions which a faithful dis- 
chai^ of the duties of private devotion will as- 
suredly afford. The selection of a few verses of 
Scripture, as a subject for meditation, while put- 
ting on your apparel, and a persevering applica- 
tion of the mind to that subject, will greatly assist 
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in promoting a spirit of snpplicatioii ; it will give 
definiteness to yoar petitions, and make the exei^ 
cise of private prayer altogether more delightful 
and spiritual. The careful reading of a short 
passage from the Sacred Volume, is far prefer- 
able to the hurried perusal of several chapters: 
but, though such a portion he taken, in order more 
completely to master its contents ; yet the practice 
of usually reading the entire chapter, of which it 
forms a part, is strongly recommended. The ad- 
Tantages of early puhlic religious services, are 
manifold; but when they cannot be obtained witli- 
out the sacrifice of private devotional engage- 
ments, it will be found that the boiefits, however 
great, have been too dearly purchased. Let no 
imaginary benefits or self-imposed duties, then, 
deprive you of the inestimable privilege of pri- 
vately seeking commimion with God; but ''by 
prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let 
your requests be made known unto Him." — ^As- 
suming therefore, that you have faithfully dis- 
charged the duties of reading the Holy Scriptures, 
and of private prayer; and that you have half an 
hour left, which may be spent in serious medita- 
tion; the following reflections will serve to sug- 
gest many topics which may be most profitably 
employed for this purpose. 
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SoLBHH Reflectioks. — The preparation is 
complete— the sacred day has come — ^nothing now 
remains, but the discharge of duty; and a delight- 
ful but solemn engagement it is. Reali^ the idea 
that the Sunday School system '' is the wisest sys- 
tem of instruction that has been inyented. Other 
systems classify in part, but the grand character- 
istic of this system, is, that it gives the power of 
reaching every mind, catering for every intellect, 
studying the habits of each scholar, adapting in- 
struction to each one, and making deep and pe^ 
manent impressions on all. The teacher has a 
power to reach, mould, and shape, the immortal 
mind of each pupil ^ perhaps, far beyond that of any 
other human being. The parents may love the 
child more, and know the disposition better ; but 
perhaps they do not understand or love religion; 
perhaps they are ignorant, and have so many im* 
perfections themselves, that their instructions are 
unheeded; but, as a Sabbath School teacher, you 
may rise above all this, and obtain a control over 
each child far beyond that of anybody else. For 
what has Qod thus placed these children in your 
hands ? That you may lead them into the fold of 
Christ ; that yov, may labour and pray for the con- 
version of every child committed to your care» and 
not feel that your duty — your anaoMnnA duty is 
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performed, so long as a single child remains an- 
conyerted. Many teachers, whose aims were these, 
have wept for joy at the table of Christ, where they 
have been joined by every one of their class/' 

'' It is the Sabbath morning. You are about to 
go to the Sunday School ; — ^what should be your 
aim ?— what your feelings ? You are going to be 
engaged to-day in imparting religious instruction, 
in making impressions upon immortal souls, in 
labouring for the salvation of the earth. Perhaps 
the children whom you are about to teach have 
no parents, or you are to supply the place of a 
father or mother; — ^perhaps their parents know 
not how to give religious instruction; — ^perhaps 
they are sinful, and have a decided distaste for re- 
ligion : and all that is done for the souls of these 
children must be done by you. Perhaps they are 
60 young, or so unenlightened, that the instruc- 
tions of the pulpit are above their comprehension, 
and they get little good from that source : perhaps 
the only conceptions of God, or Christ ; of heaven, 
or hell, which these children have ev^ obtained, 
have been received from you. Perhaps when you 
meet your class, one will be absent ; one, who has 
been cut off by death since the last Sabbath : do 
you feel that if this be so, you can say, — * I, did 
my duty faithfully to the soul of that child?' 
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Perhaps before another Sabbath comes, some one 
whom you meet to-day, will be called into etenuiy: 
—are yoa going with the purpose to make imprefr- 
sions on the mind of each, as you would, did yoa 
know this would be the case? Grod may remoye 
you from this field of labour brfore another Sab- 
bath : — are you going to meet your class in such 
a state of mind, that you could, from a dying bed, 
look back upon it with joy? You, and your scho- 
lars, are now a week nearer eternity and the judg- 
ment-seat, than you were the last Sabbath : — are 
you preparing for the great day of final account? 
Perhaps your pupils are dull, restless, inattentive, 
obstinate, and wicked: be it so— is anything too hard 
for the Lord ? Are they more stupid, or obstinate, 
or wicked, with their light ; than you are, consider- 
ing i^our privil^es ? If the Holy Ghost still waits, 
warning you, and striying with your conscience, 
shall your patience be exhausted in teaching these 
children ? Multitudes of such children have been 
converted to God, and are now singing the praises 
of redeeming mercy in heaven :— may not those 
committed to your charge be prepared for the same 
blessedness ? If you labour aright, pray aright, and 
feel aright, may you not hope hereafter to meet 
them, pure and glorious spirits, in your Father's 
kingdom, and rejoice with them there for ever ?"* 

* Slightly altered from Todd't Sunday School Teacher. 
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The School. — What pleasing and powerful 
associations are suggested by this word. Despite 
the recollection of the seyerity frequently prac- 
tised, and of the labour that was often needlessly 
imposed; there are yet many agreeable reminis- 
cences connected with school, which even the lapse 
of years does not efface. But Sunday School en- 
gagements are calculated not only to produce like 
pleasurable associations in time, but to awaken feel- 
ings which will afford satisfaction throughout eter- 
nity. Let such a thought as this, occupy your 
mind while preparing for school ; it will animate 
70a while striving to overcome the difficulties which 
may occasionally arise. Ill health, or the incle- 
mency of the weather, may sometimes render a 
considerable effort necessary to ensure youi* punc- 
tual attendance; but the reflection that many hearts 
may hereafter be gladdened by the remembrance 
of your affectionate and christian conduct in the 
Sunday School, will greatly tend to lighten those 
self-denying exertions which may be required. 

Leave home in good time, but before leaving it, 
partake of a sufficient supply of food to enable you 
to sustain the exertions which you are now about 
to undertake: the omission to do so, has been 
frequently known to cause discomfort, and even 
indisposition throughout the day. A Bible with 
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marginal references, and a pencil to mark the at- 
tendance of the scholars, should always be pro* 
vided: the neglect of this simple precaution is, 
likewise, productive of serious inconvenience— two 
classes are often thrown into a state of confusion, 
because a teacher has occasion to leave the scholars 
for the purpose of borrowing a paicil, or a book, 
from the teacher of another class. 

While proceeding on your way to the school, 
you may be profitably occupied in the contempla- 
tion of the subject which is to form the basb of 
your instructions during the day; and in your 
walk to the school should you observe any of Ihe 
scholars, do not pass them as though you knew 
them not; but kindly notice those who vrUk early 
feet are hastening thither : rather go out of the 
direct path, or linger as you pass along, in order 
to give a welcome salutation to a regular scholar; 
or to lead a careless, wandering child, into the 
way of instruction and of peace. 

AssBMBLiKQ OF THE SCHOLARS. — Enter the 
school as a place in which you expect to receive 
pleasure, and to communicate lasting benefits. If 
none of the officers or the more influential teachers 
be present, you should endeavour, though without 
an improper assumption of authority, to maintain 
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order until they arrive ; but never attempt to en- 
force your commands by harsh measures. If kind 
words, and a very moderate exercise of authority 
will not make the scholars fulfil your wishes, do 
not be unduly distressed ; nor manifest symptoms 
of impatience, or angry feelings. Your responsi* 
bility for the good conduct of the scholars, except 
those pf your own class, does not extend beyond 
this; unless the charge of the school be committed 
to you. Remember, if you attempt to coerce a 
scholar, and do not completely succeed, your in- 
fluence in the school, and more especially in your 
own class, may be grieyously impaired. Should 
jour services not be needed to maintain order while 
the scholars are assembling, go directly to your 
class; a little private conversation with a scholar 
on the subject of personal religion, has sometimes 
effected a greater amount of good, than has been 
accomplished by the more public instructions of 
the class during several sabbaths. It is presumed 
that the books and other materials required for the 
use of the class, wiU be provided before the com- 
mencement of the school engagements; and that 
the suggestions respecting the arrangement of the 
scholars in the class, previously given, will receive 
a due share of the teacher's attention. * 
• see page 44. 
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OpBirma Sbryigb.— The tide ^mtrodnotory 
engagemeniBy" hae been gireii to thk chapter fat 
the poipoBe of inclndmg not only a shoti notice of 
the dutiee of Sunday Sdiool teachers before coming 
to the school; but of thoee also which appeftam 
to them, preyionsl^ to commencing the ircnk of 
instruction in the classes. Teachers are too prone 
to neglect their scholars during the opening sehool 
service, from a mistaken notion, that the charge of 
the scholais thai belongs to the superintendent; 
but the ftllacy of this must be obyious upon the 
least reflection. It is the care of the whole school, 
not that of single classes, which deroWes upon 
the superintendent; and if he has, publicly, to 
notice the inattention or disorderly behaviour of 
individual scholars, it is because the teachers are 
titfaer unable, or unwilling, properly to discharge 
their duties. To begin well is most important, 
inasmuch as the conduct of the scholars through* 
out the day, will often take its complexion from 
the behaviour permitted during the opening school 
service. This service is designed to produce a 
devotional frame of mind; and, consequently, the 
teachers are bound to make strenuous efforts to ren- 
der its several engagements conduciv^i to t&e accom- 
plishment of so desirable an object A brief notice 
of these ^gagements will now be attempted. 
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School Devotional EKaAOBMEim. — It is 
not proposed under tliis head to dweil at any 
length upon the exerekes which fonn the com- 
menoing engagements of the school, hecause nei- 
ther the order, nor the mode of conducting them 
nsuallj rests with the teacher ; they are merely no- 
ticed in this place with a view to draw attention to 
those duties which they inyolve. The nature and 
extent of these duties will, of course, rary wi^ the 
land of exercises which are adopted ; but Hie en- 
gagements employed, in different schools, for the 
opening devotional service, may be sufficiently 
co]i^[>reiiended under three general divisions,-— 
reading the Holy Scriptures, and the exercises of 
Singing, and of Prayer. 

Reading the Holy Soriptures. The short- 
nesa of the time generally allotted for teaching, and 
many other difficulties which need not be minutely 
qpedfied, have led to the disuse of this practice in 
many Sunday Schools ; should the reading of a 
portion of the Sacred Volume, however, form part 
of the opening service, require strict attention from 
all your scholars; and if any are able, let them 
turn to the passage which is selected, and atten- 
tiyely follow the reader. "When the Scriptures 
are read, testify your reverence to the revealed will 
of God^ by care^l attention -"* and endeavour in 

• Wignm on Sunday Schools. 
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some part of the day's exercises to make a refeN 
enee to that portion which is thus read. 

SiNGiNQ. — This division of the engagements 
will continually demand your best assistance. When 
harmoniously performed^ it constitutes a most de- 
lightful part of the opening service ; and it is reallj 
difficulty now such an opportunity is presented, to 
avoid dwelling on this interesting, but neglected 
subject. Indifference and neglect frequently make 
the duty of praise both wearisome to the scholars, 
and absolutely painful to many of the teachers.— 
The soothing and beneficial effects of good singing 
are as indisputable, as the distraction and injury 
which are produced by its slovenly, or boisterous 
performance. Give to this exercise, therefore, that 
r^ard which its importance fairly demands. If all 
the scholars be not provided with hymn books, en- 
courage those who possess them, to invite a friendly 
participation. Let the hymns which are most fre- 
quently sung, be occasionally read and explained 
by you, if you have charge of one of the upper 
classes ; or if younger children be entrusted to your 
charge, let these hymns be committed to memory 
as a part of the ordinary instruction ; so that aU 
the scholars may intelligently join in this heavenly 
exercise, "singing and making melody in their 
hearts to the Lord." 
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Prater. — During the time of prayer, require 
perfect silence and order. Let the Bcholars clasp 
their hands in front, and let them close their ejes : if 
these members of the body are thus secured and an 
6rect posture rigidly enforced, much disorder will 
be prevented. Should kneeling be demanded by 
the tisages of the school, you ought to kneel with 
the scholars ; and also strive to prevent them from 
indalging in those lazy and irreverent postures so 
frequently adopted when this attitude is required. 
The custom of teachers standing, and yet obliging 
tjieir scholars to kneel, may lead children to sup- 
pose that the teacher's only concern during prayer, 
is to observe their conduct ; and a stronger argu- 
ment need not be urged to cause the immediate 
discontinuance of such an inconsistent practice. 

Closing Remarks. — As the duties connected 
with the general exercises of the school will be 
again adverted to in the concluding chapter, a few 
closing remarks must suffice here. The efficient 
performance of public religious engagements cannot 
long be sustained, if private devotion be neglected : 
weigh most scrupulously the full import of these 
few words. — To urge in a formal manner upon 
christian teachers the necessity of punctuality, 
would seem to imply, that they were guilty of a fault 
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which is oonnderad almost unpardonablo, eren in 
mere worldly men. — At school| let your conduct on 
all occasions be worthy of your office : during the 
devotional services, observe those attitudes yowrm^y 
which you wish your scholars to maintain: so rit 
or stand in the class, that you can see all your sdio- 
lars at the same time: join fervently in the school 
devotional engagements; and when the nature ot 
the service will admit, not only unite in it audibly, 
but encourage every member of your class to do 
the same. Your scholars wiU imitate you, whe&er 
your conduct be worthy of imitation or not: the 
interest which you appear to take, in the reading, 
in. the singing, and in the prayers, will be the 
standard by which they judge of the importance 
of these exercises.— Ignorance or misconception 
respecting the '^ introductory engagements," which 
have been thus briefly noticed, may exist among 
Sunday School teachers ; and on behalf of those 
who possess not the opportunity of ascertaining 
their duties, it may be pleaded in extenuation ; but 
when obligations have been clearly pointed ou^ 
and when the duty of fulfilling them is openly ac- 
knowledged, the sin which attends thdr non-per- 
formance is most fearfully aggravated. 
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GflvtBAL TiBW OF THB ExBBCisBS. Mcming and After^ 
fmn.*— Ehgaosmsntb of thb Scholars. Prayer,^ 
AqMfi/iofi— ilMiitf^^^^ENOAeiBMBHTS of thb Tbachbb. 
Iwitrvetum of Elementary CUuiee'^Inttnieiian qf Scripture 
C/aM0t.— AppLiCATioir. 

The openmg exercises are condndedi and the 
moment for you to commence instruction has now 
arriyed. You know your duty } and have examin- 
ed the feelings with which it is und^-taken : your 
plan is formed ; and the time at your disposal has 
been judiciously divided : in secret your heart han 
been upliiled to God for a hlessing ; and in public 
you have joined your feUow-*teachers in suppli^ 
eating the influences of the Holy Spirit. You are 
about to begin your work; and how shall you 
begin ? Can you do better than call your scholars 
around you, and let them repeat a short prayer; 
and then follow the exercise with some concise 
remarks and exhortations on the nature and duty 
of prayer ; on the spirit in which the duty should 
be performed; or on those helps that may he 
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obtained to forther its due discharge ? If systema- 
tically arranged, you have subjects here, for a short 
opening class exercise, sufficient for many months; 
and which, by a little management, may be most 
profitably adapted to the lesson for the day. — ^A 
general view of the class exercises for both morn- 
ing and afternoon will be presented, before under- 
taking that more minute examination of the sepa- 
rate exercises which is now designed. 

MoRNiNa Exercises. — ^The class exercises for 
the morning, in addition to prayer, should consist 
of the repetition of a hymn or a few verses of 
Scripture, and a reading exercise ; each division to 
be followed by suitable explanations, questions, 
and application ; the whole being summed up by 
a brief recapitulation of the principal points in the 
lesson which has been taught. A few remarks on 
divine worship, and, if practicable, a short expla- 
nation of some portion of the public service, should 
also be added. The importance of public worship, 
and the duties belonging to it, should be frequently 
exhibited in every class ; and the most strenuous 
efforts made, to render this part of the engagements 
of the Sabbath, both interesting and profitable to 
the scholars. The services of rlie sanctuary should 
b^ so mtenvoven with the engagements of the 
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school^ that the scholars may be led to perceiye, 
that religious instruction, and the production of 
deyotional feeling are alike the objects of both. 
Constantly to pass over the ordinance of public 
worship, as an engagement with which Sunday 
School instruction has no necessary connexion, 
mast be productive of serious evils. 

Afternoon Exercises. — The opening service 
of the aflemoon, should be viewed as an introduc- 
tion to the recommencement of the class engage- 
ments; and the scholars should be taught to feel 
that absence during any part of the day must always 
be attended with a corresponding, and irreparable 
loss of benefit. — The class exercises in the after- 
noon may commence with the recital of the text 
of the morning Sermon, and a few questions and re- 
marks on those parts of the discourse which may 
be particularly adapted to the scholars. The read- 
ing, or the repetition, of a hymn or of a portion 
of catechism, and a reading exercise may follow ; 
each of these exercises being accompanied by ap- 
propriate explanations, illustrations, interrogations, 
and application, as recommended in the outline of 
the morning exercises. A general examination of 
the scholars, and an application of all the lessons 
of the day, with a short evening prayer, will fully 
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ooeupy the remainder of the afternoon; and may 
^propriately conolude the class exercises. 

The Tarietj of exercises here proposed may, by 
some, be thought undesirable ; but yariety is neces- 
sary to ensure the continued attention of children. 
The selection of one prominent lessim on vhidi to 
concentrate the mental energies of &e class may be 
still made, and the entire exercises of the dayreii- 
dered subsenrient to ibe inculcation of those parti- 
cular truths or doctrines which have been selected; 
indeed this systematic adaptadon of the exerciseSi 
especially in the elementary classes, is not the least 
important part of thai preparation for the work of 
teaching which has been urged. — It may perhaps 
assist the detailed inyestigation of the class exer- 
cises which is now intended, by dividing the sub- 
ject into two parts ; viz, the engagements of the 
scholars, and those occupations which more imme- 
diately relate to the teacher. 

BKaAaSMEKTS OF THE SCHOLARS. 

From the foregoing observations it must be 
evident fliat the outline of the class exercises just 
given, is not supposed to be equally adapted to 
«very Sunday School class. The general sketch 
which has beai presmted is designed, not for one 
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dayor&rapaiticalar class^ or for different clnmw 
under fayoiired drcumstanees ; bat for use in any 
school, and in all the classes during a soccession of 
jeaiB, and nnder circnmstances which are almost as 
dissimilar, as thej are numerous. In some olasses^ 
the examination of a few Terses of Scripture will 
folly engage ihe attention of the scholars during the 
whole period allotted to instruction ; while in the 
lower classes, eren a still greater variety of changes 
in the exercises, may occasionally be necessary.— 
The engagements of the scholars may, howeyer, be 
conyeniently arranged under the respectiye heads 
of Prayer, Bepetition, and Reading. 

Pratbr. — ^Experience has proved the desirable* 
neis of commencing and concluding the engage- 
ments of every Sabbath-day, in each class, by the 
repetition of a short and suitable form of prayer. 
On this a diversity of opinion may possibly arisen 
the suggestion is not, however, offered to excite 
controversy^ but to promote religious feeling ; it is 
not presented as a fanciful or untried novelty, but 
proposed as a solemn duty. The public devotional 
engagements of the school, when rightly conducted, 
have many and peculiar advantages ; but alone 
they do not afford the required instruction. To 
asnst in establishing the habit of daily private 
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prayer is a most important part of a Sunday 
School teacher's duty; and as the ohligation is 
generally acknowledged, so the means by which it 
may be best accomplished should be assiduously 
studied. The necessity for the proposed instnictioii 
will be evident if a careful investigation be made; 
for it will then be found that many children who 
attend Sunday Schools, never use, in private, the 
words of prayer; or, if a form be taught to some 
of them by their parents, it is generally inappro- 
priate, and often, it is positively absurd. 

If formality or irreverence be feared, different 
prayers, composed in the exact words of Scripture, 
may be taught in the several classes; and the form 
may be changed from time to time ; or such varied 
means used, as shall effectually prevent the dread- 
ed evils. Should the collect for the Sunday be 
taught in the school, a most instructive and suit- 
able prayer will be regularly provided, which, with 
the occasional use, in the class, of an appropriate 
form for daily private devotion, will supply all 
that is necessary for this part of the exercises in 
the scripture classes. 

The only reason that need be offered for the 
agitation of this subject in a work especially de- 
signed for general use, is its great importance ; and 
the astonishing apathy with which, in many in- 
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stances, the subject has been treated. The suggan 
tion is offered after much deliberation ; not as the 
opinion of one bigoted to forms, but as the result 
of a careful examination of Sunday School chil* 
dren under the most varied circumstances; and 
the writer would feel much grieved if the hint, 
thus conscientiously given, should be construed 
mto an expression of sectarian feeling : for, what* 
eyer may be his opinions upon subjects connected 
with church government and discipline, a scrupu- 
loos attempt has been made to exclude them alto- 
gether from every part of this little work. When 
erery child has been brought to Christ, the minor 
points which now so unhappily divide His church, 
may form suitable topics for discussion among 
Sanday School teachers. 

Give to this subject, then, your serious and pray- 
erful consideration, and if you are satisfied that it 
is not your duty thus to teach children to pray ; if 
you determine that prayers so taught in the class 
are not calculated to further your great object, put 
the suggestion aside. Dictation is not intended : 
the subject has been presented to excite patient 
and impartial examination ; and if this purpose is 
effected, the design of its introduction is so far 
accomplished. But if, on the other hand, you are 
persuaded that it is not enough to pray with, and 
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fi>r jovjt fleholan; then ghre them ibat asnstaiMe 
whieh, it is thonghty th^ so madfat need: — not 
only continne to urge the dnij at haUtnal pmate 
prayar, but give them words to noe sh ow them 
what thej need, and teach ihem ham to pray. If 
you diligently cnltiTatei and constantly enjoy, com- 
munion with Gtod. you will find that Ihis ail4m- 
portant duty maj, without difficulty or formality, 
be profitably set before your scholars CTery time 
you meet An arrangement of the sereral parts 
into which the subject of prayer may be diTided, 
was urged in the general view of the class zer- 
oises; if such an arrangemei^ be carefully made, 
if the duty of private intercessory prayer, and of 
daily imploring personal blessings, be kindly en- 
forced; then, not only will a series of interesting 
and practical topics be provided for the class ; but 
the instruction thus given, may eventually lead 
to the establishment of a habit of fervent and in- 
tdlig^t private devotion. 

Rbpstition. — Should repetition exercises be 
required of your class, let all the scholars stand at 
the same time, even though some of them may not 
be able to repeat the lesson perfectly; they can listen 
while the other scholars are repeating; and the 
efiects of such an arrangement will befound in 
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maDy ways to act most beieficiallj* The appointed 
exercise aught be taught to a whole dassi in less 
time than is often spent in scolding individnal 
scholars because it has not been learned. But 
although the instructor may occasionally teach a 
short rq)etition lesson to the class, it should be 
distinctly remembered, and especially in the upper 
classesy that the Sunday School is not the place for 
oommittiBg lessons to memory; but a place for the 
eommunication and reception of religious know- 
ledge. Eyen the repetition of acquired exercises 
should be limited: the Sabbath is too often spent 
in employments of this kind, which, if carefully ex- 
ammed, will be found to be purely mechanical. 

Ab an exercise of the memory, the exact words 
of the lesson diould be required ; but the minds of 
the scholars may be profitably exercised by occa- 
sionally allowing them to give in their own words 
the true sense of more extended passages which 
should be selected for this purpose. In classes of 
younger children, each child may, in turn, repeat a 
part of the lesson; theentire exercise being then, col- 
lectiTely, repeated seyeral times ; but in the more 
adyanced classes, the sense will be best preserved 
if each scholar be allowed to repeat the whole por- 
tion. By desiring the more intelligent scholars to 
repeat the portion ^#^, the memories of those who 
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are less forward will be greatly assisted. In esti- 
mating the relative proficiency of the scholars, be 
careful to distinguish between those who have time 
and abilities to accomplish the required task; and 
those who only possess these advantages in a limited 
degree. During the repetitions, exact the strictest 
silence and attention from the whole class. 

Repetition exercises, especially when selected from 
the Scriptures, should not be received, unless they 
can be correctly and fluently given ; it is far better 
to let scholars read from the book, than to permit 
them to stumble through a few verses, and after 
destroying the sense by numerous mistakes, to 
call the attempt a repetition exercise. The book 
should always be closed a short time previous to 
the repetition, as the practice induces mental eflbrt. 
While repeating, never suffer the scholars to prompt 
each other. If you do not perfectly remember the 
portion yourself, be careful that you do not hold 
the book in such a manner as to offer an induce- 
ment to deception; and constantly watch your 
scholars, so that they may not secretly glance at 
the books which maybe provided for their use: 
habits of deceit are often fostered, by the inattra^- 
tion of Sunday School teachers to these minute 
particulars. — ^The cultivation of the memory will be 
separately considered in a subsequent page. 
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Reading. — Good reading is not a common oi 
an easy attainment ; and its value, as an instrument 
of education, has not been suficientlj considered by 
teachers. Correct reading is essential to the clear 
and comprehensive understanding of any important 
subject, and no pains should be spared in making 
this part of instruction as perfect as possible. The 
facts recorded in the Holy Scriptures are frequently 
misunderstood, and the most important lessons 
overlooked, in consequence of the very imperfect 
and careless manner in which they are read. The 
omission of the smaller words, or the substitution 
of such words as rwr for fovj of for if an for »«, 
is fatal to the sense of a passage; and the false 
reading of one child, will render the most beautiful 
incident in a story unintelligible, if it does not make 
it irresistibly ludicrous to the other scholars. 

To teach reading as an art, for an art it most 
certainly is, would require an expenditure of time 
on the part of the teacher, and an amount of prac- 
tice on the part of the scholar, quite incompatible 
with the professed design of Sunday Schools ; but 
though a teacher of religion, you may still correct 
literal errors \ and you ought, even on the Lord's 
day, to prevent, as much as possible, offensive tones 
and improper pronunciation. With the limited time 
at your disposal, you cannot accomplish all that it 

K 
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required; but still you can do much to produce 
that reyerential and correct reading of the Word 
of God, which the sacredness of its nature, and 
the great importance of its communications, so 
imperatively demand. The best methods of per- 
forming this part of your duty will claim your 
serious attention ; and as the least objectionable, if 
not the most speedy way of securing the desired 
result, the following suggestions are offered. 

Always join in the reading lessons, unless the 
misconduct of the scholars should induce you to 
withhold the privilege. The careful and distinct 
manner in which you read; the proper emphasis 
which you put on the more important words; 
the change of tone which you adopt when the 
language of different individuals is introduced; 
your constant observance of the several pauses, 
and the general adaptation of your style to the 
varied subjects as they occur ; will do more to pro- 
duce good readers in a Sunday School class, than 
a multitude of elaborate lectures upon the art of 
reading. The irreverent, boisterous, drawling, or 
whining manner in which the Holy Scriptures are 
often read, should be constantly reprehended; and 
whenever the language of command, exhortation, 
entreaty, or interrogation occurs in the lesson, the 
scholars should be taught to mark the change by 
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an appropriate and natural alteration of the tone 
and emphasis. The common errors^ such as a 
repetition of words, erroneous pronunciation, drop- 
ping of the voice, and the absence of expression, 
should also be kindly corrected; and the impro- 
priety of such habits shown by appropriate ex- 
amples and illustrations. 

As a general class regulation, each scholar should 
be allowed to read to a full stop; but practically to 
exemplify the manner in which exercises may be 
varied, the following are given as some of the me- 
thods that may be adopted in the reading lessons. 
The usual order of reading in the class, in turn 
from right to left, may be reversed ; or the lesson 
may be commenced by any particular scholar whom 
the teacher may select When the number of pupils 
is unequal, the commencement may be occasionally 
made from the centre of the class, a scholar on 
each side following alternately. Sometimes one, 
two, or three verses may be allotted to each scho- 
lar; or the reading may be continued until the 
word 'next' is uttered by the teacher, when the 
following word of the exercise should be imme- 
diately required from the next child as a test of 
discipline. Strict attention during the time of 
reading may also be obtained, by requiring the 
scholars to follow the very instant their names are 
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announced. Occasionally, when the number of 
scholars is few, and the subject includes a dialogue, 
the words of the different speakers named in the 
lesson may be severally read by different scholars ; 
or one of them may take the whole of the words 
spoken by the most prominent character, each 
of the other members of the class being required 
to read to a note of interrogation, or to a period, 
in rotation. 

The books employed for teaching reading will 
require careful consideration. The propriety of 
using the Bible for this purpose has been often 
questioned, and, from the reasons urged, it would 
seem desirable that the Sacred Volume should not 
constantly be so employed, imtil the scholars have 
acquired a tolerable degree of proficiency. The 
privilege of reading a few easy verses as a reward 
for past diligence, or as an encouragement to excite 
future exertions, may, however, be occasionally al* 
lowed with the happiest effect If hymns be read 
in the class, that monotonous swinging of the voice 
in which imeducated persons indulge, must be 
carefully corrected ; and the peculiar twang of the 
Infimt Schools should also be studiously avoided. 
Catechisms or question-books may be advantage- 
ously employed as reading-lessons; the scholars 
alternately asking the questions, and giving the 
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answers : or to yary the exercise, the teacher maj 
propose the first question ; and then require each 
member of the class in turn to read an answer, 
and ask the next question. This method of using a 
catechism has been foimd more profitable than the 
repetition of two or three answers only upon each 
Sabbath, by which means an acquaintance with 
the contents of a small volume is not obtained for 
seyeral months or even years. A short extract 
from a work, illustratiye of the lesson, may also 
be occasionally read by one of the scholars, strict 
attention being required from the others; or the 
portion selected may be read by the whole class, 
the book being handed round, and each scholar 
reading a complete sentence or paragraph in suc- 
cession. If the book from which such extract is 
taken belong to the School lending-library, so 
much the better. 

That the important exercise of reading has been 
sadly neglected by Sunday School teachers will be 
too plainly proyed by a scrutinizing and impartial 
yisit to a few Sunday Schools. The following 
testimony of a most yaluable and indefatigable 
friend of religious education forcibly exhibits the 
nature and extent of the neglect: — ''We haye 
more than once taken a station near a class, that 
we might hear the scholars read or repeat, and we 
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have been shocked at the gross and shameM errors 
which have escaped the notice^ or at least the 
required correction of the teacher ; particularly in 
the miscalling of words, mistaking and disregard- 
ing points, and in a general monotony of tone and 
manner, which indicated the mechanical character 
of the whole process. In these, and like cases, the 
teacher is guilty of great neglect ; and the child is 
pro&ning the day and the word of God, by a worse 
than useless employment of time and breath."* 

This strong declaration from one so devotedly 
attached to the Simday School cause is most pain- 
ful; and though the sad description may not in 
any degree apply to your class, yet it should 
excite increased regard to the exercise of reading, 
and move you to use your best energies in promo- 
ting a more adequate attention to a duty so neces- 
sary and so important. If you can privately assist 
any of your fellow-teachers in this department of 
their labours, do it liberally, in a kind and humble 
spirit ; and if you need assistance yourself, do not 
be too foolish to seek it : — that pride which stands 
in the way of duty is a grievous sin. 

The ability to read fluently and correctly is 
an acquirement that will well repay you for any 
self-denial which may be demanded in its attain* 

. • Packard's Teacher Taught. 
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m^it Begin, therefore, bj improying yourself, and 
frequently read aloud at home. Seek assistance in 
the selection of the books which you employ for 
thb purpose : the authorized version of the Scrip- 
tures will supply an unfailing source ', but one or 
two works by standard authors should also be ob* 
tained. Induce one or two of your fellow-teachers 
to join you in the attempt to attain greater profi- 
ciency in this valuable art. Endeavour fully to com- 
prehend the meaning of all you read : you cannot 
read well if you do not thoroughly understand the 
thoughts which the language expresses. Strive to 
read with proper animation and just expression: 
correct pronunciation, a constant regard to accent, 
and careful emphasis, are also indispensable. When 
you read aloud,.accommodate your style of reading 
to the subject ; but at all times avoid declamation 
and display : your efibrts should be directed to ex- 
press clearly the thoughts of the author, rather 
than to exhibit your superior skill in reading: 
your abilities can be more advantageously displayed 
at another time, and in another way. 

Follow your exertions after self-improvement by 
endeavours to improve the scholars ; your efibrts 
to improve yourself and others must never cease. 
The more diligently you strive to impart to others 
the knowledge which you have gained, the more 
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firmly will it be fixed in your own mind. Many 
of the hints in the preceding paragraph^ ad« 
dressed to yourself on the means of acquiring the 
art of readings may be adyantageously applied 
by you to those whom you have engaged to in- 
struct; but in addition to the suggestions already 
made, attentively consider the following : — ^Accus- 
tom all your scholars to read in the natural pitch 
of their voices^ with care and attention : the tones 
and emphasis used in the ordinary intercourse of 
life are the foundation of good reading, but the 
manner should be rather slower, and the utterance 
still more distinct Teach your scholars to read as 
they would talk, if placed in the situation which is 
described in the exercise ; and, if they are very 
young, give them the substance of the ideas con- 
tained in the lesson before they commence: the 
sense should always be combined with the sight 
and soimd of words. Correct bad habits without 
delay, and withhold the book if the reading be 
more than once performed in a slovenly or careless 
manner. Require an accurate and distinct pronun- 
ciation of every word, because correct pronunciation 
is intimately connected with correct thinking. 

Do not interrupt the reading of the class by 
explaining every difficult word as it occurs; the 
practice is neither necessary nor desirable ; the ex* 
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planation of the difficult or uncommon words before 
commencing the reading lesson may be occasionally 
employed with good effect ; but ev^i this practice 
must not be carried too &t, or weariness will be 
produced. When the exercise is concluded^ you 
should frequently invite and encourage your scho- 
lars to ask the meaning of the words which they 
do not clearly understand. To assist backward 
scholars when difficult words occur, give the cor- 
rect pronunciation at once ; and do not suffer the 
scholar first to miscal them two or three times. 
If the spelling of difficult words be permitted 
during the reading exercise, requfre the scholar to 
pronounce, correctly and distinctly, the word after 
you, before the spelling be attempted; and also to 
repeat it after the spelling is completed : this re- 
petition, preceded by the correct pronunciation of 
the teacher, will usually be sufficient to fix the 
more difficult words in the memory of all the 
scholars. In spelling, the reiteration of the sepa- 
rate syllables should be discontinued, as this custom 
takes up time which might be better employed. 
The tedious spelling of words, and the practice of 
changing the reader at eveiy stop in reading les- 
sons, may occasionally be allowable in the junior 
divisions of the school; but both practices should 
be discouraged in the Scripture classes, as the 
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connexion of the different parts of the sentences is 
thereby broken, if the force of the passage be not 
altogether destroyed. 

The time set apart for reading onght not to be 
occupied in teaching spelling ; if this branch of 
knowledge be considered a necessary part of the 
engagements of the class, let the instruction be 
given either before or after the reading exercise; 
and let the words, as they occur in the ordinary 
reading lessons be used for this purpose, omitting 
the more easy or the more difficult words, accord- 
ing to the attainments of the children. This will 
be found the most suitable, if it be not the quickest 
way of teaching spelling ; but the less there is of 
such mechanical employments on the Sabbath, the 
more will the occupation accord with the sacred- 
ncss of the Holy day. The practice of teaching 
spelling by means of columns of words alphabeti- 
cally arranged, should be at once discontinued in 
all Sunday Schools. • 

From the mechanical way in which reading has 
often been taught, many persons have been in- 
duced to object to the teaching of reading on the 
Lord's day, and have proposed that the emplojnment 
be altogether excluded from the Sunday School. 
Extremes are not uncommon, they are to be found 
even among religious people 5 you must not, how- 
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ever, be led astray by prevalent objections^ because 
they happen to be plausible and well-intended. 
That most improper and injudicious attempts have 
been made to teach reading in Sun/lay Schools is 
admitted^ but this cannot be a sufficient reason for 
the exclusion of the exercise when it is properly 
conducted. The objections have been so strongly 
urged that many teachers have already abandoned 
reading lessons in the younger classes } but if care* 
fully examined^ it will be found that these objec- 
tions arise from a mistaken notion of what is 
meant by " teaching reading." 

The pronunciation of a number of words^ with- 
out a knowledge of their meaning, is not the 
exercise which is now advocated, if such an occu- 
pation can at any time, with propriety, be called 
reading; and entirely to neglect this important 
exercise, or to suffer the scholars in a Sunday 
School to read the Holy Scriptures incorrectly, 
because it would be improper to teach the right 
pronunciation and meaning of words upon the 
Sabbath day, is so evident an error, that it might 
almost be classed with those superstitious and 
Pharisaical notions respecting the Sabbath, which 
our Lord so strongly condemned. Even in the 
junior classes, the presentation of words to the 
eyCf at the wme moment that the truth which 
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they represent b presented to the mind, would seem 
to be an advant^e which ought to be embraced, 
rather than an evil which should be deprecated. 

Reading is not merely a mechanical exercise, and 
teachers not only fall into a common error, but 
they inflict a most serious injury upon their scho- 
lars when they so teach it Correct reading de- 
mands a distinct perception of ideas ; therefore, to 
exclude reading from the junior classes, and confine 
the exercises to oral teaching, because the Sabbath 
would be pro&ned by the mechanical processes 
which are required when words are associated with 
ideas, is absolutely preposterous. In the preceding 
pages enough has been written to show the sinful- 
ness of employing Sabbath time in mere mechanical 
exercises ; but while you resolutely avoid the one, 
do not &11 into the other extreme, by attempting 
entirely to reject a valuable auxiliary to intellec- 
tual and rdigious instruction. Children must not 
be treated as though they were immaterial beings ; 
they have bodies as well as minds, and both may 
be advantageously employed in the attempt to 
impart religious knowledge. Even little children 
can and do feel a pleasure in looking at words, 
especially if those words suggest ideaa with which 
they are already familiar ; and this pleasure ought 
to be gratified, inasmuch as it may be indulged 
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while the most beneficial instruction is being im- 
parted. The desire to know the meaning of words 
which is occasionally expressed hj young children, 
should not only in general be gratified, but at all 
times be most assiduously encouraged. 

The persons who urge the objection now under 
consideration, appear to assume that the process of 
teaching the elements of reading must be wholly 
mechanical, and that the reverse of this must be 
the case when instruction is orally imparted ; but 
both of these assumptions are most fallacious. The 
first it is hoped has been satisfactorily disposed of, 
and it is now designed to treat the other in a si- 
milar manner. — ^When a distinct idea is associated 
with the sight of every word that is taught, a 
moveable alphabet, or a few large elementary les- 
sons will be required; but ^' the mechanical drudgery 
of teaching letters and words,'' as it is called, is 
not necessarily connected with the use of these 
requisites of instruction ; any more than the idea 
of ''drudgery" can be altogether dissociated from 
a lengthened repetition of scriptural truths in 
language which little children cannot possibly 
understand. When scholars are tai^ht always to 
connect accurate ideas with the sight of words, the 
progress of the class will be rather slower, and the 
labour of the teacher will be somewhat increased ; 
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but the intrinsic value, and the permanencjr of the 
knowledge imparted, will amply compensate for 
the additional trouble and the apparent retardation. 
The memory of children, it is true, cannot then be 
filled with multitudes of words which are not un- 
derstood 'y whole chapters of the Bible and scores 
of hymns can no longer be repeated by infant lips, 
for the gratification of persons who ought to know 
the injurious consequences of such displays ; but 
the judgment of each scholar will have been 
formed and exercised, and a foundation laid which 
can never be entirely swept away. 

The advantages of teaching children to read 
well, and to think while they are reading ; in pre- 
ference to employing them exclusively in repeating 
Scripture histories, and listening to verbal instruc- 
tion, may, without difficulty, be clearly exhibited. 
The inestimable benefits arising from the possession 
of the means by which instruction may be again 
recalled, must be apparent upon the least reflection; 
and more especially so if it be remembered that 
these benefits may be enjoyed in addition to all 
those advantages connected with the profitable 
exercise of memory, and with the oral communica- 
. tion of knowledge. If the sight as well as the 
sound of words be made instrumental in conveying 
truths to the mind, then the instruction so commu- 
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nicated will not be wholly confined to the Sundaj 
School room, for it will be oflen suggested anew 
to the mind when the same words- are again pre- 
sented to the eye. The truths which are so taught 
will not only become more permanently impressed 
upon the memory^ but their influence will be often 
repeated when the teacher is absent; and thus 
these truths may reach the conscience, and at 
length savingly affect the heart. 

To tell Scripture stories, and talk about duties 
to God and man, may be a more easy and interest- 
ing employment to a half-devoted teacher, than 
instructing children to read well and to under- 
stand what they read ; but it is denied that such 
engagements are more beneficial to children, and 
better calculated ultimately to promote the grand 
design of religious education. If the infant and 
day schools afforded all the precise and definite 
insUiiction which is required, then the objections to 
teaching reading on the Sabbath would have greater 
force, and might be more fully considered. But 
until children from their earliest years are pro- 
perly taught the art of reading in daily schools, it 
is not merely desirable, but necessary to afford to 
them in Sunday Schools the instruction now ad- 
vocated; thus conferring upon them the ability 
to peniae and comprehend the sacred oracles of 
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Ood; as it is, without controversyy far better for a 
child to read five words with the understanding, 
than to repeat a thousand, the sense of which is 
not understood. 

The recent improYements made in teaching the 
poorer classes the art of reading in daynchooisy 
happily release the religious instructor from much 
of the labour formerly imposed ; still, however, 
much remains to be done ; the improvements are, 
as yet, but very incomplete, and far from general. 
But supposing the requisite improvements were 
not only complete, but universally adopted; it 
would still be a question whether, in the moderate 
degree which is now defended, it might not be 
advantageous for the child constantly to associate 
religious truths with words which will be here- 
after met with when that child is able to read the 
Book from which these truths are derived; and 
to discover, when advanced to a Scripture class, 
that this infallible standard is still exhibited as the 
only source from which the imperative obligation 
of believing the doctrines and practising the duties 
of religion is demonstrated and enforced. 

Let not the objections urged against teaching 
reading upon the Lord's day induce you to relax 
your efforts: labour even yet more diligently in 
your attempts to improve the reading exercise, and 
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pcrseveringly continue your exertions until each 
child in your class can read with propriety, fluency, 
and intelligence. Remember, if your scholars 
should find that the barren pronunciation of words, 
without a due regard to their meaning,^ is the only 
task required of them, then the habit of reading 
mechanically will soon be formed ; and it will be 
a matter of little consequence to the unfortunate 
children, whether the injurious habit was acquired 
through the negligence of the Day or the Sunday 
School teacher. 

The culpable ignorance and neglect of parents 
and teachers, respecting this essential part of edu- 
cation, are constantly producing the most disastrous 
results ; and the serious wrongs which are thereby 
inflicted upon multitudes of helpless children can 
never be fully described, because the extent of the 
mischief can never be fully known. Infancy and 
childhood are the times in which the necessary 
instruction is most readily imparted, and if the 
opportunities which these seasons aflbrd are not 
only neglected, but actually employed in acquiring 
a knowledge of words, without attaching to them 
suitable ideas; it can require no argument to 
prove that present advantages are irrecoverably 
lost, and a banel^l habit formed which is render- 
ed more inveterate by every subsequent similar 
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exercise. Should you^ however, on the other hand^ 
accustom each of your scholars to desire a know- 
ledge of the exact meaning of every word ; should 
you, by your clear definitions and pleasing illus- 
trations, increase their acquaintance with words 
and things ; should you, by thus gradually 
strengthening their minds, always teach them to 
associate ideas with the sight and sound of words, 
and so enable them fully to understand and apply 
what they read; then you will have bestowed a 
permanent blessing, and opened one of the most 
valuable and unfailing means for obtaining know- 
ledge. " Teaching a scholar to read intelligently, 
before he enters upon the active business of life, is 
like giving a man an axe when he goes to seek a 
new home in the forests of America ; while the 
teaching of single lessons is only like cutting down 
one or two trees for his immediate use.'' 

When compared with the space allotted to the 
repetition exercise, it may be thought that an un- 
due proportion of this chapter has been devoted to 
the subject of reading ; but if the paragraph which 
introduces the subject be again perused, it will be 
seen that this prominence arises from the relative 
importance of the exercise, and not from any 
fanciful predilections of the writer, — If it be true 
that good reading is essential to the definite and 
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compreliensiTe understanding of any written sub- 
ject ; that bad reading destroys the beauty of those 
incidents which are related with such elegant and 
touching simplicity in the Sacred Scriptures ; and 
if it cannot be denied that the most solemn truths 
and affecting appeals have been made to appear 
absolutely ridiculous by false reading; then this 
exercise does demand from Sunday School teachers 
more attention than it has hitherto received. As one 
of the goodly company, you are therefore again en- 
treated to consider the urgent claims of the subject, 
to put aside all specious objections, and to use 
your utmost endeavours in perfecting this part of 
the engagements of your class : constantly to read 
yourself as you wish your scholars to read ; to cor- 
rect as far and as soon as possible, all bad habits, 
such as loud, drawling, whining, or monotonous 
tones ; all irreverence of manner, the repetition of 
words, and imperfect intonation ; to require a just 
observance of pauses, correct pronunciation, proper 
accent, and suitable emphasis ; to cultivate a natu- 
ral, agreeable, and impressive manner; a proper 
adaptation of tone and style to the subject, and a 
slow and distinct, but flowing enunciation of every 
word ; in short, to attain such general correctness 
as shall clearly exhibit the truths contained in 
every reading exercise to all the scholars, and 
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which shall commend those momentous verities 
that God hath revealed, at once to their consciences 
and to their hearts. 



ENGAGEMENTS OF THE TEACHER. 

In this rapid glance at the class exercises, at- 
tention has hitherto been mainly directed to the 
occupations of the scholars ; in the present section, 
therefore, the more exclusive employments of the 
teacher will be briefly considered. This two-fold 
division of the class exercises has been made to 
secure a clearer view of the obligations of religious 
teachers, and to present, in one section, those 
minute details respecting class instruction, which 
must otherwise have been distributed over different 
parts of this chapter. The notion that the teacher's 
engagements do not commence until the scholars 
have completed the exercises of prayer, repetition, 
and reading, cannot for one moment be entertained, 
after the observations made when the general out- 
line of the class-exercises was under review ; for 
it was then distinctly shown that each exercise 
ought invariably to be followed by appropriate 
explanations and faithful application. It is pre- 
sumed that the closest mental assiduity on the 
part of the instructor will be manifested during 
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the whole of the tune occupied by the lessons ; 
but these acts are quite distinct from the teacher's 
engagements, when directly employed in the com- 
munication of knowledge. In the one case, it is 
the scholars who are principally engaged, while 
the teacher listens and observes ; in the other, the 
chief business of the scholars is to hear and to 
receive the instruction imparted by the teacher. — 
Many and important are the duties of the teacher 
connected with the exercises of repetition and 
reading; but the duties implied in the word in- 
struction are of a still higher class, and of a more 
active character. 

Instruction. — It must be evident that many 
details of great practical importance are here pre- 
sented to the mind ; but the most important, and 
those which more especially relate to the teacher's 
engagements can only be mentioned, or this chap- 
ter would itself be swelled into a volume. A 
consideration of the various books and means of 
mstruction ; a notice of distinct schemes of tuition 
for the different classes; specific and minute di- 
rections for the guidance of the teachers of each 
class; and many other particulars connected with 
class instruction, might, with propriety, be here 
introduced. The full discussion of these topics 
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considering the variety which exists in the charac- 
ter and circumstances of Sunday Schools, would, 
however, present considerahle difficulties, and re- 
quire an expansion of this work, altogether at 
variance with the universal nature of its design. 
You will not, therefore, expect to find in the 
notice of this part of the class exercises either a 
complete investigation of the subject of instruc- 
tion, or a plan of teaching peculiarly designed 
for any single school; but such suggestions only 
as are calculated to assist in the devising of a 
suitable course for any Sunday School ckss, and 
which may be readily adapted by you to the 
general plan laid down for the instruction of the 
particular school with which you are connected. 

The ability to receive instruction, and the power 
to communicate it to others, pre-eminently distin- 
guish man from the brute creation: in common 
with all human beings, yourself and your scholars, 
naturally, possess this ability and power in a d^ree, 
but both gifts may be cultivated and increased to 
an extent which is truly surprising. The facility 
with which the power to impart instruction may be 
increased by proper application, involves a most 
serious responsibility; and the certainty with which 
it may be acquired has enabled writers on educa- 
tion to designate the attainment as aii art, and to 
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give specific and minute directions for its acqui- 
sition. The following quotations will show that 
this diyision of the class exercises is most im- 
portant ; that the consideration of the principles 
hj which instruction should be regulated, is distinct 
from the study of method ; and that the teaching 
of children is not- the mean and degrading, or 
tiresome employment, which some otherwise well- 
informed persons have ignorantly supposed. 

The art of communicating to others the infor- 
mation that we possess, b ''the noblest, and in 
proportion to its value, the least studied of all the 
arts/' ''It is an attainment which is perfectly 
distinct from any particular plan or system ; and 
also a very different thing from what is usually 
termed tact in teaching. It is the art of so com- 
municating knowledge, that the mind shall, as far 
as possible, comprehend in all its relations the truth 
sought to be imparted ; and that associating what is 
thos received, with oth^ and previous acquisitions, 
scholars may be led at one and the same time to 
cultivate their original faculties, and richly and 
permanently to store their minds with valuable 
and important fects."* The author of the very 
valuable work on Day Schools, from which these 
remarks are taken, a^r making the inspiriting 

• Duim's Principles vf Ttoachiag. 
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declaration that the talent for communicating in- 
struction may be acquired by practice, joined with 
a diligent study of the mind; traces the analogy 
which exists between the professions of medicine 
and of teaching, showing that the physician and 
the teacher must '^ practise" as well as ''study 
principles" and ''see cases;" concluding a most 
useful paragraph with the following words, which 
are commended to your serious attention. " When 
examined in this light, the art of conmiunicating 
must be recognized as an attainment equoMy im- 
portant to the Day and the Sunday School teacher^ 
because it bears as directly on the effectual com- 
munication of Divine as of secular knowledge." 

If this declaration be true — ^if it cannot be denied 
that the mind, as well as the body, may be permar 
nently injured by improper treatment, and if it be 
a fact that a disordered or diseased mind may be 
restored by enlightened teaching ; then your office 
as an instructor, and more especially as a reli^ous 
instructor, rises in dignity and importance; and 
manifestly becomes a profession which demands all 
the preparation and research, and all the devoted- 
ness which you are asked to bestow upon it. The 
work of instruction is a noble work : in it the sin- 
cerity of the wishes to do good, so often expressed 
by young christians, may not only be fairly tested^ 
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bat abundantly gratified. If you desire to perform 
great things, and to be a mighty blessing to the 
world, your utmost desires may be realized in the 
Sunday School. Teachers cannot fully compre- 
hend what Sunday School instruction is designed 
to accomplish, or they neyer would fritter away 
their energies in more contracted and less certain 
means of doing good. To enumerate the advan- 
tages of Sunday School teaching is no part of the 
present object; that object is simply to animate and 
assist you in the performance of duty. The 
amount of good which has been already effected 
with untrained labourers is most surprising; but 
results incalculably greater will be accomplished 
when all Simday School teachers are thoroughly 
qualified for the work of instruction ; results the 
extent of which can only be fully known in that 
world where the faithful servants of the Lord shall 
see the fruit of their toils, and receive an abundant 
reward. 

Religious instruction is the purpose for which 
you meet your scholars; repetition and reading are 
only the means by which this purpose is to be 
acoomplished. You cannot too often impress this 
truth upon your mind. Attention to the means 
of instruction has been urged; but their value 
is small, when compared with the great object 
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vhich they are designed to effect Do not, therfr> 
fore^ rest satisfied with the most accurate know- 
ledge and rigid observance of externals ; but seek 
to obtain that knowledge which will enable 70U to 
adapt and apply your instructions to the varied 
necessities of those whom you profess to teach. 
You must dive into the recesses of your own heart, 
and learn the endless forms in which its deceitful- 
ness may be manifested ; you must strive to know 
the less repulsive, as well as the more malignant 
effects of sin; you must attentively read books, and 
closely observe people and their actions ; if you 
woidd obtain a knowledge of the hidden motives by 
which the depraved heart may be legitimately im- 
pelled to duty, and, if you would eminently succeed 
as a religious instructor. Successful instruction is 
regulated by fixed principles ; and these principles 
must be carefully studied, and diligently carried 
out in practice, if you would embrace for yourself^ 
and also obtain for your scholars, the great 
benefits connected with this branch of the science 
of education. 

When considering " the way in which instruc- 
tion should be communicated," as a part of the 
preparatory study and training required to qualify 
Sunday School teachers for the discharge of their 
duties, much was advanced connected with the 
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subject of instructioii ; but tbu portion of the class 
exercises is of such importance as to demand a few 
additional observations. The remarks which haye 
been already offered on ''method and manner/' on 
the cultivation of stjle/' and on the four operations 
of ''explanation, illustration, intern^tion, and 
application/' into which the work of teaching 
might be subdivided; were of a character generally 
applicable to the instruction of every class in a 
Sunday School : it is therefore now proposed, with- 
out going into very minute particulars, to present 
some other details of a like practical nature, which 
may be separately applied by the teachers of the 
Elementary and Scripture classes. 

The Elementary Classes claim precedence. 
The power of first impressions, and the effects of 
early training are most astonishing ; if, therefore, 
you have charge of the infant, or one of the other 
classes in which the first elements of religious 
knowledge are imparted, do not im^ne that you 
occupy an inferior, and consequently a less respon- 
sible station in the school : the task demanded of 
you may be more tedious and self-denying than 
the duties required from the teacher of a Scripture 
class ; but your post is neither inferior nor unin- 
teresting. The importance of your station does not 
arise from the ages of your scholars, but from the 
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power which you can exert upon their untutored 
minds. In early life the mind is particularly bus*- 
ceptible of religious impressions, the judgment is 
not then perverted by erroneous views, and the 
influences of divine truth are not so strongly re- 
sisted as in after-life ; your post, therefore, must be 
one of peculiar responsibility and importance. 

When exhibited in their native beauty and sim- 
plicity, the charms of the Bible narratives are 
irresistible ; and the lessons derived from the facts 
of Scripture, may be made as interesting to little 
children, as any other branch of knowledge : in- 
stead, therefore, of being unwelcome and tiresome 
subjects; these narratives and lessons may become, 
through your teaching, unfailing sources of delight 
and profit. Nor are the benefits arising from your 
instructions bounded by the lessons drawn from 
facts and histories; even the more abstract doc- 
trines of Scripture, at least those which are essential 
to salvation, may also be so taught as to be 
savingly understood and embraced by the youngest 
child in a Sunday School : the great difficulties lie 
not in the doctrines, but in the pride and impeni- 
tence of the human heart It is true that the cor- 
ruption of nature, even in a tender infant, presents 
a barrier to the entrance of religious truths ; but 
the barrier is neither so high, nor so strong as in 
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persons of maturer age. The heart of the child who 
receives instruction from your lips is sinful, but it 
is not obdurate ; the affections are inclined to evil, 
but they have not been depraved by aggravated 
sins ; the strivings of conscience are not yet stifled 
by deliberate and repeated refusals to hear its 
warning voice ; nor has the understanding yet been 
distorted by those forced interpretations of Sacred 
Writ which are so ingeniously contrived to quench 
the strivings of the Holy Spirit within the soul : 
these terrible manifestations of a fallen nature are 
reserved for riper years. 

Ask yourself if the foregoing assertions are not 
literally true ? if bad habits are not often incor- 
rigibly formed, and the foundation of the future 
character laid ; before any systematic attempts are 
made to restrain the one, or to elevate and mould 
the other ? Enquire if you do not possess advan- 
ts^es for communicating religious knowledge, even 
superior to the teachers of the more advanced 
classes ; and whether the cause of Sunday Schools 
will not receive a serious injury, if you are indif- 
ferent to advantages which, when once lost, can 
never be regained ? 

"Education begins with life;" embrace, there- 
fore, the unclouded season of infancy to scatter the 
seeds of religious instruction ; at earliest dawn sow 
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plenteousljy and withliold not your hand while the 
sun is yet rising; otherwise the ground may be 
pre-occupied^ and the season irrecoverably lost : — 
the least delay is dangerous. Keep these thoughts 
before your mind; observe how vivid your first 
impressions still are; what power do they still 
exert ! Notice the wonderful effects of early train- 
ing upon others ; see how it has made^ and how it 
continues to make human beings objects of hatred 
or admiration to the whole civilized world. Do 
this again and again^ and then ask yourself if the 
instruction of little- children be not a dignified, as 
well as a responsible employment? and whether to 
train, and nourish the tender plants may not be 
made one of your highest pleasures, as well as one 
of your positive duties. 
A few general suggestions of a practical character 
will now be offered to aid you in the instruction of 
your interesting charge. If a separate room for 
the elementary classes can be obtained, it is much 
to be preferred, because the engagements can then 
be better adapted to the tender age of the scholars ; 
and the instruction made still more interesting 
and profitable. The exercise of singing might 
then be freely introduced; and a degree of vivacity 
employed in the explanation and illustration of 
Scripture, which could not be used in a room in 
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which Other classes of scholars were assembled. 
Larger numbers of children could be taught at the 
same time; the available advantages connected 
with the use of the simultaneous method could be 
embraced; and the general school would be relieved 
from the noise inseparably connected with a proper 
instruction of the elementary classes. The details 
here presented will, however, be such only as can 
be readily adopted when the younger children are 
taught in the ordinary school-room, with the scho- 
lars of the Scripture classes. Their application, 
under more favourable circumstances, will be suf- 
ficiently obvious. To aid the memory, these details 
will be separated into eight portions. 

1. To gain the attention of your little scholars 
is your first object ; and happily there are a thou- 
sand means by which this object may be accom* 
pli^ed. This is no exaggeration, for tliat number 
is within your reach, and more, should they be 
required. A short prayer, recited once or twice 
through ; each child in the class repeating a sepa- 
rate sentence in rotation, with a very few words 
from the teacher upon one or two of the sentences, 
either before or after the repetition, was for some 
years found to be well adapted to fix attention ; but 
you have only to open your eyes and select for 
yourself, and therefore all minute enumeration is 
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unnecessary : a repetition exercise of a devotional 
character^ in which all the scholars can take a part, 
is, however, again urgently recommended for a 
commencement. 

2. Short and varied exercises are most desirable 
for young children, and should therefore be adopt- 
ed. This plan of proceeding is quite compatible 
with the selection of one prominent subject of in- 
struction ; for diversified exercises do not absolutely 
require a multiplicity of subjects. The opening 
prayer, or the conversation which secures the at- 
tention of your class, should be followed by a brief 
reading exercise ; and, unless the scholars can read 
somewhat fluently, this will be best taught either 
by means of moveable letters, or from one of the 
large elementary lessons, specially prepared for that 
purpose. The employment of elementary lessons, 
printed from type of a large size, is strongly recom- 
mended ; the consequent distinctness of the separate 
letters and words, will greatly assist the first efforts 
of the scholars to obtain a knowledge of reading ; 
while the small type, and the crowded pages of the 
ordinary school books, greatly increase the diffi- 
culties which children have to surmount. A little 
spelling, taken from the reading lesson, may be 
occasionally introduced, and such other plans 
adopted to vary the exercise, as are calculated to 
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excite and sustain the attention. When the read- 
ing lesson has heen explained, illustrated, and 
applied, 70U will find it profitable to relate a Bible 
story; afterwards putting suitable questions to as- 
certain if it be clearly understood, and then care- 
fully inculcating the lesson which it teaches } or you 
may first relate the narrative, and then use it as a 
reading exercise. The repetition of a hymn, or a 
portion of catechism, by dictation or otherwise, 
with the necessary illustrations, &c. ; a few remarks 
applying aU the lessons, as suggested in a former 
page^ and a suitable closing exercise wiU ajBTord an 
abundant variety, and usually suffice to occupy the 
whole time appropriated to class instruction. 

The division of the subject selected for the class 
into small portions, so as to present one idea in 
a clear, sententious, and forcible manner, will do 
much to secure attention, and to impress upon the 
hearts of your scholars the important lesson which 
each exercise is designed to teach. The beautiful 
observation of Quintilian has lost none of its force ; 
'' the minds of children are like vessels with nar- 
row necks, which receive but little liquor when it 
is poured upon them in abundance; but which are 
insensibly filled if the fluid be poured in gently, 
and as it were drop by drop." The adoption of a 
mode of proceeding in the class which admits of 
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no deyiation, is sure^ ultimately^ to fail; but bj 
judiciously yarying the fona in which the exercises 
and the lessons are presented^ the wandering xaind 
may be recalled^ the drowsy energies again awak- 
ened, and the most unruly or restless behaviour 
pleasingly subdued. If supplied under diversified 
forms, the mind like the body can receive with- 
out disgust a larger quantity of nutrim^it, and 
also sustain a much greater amoimt of exertion, 
without injury. It is sameness, rather than the 
degree of intensity or continuance, which produces 
weariness. Variety will excite attention; and 
brevity, accompanied with great plainness, will 
sustain the life of elementary instruction. 

3. To teach Scripture truths is your great busi- 
ness, whether the exercises which you employ be 
many or few ; and your aim should be so to teach 
those truths that they can neither be misunder- 
stood nor forgotten. You are not imperatively 
obliged to clothe every Scripture truth which you 
utter in the exact language of the Bible ; it is a 
knowledge of the truth which you should seek to 
impart, and not a barren remembrance of words. 
The truths taught in the narrative portions of 
Scripture are those to which you should devote 
especial attention ; and in the declaration of these 
truths, as well as in the relation of the varied inci- 
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dents in which they are emhodied, your discretion 
must be exerased, and the correctness of jonr 
mdgment maniJfested dther in the adoption of the 
forcible language of the authorized version^ or in 
such an enlargement of the concise accounts given 
by the sacred historians, as shall appear best cal- 
culated to arrest the attention, and to impart per- 
manent instruction to your little scholars. Without 
altering the sense of a passage in the least degree, 
you may, by fully devieloping the circumstances 
evidently implied in the text, so expand a narrative 
which is contained in a few verses, as to interest 
v^y little children for a considerable period; and 
at the same time to impress the {m>minent facts 
upon their* memories more deeply, by the familiar 
manner in which these facts have been related. 

The proper veneration for the words of the 
English version has sometimes degenerated into 
superstitious scruples ; and no small part of the 
benefits of the Bible narratives has been withheld 
from the scholars in the elementary classes, because 
some teaelierB have considered that these narratives 
should only be related in the precise language of 
that version. To prevent the possibility of erro- 
neous impiressions, let it however be clearly under- 
stood, that these observations refer ofUy to oral 
teaching; that when portions of Scripture are 
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taught to the scholars by dictation^ or when selec- 
tions are used in the class as reading lessons^ that 
the yerses then chosen should be at all times those 
of tbe text, without any yariation. 

In the selection of exercises to be committed to 
memory, or for use as reading lessons ; it is alto- 
gether a mistake to suppose that the most simple 
words, are always words which are formed of one 
syllable; for those which contain two or more 
syllables, when used in combination with other 
words which are well known, will be found to be 
equally easy, and often much more intelligible. 
An example, taken from a popular elementary 
Sunday School Book, will best illustrate this re- 
mark. " Wo be to me. Ofy to do so. Zo it ia 
so. Do not sit by the had. The bad go in an ill 
way. The end of the bad is wo." * Surely the 
short words here marked by the italics are more 
difficult than others which might be employed ; the 
words substituted for them might contain a greater 
number of letters, but certainly words could be 
selected for a reading exercise which would be 
better understood, and be more easily remembered. 
Seyeral of the objectionable words are liable to 
be confounded with yulgar words of an opposite 
meaning, and the remoyal of the erroneous inter- 

* Snadiiy School Union fint class Book. 
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pretation is exceedingly difficulty if it be not im- 
practicable to many teachers. The right expla- 
nation of isolated words like these requires the 
greatest educational skill ; for it will be seen at a 
glance that in each sentence several additional 
words are required to convey a clear idea; and 
in some of the sentences a considerable effort of 
the imagination is necessary in order to complete 
the sense. 

The faults in these sentences^ except the obsolete 
method of spellings must^ however^ be traced to 
the principle on which they are constructed^ rather 
than to any other cause; for when the extreme 
difficulty of composing short sentences on a given 
subject, in words which contain only a limited 
number of letters, is considered, and when the 
work is examined as a whole, it will be found to 
reflect great credit upon its compilers; and, not- 
withstanding all the imperfections, it is strongly 
recommended to you as the best set of elementary 
lessons which the writer has yet seen : every sepa- 
rate lesson containing an important Bible truth, 
which may be readily taught to an elementary class 
upon each Sabbath day. The first three lines of 
the fiflh lesson afford a beautiful specimen of sin^ 
pie language in short words ; and you may take 
them as a model worthy of close imitation. The 
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preparation of suitable elementary reading lessons is 
a work of extreme difficulty; and this question re- 
specting the use of monosyllables has been intro- 
duced with a view to excite a more just and com- 
prehensive confflderation of the subject^ to guard 
you against a very common error^ and to show you 
the propriety of using those words only which 
convey definite ideas; so that in the class, both 
while reading and speaking, that kind of language 
may be constantly adopted which childr^ inost 
generally understand. 

Scripture truths are best taught to ohildrai by oral 
instruction of a conversational character. In doing 
this it should be your aim to use familiar words, and 
gradually to introduce those which are not so well 
understood ; pointing out and explaining the un- 
common words which are so used, when they occur, 
in the ordinary reading lessons. The occasional use 
of one or two elegant words will refine, as well as 
enlarge the diction of your scholars ; but the indis- 
criminate or constant employment of su<^ words 
will frustrate your best intentions, if it does not 
render both yourself and your instructions posi- 
tively distastaftil to the whole class. A constant 
«tudy of scripture truths, and a cordial reception of 
them by the teacher, are essential to secure their 
faithful application to the hearts of the scholars* 
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4. Incessant occupation, both for teachers and 
children, is the rule in the instmetion of elementary 
classes ; positiye rest or silence is only the excep- 
tion. The oft-repeated complaint that ''the scholars 
will not be still/' is altogether founded upon a 
mifitate as to the nature of children ; they ought 
to be kept incessantly CTsployed in some useful 
pursuit, if the prevention of disorder or mis- 
chief be sincerely desired. When the exercises 
are adapted to the capacities of the scholars, and 
the portions separately required from each child 
are short; no insuperable difficulty will be found 
to arise in proyiding unceasing employment for the 
youngest ckgs, and that too during the whole of 
the time devoted to instruction. But if no pains 
be taken to expMn the words of the several lessons, 
and so to illustrate their meaning, as that they 
may be clearly understood by every scholar 5 or, if 
very young children be permitted successively, for 
several minutes, to stumble, unassisted, over an 
entire paragraph in a readmg exercise while the 
other scholars are waiting for their turn ; listless- 
ness, if not eoni^ion, must be expected. Let, 
however, the portions of the exercises which are 
allotted to each child be short ; let these portions 
follow each other in quick succession; let the 
mental wanderings of careless scholars be prevented 
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by pertinent questions ; and let the attention of the 
diligent be sustained by suitable and interesting 
teaching ; so will the time appropriated to the class 
exercises pass pleasantly away, and the incessant 
and profitable occupation which is now recom- 
mended^ wHl be supplied. 

The oral instruction of little children,- should in 
general be characterized by animation, if not by 
rapidity : you must not imagine that because the 
scholars are young, they therefore require time to 
examine the meaning of each word which you 
utter; for the reverse of this is the fact If they 
do not see the meaning of your words at onoe, 
they will not usually see it at all; because their 
thoughts will insensibly glide away to ascertain the 
meaning of something else. It is plainness, and 
not slowness, which is required. The custom of 
teachers in the elementary classes reading extracts 
from " interesting books,'* or even from the Bible, 
for the instruction of their scholars, is generally 
worse than useless, as it allows time for idleness or 
mischief. If the passages be necessary to illus- 
trate the lesson, let them be repeated from memory. 
The shortest extract is too long, if it causes the 
teacher's eye to be taken ofi* the scholars. Inc^k 
sant and profitable occupation is the best preven- 
tive against disorder in the class. 
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5. The catechetical method of instruction is es- 
pecially adapted to the junior classes, and the plan 
of proceeding, as deyeloped in some of the '^ lesson 
system^' publications, should be carefully studied. 
By this method, however, something very different 
is intended from the repetition of answers, as little 
understood as the questions to which they are 
annexed. Replies always following each other, in 
a regular unbroken series, without a due regard 
to the questions proposed, is not the catechetical 
method which is now recommended. How painful 
is it, to hear a child who can correctly repeat tlie 
words of an entire catechism, reply that Eve was 
*^ the first man that Grod made, and the father of 
us aU,'' merely because the second question hap- 
pened to be put instead of the first } continuing 
the parrot-like repetition for a whole page, without 
discovering the absurd mistakes. Catechising like 
this, forms no part of the Sunday School system ; 
it is unworthy of a rational being, and much 
more so of any person professing to be a religious 
instructor. 

A method of repeating poitions of Scripture 
which have been previously committed to memory, 
called "the elliptical method," may be employed in 
the instruction of elementary classes with advan- 
tage : " it consists in reciting portions in part, and 
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the scholars supplying the parts diat are left out." 
Verses of Scripture, which consist of two distinct 
parts, or of two or more propositions; such as the 
opening verses of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
many of the Proverbs of Solomon, are instances 
of the passages which may be so used. — ^Ai&ough 
the term "elliptical," as applied to this mode of 
instruction, is not strictly correct, its applicability 
to Sunday School purposes remains unaltered : the 
first proposition, or member of the sentence repeated 
by the teacher, supplies, as it were, the place of a 
question ; and the inference, or pomt of contrast, 
contained in the remaining portion of the passage, 
forms the answer demanded of the scholars. If 
this mode of teaching be adopted, you should au-^ 
dibly, and rather more slowly than when giving- 
verbal instruction, repeat the former part of the 
selected portion yourself; and then require either 
one scholar, or the whole class, in a subdued tone, 
to complete the verse or sentence: the same method 
may also be adopted in the recital of hymns. To 
elicit not merely the words which have been 
taught, but to ascertain that their meaning has 
been fully comprehended by the scholars, is the 
design of catechetical exercises. 

6. The eajplanation of prints, illustrative of 
scripture subjects, opens a wide field of instnudaon 
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to the teachers of the elementary classes, and pre* 
sentB a range of interest and delight for their tender 
obai^, which is almost unhounded; but^ like other 
means for strengthening the youthful mind, it has 
been much abused from the want of knowledge 
and discretion. The good which may be effected 
by this instrumentality is amazing; its fascinations 
should, however, excite caution, and the tempta- 
tions which it offers to substitute amusement for 
instruction, must not be overlooked, as many 
teachers have ^en into this snare ; and have, by 
the sad mistake, inflicted serious injuries upon the 
minds of those children whom they intended to 
instruct. The best method of using this powerftd 
auxiliary to early religious instruction should, there- 
fore, receive your repeated regard. 

Appropriate and well-executed prints will power- 
fully and beneficially impress the infant mind* 
The eye presents a direct path to the mind ; and 
Ae step from present objects to those which are 
absent, by means of pictorial representations, is so 
easy as to be almost unnoticed. By associating 
objects which have been previously seen with the 
contemplation of those delineated in a print, cor- 
rect ideas will be formed, the imagination will be 
strengthened, and the way prepared for still greater 
efforts. For example: in a class composed of 
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little children^ a representation of the exterior of 
a place of publip worship may be employed to 
suggest ideas of its internal arrangements^ of the 
whole congregation, and of particular indiyiduab 
who may be in such an assembly. By the associ- 
ation of ideas, the different attitudes and behaviour 
of the careless and the devout, during the exer- 
cises of prayer, praise, and of preaching, may be 
respectively presented to the imaginations of the 
several scholars. From the contemplation of the 
outward conduct, the minds of the children may 
be almost imperceptibly led on to consider the 
thoughts and feelings entertained by different 
classes of worshippers, both young and old ; and 
finally be induced to meditate upon the nature and 
design of christian worship, the duties and responsi- 
bilities which it imposes, and the glorious attributes 
and perfections of the ever-blessed God, by whora 
it was instituted. Thus from the distinct mental 
perception of objects which are unseen, though 
material, the child may be gradually taught to 
conceive of immaterial things; to form correct 
notions of those realities which the mind alone 
can apprehend; and the step from this advanced 
point to pure abstract reasoning is not even diffi- 
cult, much less impracticable. 

By means of prints you may proceed, and give 
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your pupils distinct ideas of objects which they 
never can behold ; and thus prevent the formation 
of " preposterous fancies," as they are often called. 
How could Peter get upon the house-top? and 
why did he choose such an uncomfortable and 
dangerous position, at the time for prayer? are 
questions naturally presented to the mind of a 
child who has no conception of houses without the 
doping roofs of country cottages and bams. The 
exhibition and judicious explanation of a suitable 
print, woidd quickly and pleasingly remove such 
false ideas; and permanently impart the required 
information. By these helps to early instruction, 
you may, therefore, frequently prevent erroneous 
impressions; you may refine, strengthen, and 
elevate the mind ; create a taste for the sublime 
and beautiful which can never be effaced; and, 
perhaps, do something to form the character, and 
give a direction to the future life, which may pro- 
duce results, important even to coming generations. 
The interesting researches of Lamartine, the cele- 
brated eastern traveller, have been principally 
ascribed by himself to this source. 

<<My mother," he says, "had receiyed from my grand- 
mother, on the bed of death, a beautiful copy of the Bible of 
Roayamont, in which she taught me to read when I was 
a little child. This Bible had engrayings on sacred subjects 
on every page. They depicted Joseph and Samuel; and 
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above all, those beautiful patriarcbal scenes in which the 
solemn and piimitive nature of the East was blended with 
all the acts of the simple and wonderful lives of the fathers 
of mankind. When I had repeated my lesson well, and read 
with only a fault or two the half-page of historical matter, 
my mother uncovered the engraving, and holding the book 
open in her lap, showed and explained it to me as my 
recompense. 

" The fight of these engravings ; the lucid ezplaaaftioiis, 
and the poetieal commentaries of my mother, inspired me, 
from tlie most tender age, with a taste and inclination for 
biblical lore. 

" From the love of the things themselves, to the desire of 
seeing the places where these things occurred, there was but 
a step. I burned, therefore, from the age of eight years, 
with the desire of going to visit those mountains on which 
Ood descended ; those deserts where the angel pointed out 
to Hagar the hidden spring, whence her famished child, 
dying with thirst, might derive refreshment; those rivers 
which flowed from the terrestrial paradise ; and the spot 
in the firmament at which the angels were seen ascending 
and descending the ladder of Jacob. The desire grew with 
my growth and strengthened with my strength. I was 
always dreaming of travelling in the Ea*t, and I never 
ceased arranging in my mind a vast and religious epopee, 
[Atfroto poem] of which these beautiiul spots should be the 
principal scene." 

But glorious as results like these confessedly 

are, you have a loftier object to achieve than to 

produce praiseworthy desires to visit the earthly 

Canaan. By the interest which you can excite in 

a scripture print, you may not only profitably 

stimulate the imagination^ but assist in preparing 



X 
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the mind for the reception of religious truths; and, 
as in the case of Lamartine, awaken anticipationg 
which can be fully realized only in Heaven. You 
cannot; indeed, make these truths regulate the life, 
but you can firmly fix them in the memory 5 and 
when placed there before erroneous impressions 
are formed, who shall estimate their restraining 
power in the prevention of evil, or presume to 
say that their constraining influence may not be 
made the instrument of leading even little children 
unto God? 

A question may here possibly arise, which it 
may not be altogether superfluous to answer^-^ 
** how are the prints to be obtained ?'' These large 
and costly appendages to an elementary class can- 
not be procured by many Sunday School teachers. 
This difficulty appears formidable, as does also the 
objection commonly urged, that by the exhibition 
of such things the attention of the scholars in the 
scripture classes is grievously distracted; but both 
the difficulty and the objection may be easily over- 
come. The large and expensive engravings of the 
infant schools are not required; the school library 
will probably furnish all that is absolutely needed 
for a fair trial, and if it does not, a few shillings 
will purchase a book of beautifully executed wood- 
cuts, large enough for an ordinary Sunday School 
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class. The proper use of such a work could not 
disturb adjoining classes; and if employed with 
judgment, it woidd present a variety of subjects 
sufficiently numerous for several years. A great 
number of prints is quite unnecessary; for, by 
diverting attention from the subject of instruction, 
they may become a positive injury. It is not so 
much the quantity, or variety of prints, nor the 
number of objects represented in any particular 
print ; but what may be legitimately derived ^om 
it, that you have to study in the selection : quality 
rather than quantity should be considered. Cor- 
rectness is indispensable. Representations of angels, 
furnished with music-books, and all the like tribe • 
of absurdities, should be wholly rejected. The 
notion that some of the angels have heads and 
wings but no bodies, was the result of seeing those 
most singular representations of the heavenly hosts 
in which they are so portrayed. The child's enquiry 
was quite natural, " how could the Jews kill Jesus 
Christ, when they always saw the glory round his 
head ?" No merits of execution, however tran- 
scendent, can compensate for the injurious conse- 
quences which these glaring errors produce upon 
infant minds. 

From the foregoing observations, it must be 
evident that Scripture prints wiU materially assist 
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your efforts, and supply an efficient mode of in- 
teresting and instructing little children ; that these 
valuable auxiliaries to religious instruction may be 
readily procured 5 and that with them you may 
profitably engage the mind, inform the understand- 
ing, and powerfully impress the memory of those 
who are entrusted to your care. Give the whole 
subject; therefore, your serious and immediate 
attention, and study prints and pictures as you 
study books, in order that you may draw from 
them that instruction which they will most cer- 
tainly afford. Do not neglect the numerous works 
of art within your reach ; you can now gratuitously 
obtain admission to many invaluable collections, 
and by a very trifling expenditure numerous other 
privileges may be enjoyed : search out these means 
of improvement : embrace the advantages which 
they offer ; and you will find that for the expen- 
diture of your time and money, you are amply 
recompensed. Separately encourage each child to 
ask questions upon the print which is exhibited ; 
and previous to giving the necessary corrections 
yourself, let the opinions of the scholars be can- 
vassed in order to get their replies to these questions : 
a hint from you will often be sufficient to suggest 
the required answer. Never promise prints to 
secure obedience^ nor merely use them to procure 

N 
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attention; either course is as unwise as it is degra- 
ding : but employ them to awaken interest in the 
careless and depraved ; use them with judgment to 
satisfy laudable curiosity; resort to them for the 
purpose of overcoming difficulties; and always 
make them subservient to the great ends which 
your instructions are designed to accomplish. 

7. Ths removal offvrong notions is a most im- 
portant part of the instruction of elementary classes; 
because the notions acquired by children, while 
passing through these divisions of the school, will 
probably exert a greater influence upon their minds, 
and do more to form thdr ^ture characters, than 
any ideas that will be acquired, in a similar space 
of time, at any subsequent period of th^r existence. 
The removal of wrong notions is especially com- 
mended to your attention, inasmuch, as this part 
of elementaiy instruction has been most sadly 
n^lected by many Sunday School teachers, in 
their zeal to impress the hearts of their scholars 
with religious sentiments. Intent upon the subjects 
which afford to themselves most delight, these 
teachers dwell upon the importance of influences 
and aflections ; and incessantly talk of faith and 
hope, of joy and peace ; forgetting that their words 
and phrases often undergo changes, while passing 
into the mind of a child, which would excite the 
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greatest surprise if they were but known; though 
it may be as confidently stated that the wonder on 
the part of the teacher would inunediately cease, 
if the cause of the "strange perversions" were but 
fairly and perseveringly traced. 

The experience of every one supplies the proof 
that in early life injurious associations and false 
notions are often formed, which can never after- 
wards be entirely eradicated. The association of 
partridges with patriarchs was at first only a 
verbal mistake, but it gained such a power over 
the mind as to become throughout life a complete 
annoyance. The idea that the " law and the pro- 
phets" hwng on two pegs, like long cloaks, was 
laughable ; but it was the natural inference of a 
little child. These associations may appear foolish 
to an inconsiderate person, and yet they were not 
the notions of children whose abilities were below 
the average standard ; but the conceptions of in- 
dividuals who afterwards delighted and improved 
the world by the extraordinary talents which they 
manifested. 

After what has been advanced on this subject 
when treating of pictorial instruction, it must be 
uimecessary to ofier many additional observations 
on the importance of correcting the singular no- 
tions which are formed in the minds of children, 
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by th6 indiscreet speeches and erroneous assertions 
of parents and friends. May not much of the 
scepticism that prevails respecting the most solemn 
declaro-tions of Scripture, be traced to this source ? 
The false and absurd clothing in which religious 
truths have been presented to the mind in early 
life, often produce the worst results when the intel- 
lect begins to examine for itself. The assertions 
respecting " thd dark pit-hole and flaming fire into 
which all had children are put;" and "the cloven 
feet and pitchfork of the great black spirit," who 
is "so delighted to get such little children there," 
may excite abject fears, and oft-times produce the 
required submission; but at the same time the 
most erroneous notions will be formed, and those 
motives to obedience will be engendered, which 
ought to be constantly checked, instead of being 
thus encouraged. Whether actual fire is prepared 
for the eternal punishment of the wicked, or whe- 
ther Satan ever enjoys "delight," or can even feel 
satisfaction, need not now be determined; it is 
enough for the present purpose to declare the 
undeniable fact, that the above, and many similar 
alarming expressions, which have been in child- 
hood received as Bible truths, are frequently, in 
more mature years, converted into objects of ridi- 
ciile; pr freely used, in turn, as legitimate sources 
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of terror, to frighten little children into the fulfil- 
ment of the most unreasonable demands, or to the 
performance of those things which are considered 
good, Sunday School children have shal^ed in 
the evils connected with tliis mode of treatment, 
and have been often so alarmed by the phantoms 
thus created, that the desired object of their 
teachers has apparently been attained ; but the 
terrible reality, that the contemptuous scorn and 
the false reasonings of infidelity, have often swept 
away in one hour, both the injurious absurdities 
and the solemn truths with which they have been 
so improperly associated, should not only appal, 
but effectually prevent all persons from using 
such pernicious means for obtaining or securing 
obedience. 

All representations of God as the " good man," 
in opposition to the Devil, as the "bad man ;" all un- 
guarded declarations to infant children, respecting 
Ae " fierce anger of God," his ** fiery wrath," and 
his " flaming indignation," not only produce erro- 
neous, but most unworthy and degrading notions 
of the Divine character. Even those general 
declarations, which at first sight appear quite 
plain, are not sufficiently intelligible to the scholars 
in the elementary classes; for without explanation 
they oft«n produce the most imperfect notions. 
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For ingtanoe^ little children are frequently taoght 
that Ood made heaven and earth, without any 
precise instruction as to His creative and almighty 
power ; and what is the result ? they imagine that 
God made the world ',%.$• the neighbourhood 
where they reside, in a way similar to that in 
which a clever artisan completes the articles which 
he manufactures; the idea being generally asso- 
ciated with that trade which they best understand. 
Some great and powerful being in the human 
form, with human attributes and frailties, b thus 
pictured to the mind, and it is needless to say that 
the removal of the wrong notion is no easy task. 
But if when general declarations on religious sub- 
jects are first made to young children, each of them 
be followed by a definite explanation, and appro- 
priate illustrations ; false notions wiU, in a great 
degree, be prevented; and the scholars thus taught, 
will grow up with more correct and sublime ideas 
of the infinite and unchangeable Jehovah. 

The teachers of elementary classes should not 
only, however, studiously avoid unguarded declara- 
tions, and those unexplained assertions which may 
be misunderstood ; but they should also be ready 
to meet the just requirements which the imperfect 
notions of their infant scholars may impose. The 
uneducated mother was most sadly puzzled and 
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distressed when her enquiring child followed the 
scriptural declaration '^God is a spirit," by his 
earnest desires to know what sort of a thing a 
spirit was ? and by his incessant entreaties to be 
taken immediately to see one. Something more 
than the vague replies, ** I can't tell," and " you 
cannot go," ought to be given to questions of this 
kind; for the evasive answer may be construed into 
an unwillingness to comply with a reasonable de- 
mand ; and the thoughtful enquiries of childhood 
may be thereby irreparably repressed ; indeed, aU 
opportunities of conveying instruction upon suitable 
subjects, and especially when they are presented 
by children themselves, should be eagerly embra- 
ced. And not only must a variety of such ideas 
and questions, as those which have been stated, be 
expected; but you must be prepared to grapple 
with the innumerable absurd and superstitious 
notions which are extensively prevalent among the 
poor : you must not, indeed, fill the heads of your 
scholars with wrong notions, in order that you 
may exercise your skill in trying to drive them 
out; but carefully ascertaining whether their pre- 
sent ideas be correct or not, and examining the 
kind of impressions which your words produce; see 
that your scholars not only understand the meaning 
of all that you say, but to the full extent of your 
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power strive to prevent them from adding to it 
those wrong notions which they may have pre- 
viously formed, and which have been proved to 
be so exceedingly detrimental to their spiritual 
advancement. 

These details, it b evident, might be greatly 
extended, but the suggestions connected with the 
instruction of the elementary classes must be con- 
cluded ; a brief application of the preceding re- 
marks on the removal of wrong notions, must, 
therefore,' suffice to dispose of one other particular, 
namely : — 

8. The inculcation of right notions. As the 
infantine portions of the elementary classes have 
received the greater share of attention throughout 
the foregoing notice of the class exercises of this 
division of the school ; one of the more advanced, 
or " the highest spelling-book class," as it is some- 
times called, will now be taken as an example. 
Suppose " the influences of the Holy Spirit" to be 
the lesson appointed for instruction — the teacher 
has scriptural notions upon the subject, and is en- 
deavouring, in the ordinary religious phraseology^ 
to impress its general truths upon the conscience. 
A child of seven years old, possessing an acute 
and thoughtful mind, listens to the solemn declara« 
tions of the instructor, and hears the exhortations 
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to believe and repent; but the father op mother, in 
conyersation, has previously asserted that the Bible 
is full of difficulties, and that nobody can possibly 
understand it, when ministers themselves differ so 
widely as to its meaning : the elder school-fellows 
have said that religion was only meant for old 
people ; and, therefore, it was much too soon to 
think of such a gloomy thing : or a neighbour has 
declared, in jest, that some day or other he means 
to make up for every failing, by becoming exces- 
sively pious; but amid so many different religions 
it is quite impossible, at present, to decide whichr 
is the best. 

Now it must be apparent, that the notions se- 
cretly formed in the mind of the scholar, by the 
repeated expression of such opinions as these, as 
well as the views derived from other sources which 
it is unnecessary to particularize, will present a 
formidable barrier to the entrance of those right 
notions which the teacher desires to inculcate; and 
it is equally plain, that if, in giving instruction, 
these devices of Satan are unheeded, the most sin- 
cere and strenuous efforts to do good may become 
ineffective. The question, therefore, naturally arises, 
how can right notions be best inculcated, with- 
out reiterating the absui*d or specious objections 
which may pre-occupy the mind ? Without going 
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Atlly into this interestmg question, let it be sup- 
posed that you are the teacher of a class similar 
to that which has been imagined, and that the 
same leE»on is appointed for instruction ; you have 
previously well studied the lesson, and sdected 
the most suitable reading exercise contained in the 
book used in your class upon the subject; this 
exercise has been distinctly and carefully read by 
the scholars; and they are now attentiydy waiting, 
knowing that something is to follow in which they 
can take pleasure. Instead, therefore, of rambling 
over the whole subject of Diyine influence, you 
keep to a few of the points suggested by the 
reading lesson; and when the explanatory parts 
of the exercise are concluded, instead of dealing 
in general declamation; you take the necessity 
of immediatehf yielding to the gracious influen- 
ces of the Holy Spirit, as the subject for your 
application : — ^this plan of proceeding will enable 
you to meet, and answer objections; it will furnish 
abundant materials for illustration, and interroga- 
tion; it will enable you either to remoye, or ta 
destroy the barriers which obstruct the path ; and 
afibrd opportunities for inculcating right notions, 
which will be as pleasing to yourself, as they will 
be profitable to your scholars. Your clear and 
concise explanations will plainly prove that the 
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young and the poor can be made to understand 
the word of God ; your lively and interesting illus- 
trations will manifest that religion is not a gloomy 
thing; and your faithful and earnest applications 
will show the dangers which attend procrastination. 
By earnestly and affectionately each Sabbath-day 
pressing a single truth, through the understanding, 
into the hearts of your scholars, you will thus not 
only remove wrong notions, by inculcating those 
which are right; but the instructions so imparted 
will form a foundation which will neither be car- 
ried away with the first rush of temptation, nor 
be gradually displaced by the insinuating streams 
of infidelity and vice. 

The Scripture Classes next demand attention. 
In the majority of Sunday Schools, the scholars 
comprising this division are separated into two 
parts, under the designations of Testament and 
Bible classes ; and the notions which are formed 
by children, in consequence of this arrangement, 
would excite surprise if they were to be detailed. 
— The subject of classification, as well as many 
others, which could not fail to be interesting to a 
devoted superintendent, are purposely omitted in 
this book; because the present object is to assist 
teachers in the discharge of their duties, and not 
to discuss questions which more peculiarly belong 
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to the committee and officers of a Sunday School. 
It may not, however, be altogether useless here to 
observe, that the division of the scripture classes, 
above alluded to, appeal's to be both unnecessary 
and undesirable ; for if, in that section of the school 
formed by the less advanced classes, the attention 
of the scholara were principally confined to the nar- 
ratives of the entire Scriptures, commencing with 
the history of Jesus Christ; and, if in the upper divi- 
sion, the whole Bible were taken, and an especial 
regai*d paid to its doctrinal, prophetical, and devo- 
tional parts; the arrangement would seem to be 
more systematic, and much better adapted for 
edification. 

This two-fold division of the Sacred Volume, 
for the purposes of instruction, would not prevent 
the doctrines of the New Testament being firet 
taught to the younger scholars ; for, without re- 
sorting to that system of " spiritual interpretation," 
by which the true sense of Scripture has often been 
perverted, and its beauty obscured, the greater 
part, if not the whole of the doctrines of the Gos- 
l)el, might be fairly deduced from the historical 
portions of Scripture; whether those portions be 
taken from the Old or the New Testament The 
careful perusal, and intelligent explanation of the 
Bible nan-atives, could not fail to be attended with 
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the happiest results; for while the scholars who 
form the lower section would thus be more inter- 
ested in reading the word of God, they would also 
}>e better prepared for the study and right under- 
standing of the Epistles when advanced to the 
upper division ; and some of the injurious conse- 
quences which flow from the present arrangement 
would be thereby obviated. 

Without referring to the arguments by which 
the proposed alteration in the mode of dividing the 
Holy Scriptures might be supported, the doubtful 
propriety of continuing to deny the interesting 
narratives of the Old Testament to a great part 
of the scholars, is submitted, with the hope that 
it will receive your serious and candid considera- 
tion. The separation of the Bible into two volumes, 
for school purposes, appears to be most undesirable ; 
and one of the principal arguments urged in favour 
of the practice can be no longer maintained ; for 
happily, the extreme cheapness of the enth'e Scrip- 
tures now renders such a separation altogether un- 
necessary. The remarks about to be ofiered, will 
not, however, be framed with an especial reference 
either to the existing, or to the proposed arrange- 
ment; but, in accordance with the rule hitherto 
observed, they will be of a general nature ; so that 
the teachers of either section may readily adopt 
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such of them as are best suited to their purpose, 
whatever be the name by which their particular 
classes may happen to be designated. The de- 
sirableness of altogether avoiding the distinctive 
appellations of Bible and Testament classes is 
strongly urged. 

The scripture classes are not advanced situa- 
tionsy or posts of honour, to which teachers retire, 
that they may enjoy ease, after passing through 
''the fatigue and drudgery of the alphabet and 
spelling-book classes/^ If the teachers of scrip- 
ture classes have less tiresome or more pleasant 
duties to perform than the teachers of elementary 
classes, they have greater difficulties to overcome ; 
and, consequently, no smaller amount of efhrt 
will suffice for the discharge of their solemn and 
responsible engagements. The depravity of the 
infant heart obstructs the progress of truth ; but 
the indulgence of youthful sins adds strength and 
height to the bcu'rier r in childhood the will is per- 
verse; but in youth the perversity often augments 
to stubbornness: then temptations greatly increase 
in number, and daily acquire strength ; bad habits 
are formed ; evil companions begin to exert their 
pernicious influence; while the sensibilities, it may 
be, have been peimanently injured by improper 
treatment, and even the voice of conscience has 
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been partly hushed by the deliberate and habitnal 
indulgence in sin. 

Can the teachers Tviio hare the charge of chil- 
dren and youths of whom these things are true, 
imagine, that they may puraue an easy round of 
formal exercises, and be guiltless ? Is such a post 
to be conscientiously occupied without untiring 
energy and christian devotedness? Each class 
in a Sunday School has its peculiar duties and 
pleasures, its advantages and responsibilities. The 
teacher of an elementary class has to mould and 
direct ; the teacher of a scripture class has to warn 
and carry onward: the one can charm with the 
noyelty of the facts of Scripture ; the other can 
delight by instruction in its evidences and doc* 
trines : the one has fewer difficulties to overcome ; 
but the other has more powerful auxiliaries at 
command : the one can direct the ims^ination and 
affections ; but the other can cultivate the under^ 
standing and the judgment. 

In the preceding section eight particulars were 
presented for the especial consideration of the 
teachers of elementary classes; a like number will 
now be offered, connected with the instruction 
of the scripture classes ; and you are entreated to 
undertake a separate and extended consideration 
of each of them, with a view to obtain a just 
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estimate of the solemn and responsible office which 
you are called to sustain. 

1. An examination of previous acquirermntSy 
joined with a distinct perception of the peculiar 
disposition and habits of each scholar, is the first 
point which will be noticed ; and quickly and cor- 
i*ectly to obtain this information, is a difficult and 
a rare attainment. As children advance in life, the 
difficulty of ascertaining their real characters and 
attainments greatly increases; at first sight they 
often appear to be the reverse of that which they 
really are ; for as the natural simplicity of child- 
hood passes away, thoughts and feelings very 
diffijrent from those of earlier years are excited 
end cherished ; the free expression of the lips is 
partially checked by awakened suspicion ; artifice 
and dissimulation are fi*equently studied ; and such 
clever deceptions are systematically practised, as 
can be detected only by careful observation and 
extensive experience. 

Sunday School teachers should never overlook 
the fact, that the age at which scholars usually 
enter the scripture classes is a critical period ; that 
it is usually about the time of life when distrust 
is permanently excited, or a proper confidence in- 
creased and perpetuated ; when rudeness and the 
hateful consequences of pride are unequivocally 
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manifested, or a timidity and bashfulness prevail, 
which are positively distressing ; when habits are 
formed, which in after life bring forth unmingled 
sorrow ; or those dispositions are encouraged, which 
yield increasing happiness and peace. From the 
apathy which is occasionally manifested, it would, 
however, appear, that some teachers take it for 
granted that their " settled plans of proceeding" 
are not to be disturbed by the admission of new 
scholars ; and that the characters of the scholars 
received into their classes are as uniform and un- 
variable as the lessons and explanations which are 
there given: asserting, moreover, that "the amount 
of knowledge previously acquired by the scholars 
is of little consequence, because the exercises which 
they will now use are altogether different ;" and that 
*' the trouble of preparing for duty would be endless, 
if the trifling difierences in the scholars, admitted 
into the class, are to be studied while imparting 
religious instruction." 

With opinions and feelings like these, such 
teachers have scholars under their care for months 
without striving to ascertain the nature and the 
amount of their previous attainments ; or forming 
anything like a definite notion of their general dis- 
positions and habits : and it cannot excite surprise 
that the '^ settled plans" of this class of teachers 

o 
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soon degenerate into a lifeless round of exercises, 
and that they are altogether uninterested and un- 
blessed in their work. 

To trace the impressions produced upon the 
minds of scholars when they first enter a scripture 
class, or when they are adyanced from the lower 
to the upper of these divisions of the school, 
would neither be uninteresting nor unprofitable^ 
but an illustration is all that can be given. The 
event is not extraordinarj^ to the teacher, for scho- 
lars have been often so admitted before ; the new 
comer is brought by the superintendent, and re- 
ceived into the class ; the name is recorded, and 
the teaching proceeds in the usual way. But the 
circumstance is not viewed with equal indifference 
by all parties 5 there is one now in the class who 
considers the step most important : by that one the 
conduct of the teacher is narrowly watched, and 
the questions proposed to the different members of 
the class are successively scrutinized ; the estimate 
which the teacher forms of the abilities and pre- 
vious attainments of the new scholar is especially 
noticed ; and if this estimate be wrong, most in- 
jurious results will certainly follow : the effects of 
the erroneous judgment may not be at once dis- 
covered, but the teacher's want of perception will 
be pertinaciously remembered 5 and its consequences 
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will at length be manifested in the impaired in- 
fluence of the instructor, and by the retarded pro- 
gress of the newly-admitted scholar. 

But not only should the attainments of scholars 
be ascertained upon their first entrance into the 
class; their natural dispositions and peculiarities 
shouM also be continually^ and carefully noticed. 
— ^The aspect of a class of children to an uncon- 
cerned, or inexperienced teacher, is very different 
from that which it presents to the mind of one 
who is thoroughly devoted to the work of religious 
instruction. Both regard the outward appearance ; 
but one of them dives as it were into the minds of 
the scholars, and contemplating the powers which 
lie hidden there, rejoices in the thought that these 
powers may be cultivated, and their first fruits 
dedicated to the service of God. The appearance 
of some of the scholars may be repulsive, and their 
manner rude and unpleasing ; while some are dull 
or easily discouraged, others are quick and no 
difficulty appears to curb their active spirits ; while 
some are deficient in mental power, others are 
intelligent and win the heart by their beauty and 
affection ; but all are alike immortal, and it is pos- 
sible for the teacher so to bring out the peculiar 
traits of each one, as to become deeply interested 
in promoting the advancement of the whole. 
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The instruction communicated in the separate 
classes of a Sunday School should be gradually 
progressive ; each division being a step in advance : 
a most decided progression should, however, be 
apparent in the character of the instruction im- 
parted to the scholars in scripture classes; but 
how lamentably true is it, that the reverse of this is 
sometimes the case ; and that not only the quantity, 
but the quality of the instruction is greatly dimin- 
ished. Scholars very quickly detect this miscalled 
promotion, and the consequences of tlie discovery 
need not be described. 

A disregard of previous acquirements must prove 
most injurious to your scholars, and derogatory to 
yourself. Whereas, if you thoroughly examine the 
attainments of those who enter your class ; if you 
embrace every suitable opportunity of employing 
their acquired knowledge, as far as it is correct ; 
if, in giving instruction to the whole class, you 
adapt your explanations and questions to the at- 
tainments of the several members ; and if, (unper- 
ceived, as far as practicable, by the other scholars,) 
while applying the lessons, you regard the natural 
disposition, as well as the habits and attainments 
of each; you will not only be preserved from 
making vexatious and injurious mistakes ; but by 
showing to the scholars the value of the knowledge 
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which they have previously acquired, you will 
encourage their future efforts, and gain their increas- 
ing confidence and respect. 

2. Instruction respecting the mental faculties 
should be communicated to the scholars in scrip- 
ture classes. To supply information respecting the 
nature and use of external objects, pleasant as it 
may be both to teachers and scholars, is but a 
subordinate part of the work of instruction. Be- 
sides material existence there is another world, the 
world of mind, whose realities will remain imper- 
ishable when all that is now tangible shall have 
passed away. To suffer the whole season designed 
for completing youthful education to be consumed 
without proper instruction as to the various powers 
and operations of the human mind would therefore 
appear as surprising as it is irrational ; and yet 
this branch of knowledge is too often disregarded 
both by secular and religious teachers. 

Instruction concerning the mind is highly re* 
quisite to enable children to form correct ideas of 
their nature; to discover to them the un&iling 
sources of enjoyment which exist within them- 
selves; and to show to them that the diversities of 
character, and the degrees of happiness which are 
found among men greatly depend upon the amount 
of attention or neglect which they have paid to 
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their own thoughts^ and feelings, and upon the 
degree of self-control which they have hahitoally 
exercised. An extensiye acquaintance with the 
various properties and uses of material things will 
preserve from much hodily pain, and confer the 
power of obtaining many corporeal gratifications f 
and in like manner a general knowledge of the 
laws which govern the mind, will enable its pos- 
sessor to avert much mental suffering, and mate- 
rially to augment and extend those more enduring 
pleasures which arise from due intellectual culti- 
vation. Self knowledge is the most important 
and useful of all knowledge ; hence children should 
not only be told the names of the various powers 
of the mind, and taught to comprehend, as &r as 
their tend^ years will permit, the diversified ope* 
rations of those powers ; but they should be care- 
fully instructed as to the methods by which the 
mental faculties may be most advantageously exer- 
cised, and also, urged to reflect upon the solemn 
account which they will have hereafter to render, 
of the use which they have made of these ines- 
timable endowments. 

The limited number of scholars entrusted to 
each teacher, and the affectionate union and 
confidence which exist in a well-regulated Sunday 
School class will be found to afibrd the most val^ 
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liable opportunities of showing the value and use 
of the mental faculties ; and of calling into exer- 
cise those reasoning powers which have been too 
much neglected in the prevailing systems of reli- 
gious education. The christian religion is^ in an 
especial degree a rational system; it appeals to, 
and demands the exercise of reason for its full com- 
prehension : the meanest intellect may understand 
enough of its doctrines to be saved, but the claims 
and the beauties of the wondrous scheme can only 
be fully appreciated and enjoyed, when the mental 
powers have been enlarged and strengthened. To 
explain the nature, and to show the operations of 
the reflective and reasoning fiiculties is, therefore, 
the duty of every Sunday School teacher, and 
should be considered an essential part of the in- 
Btfuction of scripture classes. 

The preliminary study and obs^ration that will 
be necessary, to enable you to impart suitable in- 
struction to the several scholars, concerning their 
mental faculties, will not only strengthen your own 
mind ; but it will gready assist you in obtaining 
that accurate knowledge of the attainments and 
dispositions of the scholars which was urged in 
the preceding division. The deficiencies and diffi- 
culties which it will lead you to discover in one 
portion, will enlist your sympathy and assistance; 
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while the precocity and enterprize openly mani- 
fested by the otheri will call forth your ingenuity and 
your skill : a just estimate of the dispositions of 
each, will enable you rightly to encourage or direct ; 
and a right apprehension of the mental qualifica* 
tions of the whole, will prevent those discourage- 
ments which must always arise when expectations 
are formed which can never be fully realized. 

Remember that you are an instructor of beings, 
who are both i-ational and immortal ; and that the 
repulsive and ignorant scholars of your class have 
minds capable of indefinite improvement, as well 
as the more lovely and intelligent : strive persever- 
ingly then to draw forth, and fully to employ the 
powers of each one. By your well timed assis- 
tance, encourage the efforts of those who are 
slow or weak; and by your judicious application 
of the lessons taught in the class, correct the pride, 
and show the greater responsibility of those who 
are quicker and more powerful. Labour to im- 
part accurate instruction respecting their mental 
faculties to all the scholars. — Let the powers of 
perception and reflection be exhibited as the sources 
from whence our ideas are derived ; let imagina- 
tion, memory, conscience, and affection > and the 
various acts of observing, thinking, comparing, 
judging, remembering, believing, and doubting be 
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described. Point out the duties^ and the means 
of self-examination^ self-government, and self*im« 
proyement: teach your scholars to examine not 
only the character of their thoughts and feelings, 
but the springs from whence they arise ; show how 
the evil passions are brought into operation, and 
how they may be effectually restrained, and com- 
pletely OYcrcome ; proye that efforts after self-im- 
provement will amply recompense for all the labour 
required : and that the grand result of self-scrutiny, 
self-discipline, and mental culture, will be, an escape 
from much danger and misery; and the enjoyment 
of pleasures which are pure, exquisite, and endur- 
ing. Continually impress the solemn truth, that the 
possession of reasoning powers involves a serious 
responsibility ; that the ability to hear and read, to 
compare and judge, renders even the young accoun- 
table both for their belief and conduct ; that the 
refusal or the neglect to cultivate their mental 
faculties is a fearfril transgression; and that the 
remembrance of the abuse of any of the precious 
intellectual gifts, with which they are now entrusted, 
will greatly and eternally aggravate their merited 
condemnation. 

3. The enforcement of social duties is so ob- 
viously a part of the instruction of children at 
every age, that it seems almost superfluous to 
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advert to such a topic^ while o&ring suggestions 
to the teachers of scripture classes. The universal 
gifl of natural affection for kindred, and the force 
of those kindly feelings towards the whole human 
family, which always arise when reason is rightly 
exercised, undeniably prove that man was created 
to be a social being. The comprehensive declara- 
tions of the Bible upon the same subject, give an 
authority to this just d^nand of nature, which 
admits of no appeal ; while the specific manner in 
which the claims of the varied relations of life are 
set forth in that holy book, plainly points out the 
obligation of religious teachers to enforce the per* 
formance of social duties, as a part of the declared 
will of God, 

The subject of social duties embraces a range of 
topics so wide as to make it impracticable to treat 
of them at length in this place, and therefore the 
observations now made will be confined to a smgle 
point of vital importance ; which from its difficulty 
has been hitherto generally avoided, viz. the relation 
qfthesexe$ to each other. The absence of right opin* 
ions upon this subject, and the prevalence of those 
which are decidedly injurious, both among teachers 
and scholars, are daily producing disastrous results 
upon society ; and amid so much that is paiufiil, 
arising from the false notions generally entertained, 
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the difficulty of selecting one particular, and of 
exhibiting it in a form sufficiently concise for the 
present purpose, must be apparent upon the slightest 
reflection. If, for instance, the attention of the 
teachers of scripture classes be directed to the in- 
discriminate mingling of b<^s and girls, which is 
allowed at the dismissal of some Sunday Schools ; 
the peculiar views of those teachers who see no 
serious harm in such associations, ought to be met, 
and the want of sufficient agency to correct the 
evil in situations where it is known and deplored, 
should also be fairly stated. If, to guard teachers 
against the opposite extreme, a detail be given of the 
ineffectual attempts which are often made to secure 
an entire separation of the sexes ; the arguments 
urged to justify this well meant, but injurious in- 
terference with the laws of the Creator, must also 
be impartially exhibited. Or, if to excite general 
attention to the subject, the most cursory survey of 
the conflicting opinions of teachers upon this point 
be undertaken ; the steps by which their latitudina- 
rian, or contracted notions, were respectively con- 
ceived and adopted, must also be plainly traced. 

Again, to particularize the opportunities which 
an unrestrained intercourse affords for improper 
fiuniliarities on the one hand ; or the inducement 
which the enjoined restriction offers to constant 
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deception on the other ; to show the force which 
they both add to the temptations of after-life, or to 
point out the sad effects of neglecting to give defi- 
nite instruction upon the relative duties of each 
sex ; either, would present a range far too wide for 
a limited investigation. The opposite and more 
pleasing examination of the subject, is equally un- 
available ; because a review of the benefits which 
would flow to Sunday School scholars from a more 
enlightened plan of treatment, must be followed by 
a statement of the difficulties and dangers that 
would attend a transition from the existing practice; 
or a display of the advants^es that would accrue 
to both sexes from proper instruction on their 
mutual relations, must in like manner be completed, 
by a detail of the precise means to be adopted in 
order to obtain and secure the desired results. 

The impracticability of considering in this place 
the topics that have been enumerated, should not, 
however, prevent you from separately and minutely 
examining each one of them; indeed they have 
been thus specifically detailed, with the view of 
inciting you to undertake the performance of this 
duty. Strive, therefore, to obtain for yourself, and 
also to difiuse among your fellow-teachers, just and 
comprehensive views upon the subject ; so that in 
scripture classes boys and young men may be 
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taught always to treat females with respect ; and 
that elder girls may be shown the folly of abusing 
the influence which they possess over the other sex. 
Think not that kind and judicious instruction upon 
such a duty is unnecessary : the open impropriety, 
to say nothing of the secret profligacy, that marks 
the conduct of multitudes of young men, and the 
frivolous conversation, together with the display 
of alluring charms, which are frequently practised 
by many of the gentler sex, prove the fallacy of such 
a thought. Is additional proof demanded ? The 
withering indifference and brutal conduct of 
many married men, and the constant deception 
and unbearable provocations which are practised 
by some women, will demonstrate the necessity for 
the proposed instruction ; for it is incontrovertible 
that even in riper years the relations of the sexes 
are not always clearly recognized, or the obliga- 
tions which arise from them faithfully and univer- 
sally fulfilled. 

The single point that has been thus presented, 
for it has not been discussed, and the varied topics 
which have been suggested connected with that 
one, will manifest how much is comprehended in 
the words " enforcement of social duties," if the 
subject be only pursued throughout its numerous 
ramifications. The duty of religious teachers to 
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urge upon tbeir scholars the due discharge of 
social obligations is evident; and yet obvious as it 
is, the duty is too frequently overlooked in scrip- 
ture classes : let this element of christian educa- 
tion, therefore, receive its legitimate share of your 
attention ; and, as the impressions formed by your 
instructions will probably remain through life, do 
not rest satisfied with trite declarations respecting 
duties to near relatives only, but adopt an enlightened 
system of judicious teaching in your class; com- 
bining definite as well as christian instruction on 
the relation of the sexes, with a constant enforce- 
ment of every other social duty. By the formation 
of a just estimate of the obligations of each sex ; 
by making every scholar sensible that all the social 
relations of life involve positive duties; and by 
urging constant attention to these duties, not as 
matters of personal feeling, but as commands of 
God; you will greatly forward moral improve- 
ment, you will fix the inducements to social virtue 
upon a surer basis, and so far promote, extend, and 
perpetuate the happiness of the civilized world. 
You can humanize, if you cannot christianize. 

4. The removal of prejticUce should form a part 
of the instruction of scripture classes ; because the 
annihilation of prejudice will effect for modem 
times, what the dispersion of barbarian notions has 
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iong since accomplished for the social world. Slayish 
superstition, and the horrors of intestine war, have 
fled before the power of knowledge and civilization; 
and so fierce jealousies and unchristian rivalry will 
pass away, when the same mighty power shall be 
exerted for the destruction of prejudice. The san- 
guinary conflicts which have left an indelible stain 
upon the pages of history, may, in no small degree, 
be ascribed to the prevalence^of improper national 
prejudices ; which have systematically enlisted and 
destroyed the better feelings of youth, under the 
colours of a false patriotism and a reckless bravery. 
But if the education of the rising generation be 
intelligently conducted, a devoted love of country 
may be cherished, and emotions of invincible 
courage inspired, without annihilating those noble 
feelings, which enable the philanthropist to view 
all nations as one great family, and the inhabitants 
of every clime as brethren. 

The origin of that flagrant injustice, and cniel 
oppression, which have sometimes marked tlie 
conduct of the rulers of civilized nations ; and the 
cause of that irrational and unjust hatred of 
foreigners, which still characterizes the lower 
orders of people in most countries, are often, with 
feelings of calm complacency, vaguely imputed to 
human depravity alone ; whereas the cause of both 
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should rather be traced to the absence of suitable 
early instruction, the use of improper school-books, 
and the overpowering influence of popular preju- 
dices. But let enlightened and philanthropic 
instruction be communicated in every scripture 
class throughout the land ; let the imiversal duty 
of "brotherly love" be constantly enforced by 
the authority of the Word of God; and then 
religious teaching will exert an influence in obliging 
men to consider the probable result of their 
opinions, as well as the positive consequences of 
their actions; and the instructions of Sunday 
Schools will tend to neutralize the eflects of those 
selfish feelings, which, though common in the 
world, are yet as impolitic as they are sinful. 

But the removal of injurious national prejudices 
and of those anti-social opinions which are current 
among worldly men, is not the only point de- 
manding attention ; for, unfortunately, the correc- 
tion of religious, or rather of sectarian prejudices, 
is still a necessary part of christian education ; and 
consequently, it should not be omitted in the in- 
struction of the scholars who form the scripture 
classes. The gospel histories which are constantly 
read in these classes, delineate so plainly and fully 
the lamentable consequences of religious prejudice, 
that it is unnecessary to enter into any elaborate 
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description of them in this place. The bigoted 
conduct of the Jewish teachers, and the contracted 
opinions that were cherished, even by the immediate 
disciples of our Lord, will furnish numerous les- 
sons and illustrations which the instructors of 
scripture classes may most profitably exhibit and 
employ, to enforce the duty of striving against this 
common and easily besetting sin. 

Religious prejudices have, in past generations, 
most successfully opposed the propagation of 
Christianity; but the singular opinions of many 
religious teachers of the present day, fully attest 
the fact, that prejudice is not confined to ancient 
times, or to any particular nation ; for when the 
narrow-minded notions of this age (notwithstanding 
its peculiar privileges) are considered, they will be 
found to vie with the prejudices and bigotry of 
scripture times, if they do not claim close affinity 
with that destructive " caste" still so fearfully pre- 
valent among the nations of the East. The mis- 
sionary efforts of the Sunday School system are 
required in our own land. For while the terrible 
effects of the " extraordinary prejudices of the poor 
heathens'' have often formed subjects of thrilling 
interest, and while the sympathies of great multi- 
tudes of christians have been so powerfully ex- 
cited by eloquent appeals as to call forth great 
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pecuniary sacrifices in order to remove prejudice 
in foreign lands ; ^' that dreadful &naticism'' which 
has been thus vividly exhibited was scarcely more 
injurious in its consequences, than the contracted 
notions pertinaciously entertained, as a constituent 
part of religious belief, in places not so far distant 
from home. 

As the causes of oppression, bigotry, and bitter 
sectarian feeling, may in general be traced to the 
deficiencies of early training, and to the absence of 
proper instruction upon the subject of prejudice; 
let your devoted exertions not only supply that 
which is deficient, but embrace every suitable op- 
portunity of eradicating the germ of this destruc- 
tive evil ; show how it has permitted the spread of 
irreligion, and produced and fostered a spirit of 
persecution in every age. Make each member of 
your class acquainted with the various forms which 
prejudice assumes; and let each know that all 
these modifications are opposed to the spirit of 
Christianity, as exhibited in the life of its Author, 
and as taught by His apostles after the Spirit was 
poured upon them from on high: plainly point 
out the injurious influence of prejudice upon 
spiritual, as well as social advancement : show ite 
increasingly powerfiil efiects both upon the old 
and the young, and let your own conduct at all 
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times manifest the practical effect of those princi- 
ples which you inculcate. 

5. A faithful and constant exhibition offunda' 
mental doctrines will materially assist your efforts 
in the class. It will tend to withdraw the atten- 
tion of your scholars from inferior objects, and 
thereby do much to prevent or remove prejudice ; 
it will enforce by the most influential and un- 
changeable motives, a due performance of social 
duties ; and it cannot fail, by the beneficial exercise 
of thought and reflection which it will continually 
demand, greatly to purify and strengthen the men- 
tal faculties. — ^The natural depravity of the heart 
and the indulgence of sinful habits, as the causes 
of present misery and destruction y the free mercy 
and inexhaustible love of God, as the sources of 
pardon and peaces the righteousness and death of 
Christ and the operations and gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, as the only means by which justification 
and sanctification can be obtained : these, with the 
eternal ruin of the ungodly, and the everlasting 
blessedness of the righteous, are the solemn and 
ennobling truths, which you should faithfully and 
constantly exhibit to your scholars. 

Meditate upon these subjects in private, imtil 
your heart is filled with a sense of their supreme 
importance ; present one or more of the fundamen- 
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tal doctrines of the gospel eyeiy Sabbadi; and do 
it as if you felt tlie solemn responsibility of sach 
an employment : inculcate the glorious truths as 
the words of God, rather than as the views of any 
particular section of the christian church. Make 
the Bible the foundation of all your instructions ; 
and, while professedly teaching the doctrines of 
the christian faith, see that its first principles are 
thoroughly understood : resolve that, to the utmost 
of your ability, every scholar in your class shall 
clearly understand the scheme of redemption, and 
the way by which alone salvation can be obtained: 
whatever truth you exhibit, if it be possible, make 
that truth plain before you leave off; for what 
is not imderstood, cannot be fully believed or 
perseveringly followed. The saving power of 
divine truth can only be conveyed to the heart by 
the Spirit of God ; but a knowledge of the truths 
of revealed religion is communicated to the under- 
standing, and impressed upon the memory, through 
the agency of man. 

6. The presentation of the Scriptures as one 
hooh should not be omitted, while the inculcation 
of its essential t^ths is constantly remembered. 
The whole Bible, should as far as practicably be 
presented; and it is possible to do this, although 
every part may not be read in the class. The 
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sacred Tolume is often viewed as a collection of 
isolated tracts, preserved by good fortune, out of a 
great number of " similar" writings. This, and 
the like mistakes, should be corrected, because the 
fidth which rests upon an ** imperfect" book, so 
preserved, must necessarily be very weak. The 
enquiries of intelligent scholars, respecting the 
*Mosf' book of Jasher,* the 3,000 proverbs and 
the 1,005 songs of Solomon,t and the details con- 
tained in the books of the Chronicles of the kings 
of Israel and Judah,t should not be treated as im- 
pertinent or useless questions ; but the opportunity 
should be embraced to show that these writings were 
not parts of God's revealed will, as the researches 
of learned men have so satisfactorily proved. 

Instruction as to the design of the different parts 
of the Bible and their intimate connexion with 
each other should also be imparted ; because these 
branches of biblical knowledge are but imperfectly 
understood by many young persons: indeed the 
mean opinion often formed of some parts of the 
sacred volume, even by more advanced christians, 
in consequence of the want of a more correct know- 
ledge of its unity and perfection, is most lament- 
able. The Bible should, therefore, be constantly 
presented to the scholars in the scripture classes, as 

iosfana X. 13., 2 Sam. i. 18. 1 1 RlDgs iv. 32. X 1 Kings xi¥. 19 & 20. 
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the entire and complete revealed will of God; and 
the importance of those genealogical and ceremo- 
nial details, which are considered by some persons 
almost useless, should be occasionally shown. For 
while the wisdom and goodness of God, as mani- 
fested in the revelation of His will, are the themes 
of many recited hymns ; a distinct perception of 
the value and unity of the precious book is not 
an ordinary attainment among Sunday School chil- 
dren. Let not precise instruction on this pointy 
therefore, be neglected; because a just appreciation 
of the source from whence our knowledge of the 
will of God is derived, and a clear perception of 
its authenticity and completeness, are most desi- 
rable, if they be not absolutely necessary to ^isure 
intelligent reverence and constant obedience. 

7. A thorough determination to make echolan 
strictly moral should be manifested^ as an essen- 
tial feature in the instructions of every scripture 
class. The state of morals among the poor is most 
terrible ; and many Sunday School teachers, espe- 
cially those drawn from the higher ranks of society, 
have no adequate conception of the dreadful con- 
dition in which multitudes of human beings are 
carelessly living. If their sad state was realized, 
then definite instruction on the subject of morality 
would not be so frequently omitted in scripture 
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elasses ; nor would a few outbreaks of depravitj^ on 
the Sabbath-day, drive teachers from their posts ; 
but a more general attention to this necessary part 
of christian education would be giyeui and more de- 
voted attempts would be made to prevent children 
from falling into open and shameless immorality. 
The mournful description of the bad conduct of a 
scholar, was followed by a resolution worthy of a 
Sunday School teacher — ^^'but I am determined to 
fill his mind to the very brim with religious truths ; 
for I am assured that this knowledge will restrain 
his evil propensities, and make him outwardly 
moral ; if the influences of the truths do not one 
day burst upon him, and overwhelm the depravity 
and stubbornness of his heart'' Not only form 
such a determination as this, but make it evident 
to your scholars, by the suitability and the earnest- 
ness of your instructions : — ^listen not to the well- 
intended, though fallacious declaration, that nothing 
is done, if the scholars are not made decidedly re- 
ligious ; the restraint from brutal and disgusting 
vices is something. — ^To preserve human beings 
from sioking far below the level of brutes, is at 
least a philanthropic pleasure ; for such an act will 
at least prevent a moral pestilence, if it does not 
prepare the way for perfect restoration and future 
blessedness. 
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Let your scholars, therefore, know the present 
consequences of sin, as well as its future punish^ 
ment ; show to them, again and again, its imme- 
diate effects, in the destruction of happiness and 
character ; its Iremote consequences, in the loss of 
health and friends ; and prove to them, by ^ts 
with which they are familiar, the truth of all your 
statements : tell them of the blessings which flow 
from honesty, temperance, industry, and prudence; 
use your influence to make their characters lovely 
as well as honourable ; and let them be thoroughly 
persuaded that, as far as your devoted exertions 
can effect such a result, you are determined t^ 
make them strictly and invariably moraL 

8. An unconquerable desire after the immediate 
conversion of every scholar y and the advancement 
of the whole class in eminent piety ^ is the secret 
power by which all the machinery of the scriptui« 
class is to be propelled. Without this unceasing 
and powerful influence, ultimate failure is almost 
certain ; although some present advantages may be 
gained, and though many beneficial results may 
incidentally follow : every motive, therefore, that 
has been urged to induce attention to the minor 
parts, applies with ten-fold force, when the main- 
spring is the object of concern. In your instruo- 
tions, aim at the immediate conversion of each 
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scholar : whatever can be done should be attempted 
at once^ because a like favourable opportunity may 
never again occur. " Now is the accepted time.'* 
*' Teachers sometimes live and teach, as if they 
hoped (and the hope is a faint one) that hereafter j 
some time hence, the truth of God is to make 
an impression, but that this result is not to be 
expected at present. Is this right? Do we pursue 
other ends in the same way ? Can the minister of 
the gospel preach so as to interest, cheer, alarm, 
or move his audience, if he goes on any other sup- 
position than that he must labour for the conver- 
sion of his hearers at the present time ? When can 
the conscience be reached, if not in childhood? 
When has God promised that the soul shall find 
him, if not when he is sought early ? When will 
the Holy Spirit impress the heart which you are 
labouring to soften and subdue, if not when it is 
the heart of a child ? Impressions may soon &de 
away, but they are easily renewed ; and every time 
they are renewed, the soul is preparing to have 
them abide longer and longer." 

That the religious impressions produced in child- 
hood and youth are easily renewed, when they are 
not resisted or wilfully effaced, is a fact which 
should animate you amid apparent discourage- 
ments^ and call forth your untiring efforts to 
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at once^ because a like favourable opportunity may 
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"Teachers sometimes live and teach, as if they 
hoped (and the hope is a faint one) that hereafter ^ 
some time hence, the truth of God is to make 
an impression, but that this result is not to be 
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or move his audience, if he goes on any other sup- 
position than that he must labour for the conver- 
sion of his hearers at the present time ? When can 
the conscience be reached, if not in childhood? 
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the Holy Spirit impress the heart which you are 
labouring to soften and subdue, if not when it is 
the heart of a child ? Impressions may soon fiade 
away, but they are easily renewed ; and every time 
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should animate you amid apparent discourage- 
ments^ and call forth your untiring efforts to 
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and its applicability to many of the preceding re- 
marks so evident; that the application prepared, 
was thrown aside, in order that the quotation 
might be presented entire ; and, although much 
longer than might be desired, it may yet serve to 
relieve the tedium of these educational details, and, 
at the same time, prove instructive to some readers. 
The sketch of the scripture class, it should be re- 
membered, is not an imagination, but a real scene, 
which occurred in a school where the class was 
assigned to another, in the absence of the regular 
teacher ; a part of the answers having been written 
at the time, and the whole within a few hours after 
the occurrence. 

" Sunday School, .... The stated teacher absent , Class 

of nine girls ; the youngett sut, the eldest eleven. Lesson for the 
day^'-commit to memory^ Mark vlii. 1 to 6 inclusiye. 

Teacher, — Before I ask you to repeat what you have 
learned, I will ask you to read it Take this Testament, and 
read a verse, and then pass it to the next. 

First child reads. — In these (those) days the maltitudes 
(multitude) heing every (very) g^at, and having no thing 
(nothing) to eat, Jesns calleth (called) his disciples unto them 
(him), and saith unto him, (them). 

Second child, — I have compassion on the multitude, be- 
cause they have (now left out) been with me these (three) 
days, and had (have) nothing to eat. 

Third child, — And— if— I — send — hun (them) away— 
feastlDg. 
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Teaeher^^^JHo, not feasting ; spell it 

CAt2(^— F-a-s-t fastei i-n^ fasting, to them (iheiry^ 
now 

Teaoher.'-Tifo, spell it. 

Child. — 0-w-n own — ^liorses. 

Teacher. — No, not horses ; spell it. 

Child," H-o-r-s-e horsci e-s horses. 

Teaeher. — Is it h-o-r-s? 

Child. — H-o-u-s house, e-s houses ;*-tbey~will— &int— 
by— the— way— for— di? — ers — of — them — came — from 
—far. 

The remauiing six children read a Terse each, much after 
the same numner. 

Teacher. — ^Who were these people that were talking to- 
gether about feeding the multitude ? 

No answer. 

Teaeher. — Who is mentioned in the first yerse^ as calling 
hisdisdples? 

Two or three voices, —Jesus. 

Teaoher.—Yery well. Who was Jesus ? 

Several atuwer,~^The8on of God. 

Teacher, — ^Yes. Well, where was Jesus Christ bom ? 

Several answer, — In Bethlehem. 

Teaeher, — Yes. And where was Bethlehem ? 

No answer. 

Teacher,-'C9Si any of you tell me where Bethlehem was; 
the place where the Sayiour of the world was bom ? 

No answer. 

r^oc/i^.—Can you tell me in what quarter of the world 
Bethlehem was? 

No answer. 

Ttfod^.— How many qqarters of the world are there? 

One 6fMd,—8ix. 

Teaeher.'-'Jfo. 

AnoOker o^(f.— Se^en. 
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Tdoo^.— You are guessing. I do not want you to guess. 
If yon do not know, say you do not know. How many 
quarters are there to any thing ; in an apple, a loaf of 
bread, or a blook of wood ? 

No answer. 

TVocAtfr.— Do you not know in what quarter of the world 
you live ? Don't you know whether you live in Buroj>e, Asia, 
Africa, or America. 

(After a long pause.)-— The right answer was given. 

Teaeher^»^Vow, can any of you tell me in what quarter of 
the world Bethlehem was ? 

CAi/cL— I know where Bethlehem is; my father 'tends 
meeting there. 

TMeAtfr.— And do you think that that Bethlehem, where 
your father attends meeting, and the Bethlehem where our 
Saviour was bom, are the same ? 

Chnd,—! don't know. 

r^oofter.— Welly can you tell me what Jesus Christ came 
into the world for ? 

Several children,— 'To save sinners. 

TtfdoAtfr.— .Very well : and who are sinners ? 

Several eMldrefu — All of us. 

Teacher^-^YeTy well. Then I am a sinner, and you are a 
sinner, and you Mary, and you, Jane, (and so proceeding 
through the class.) Well, now I want you to tell me 
(addressing one child by name) what makes you a sinner? 
What have $fcu ever done that was sinful ? I wish you 
would all think, for I shall put the same question to 
each of you ; and then I shall tell you what I think 
makes me a sinner. I only want each of you to tell me 
one thing you ever did in your whole life, that you now 
think was sinfixl. 

No answer. 

(Tlie question being asked of the fourth child, she said), I 
suppose I have told lies sometimes. 
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Teadter, — Yery weU» that is just such an aniwer at I 
wanted. Now can any of the rest answer the qnestion ? 

"No answer. 

TeacherT^WeUj perhaps you do not understand the ques- 
tion^ and I will ask it differently.^Should you think it would 
he a sin not to love Qod 7 

Several cAt/Srfr^n.— Yes, sir. 

Teacher.-'WeXi, have you always loved God, Matilda ? 

MaiUikU'-YeB^ sir, 

TMoAtfr.— .What have you ever done to show that you 
loved him ? 

MaiUdcu — I don't know. 

Teacher. — Do you love your mother? 

Matilda. — Mother's dead. 

Teacher.-^Ah I 1 am sorry to hear that; for there is no 
friend in the world like a good mother ; but I hope Qod will 
take care of you, and he is better than father or mother ; for 
he can never die, he knows just what will make us happy ; 
and will always love those who love him.— But did you love 
your mother while she was living? 

Matilda (weeping).— Yes, sir. 

7mioAer.~Well, I will not ask you to tell all that you did 
to show you loved her* Bat I suppose you obeyed her, and 
was kind to her ; and never did what would displease her. 

Was it so? 

Matilda^ — Yes, sir, sometimes. 

Teacher. — ^And have you done any thing like this, to show 
that you loved Ood ? 

MatUda.-^VOj sir. 

rMvAtfr.— Have you ever thanked God at night, for taking 
care of you throngh the day ? 

MaiUda^^^Yes, sir, I pray to hhn every night. 

Teacher, — Do you pray that He will for^^ve your sins, and 
take care of you? 

MaHlda.^YeB, sir. 
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TVooAtfr.— What do you say ? Can you tell me any of the 
words that yon use? 

Matilda* — ''Our Father, which art in hearen." 

Teacher.— Yery well, go on ; that is not all. Can you not 
say the whole ? 

Matilda, — That's all I can say. 

Teacher, — Bat there is nothing about asking God to for- 
give, or take care of you, in that 

Wo reply. 

TtfocA^r.— ^And what do you pray for in the morning ? 

MaHlda,—'ily father prays in the morning. 

Teaeher.^1 am glad of that. And does he thank God 
for takhig care of you ? 

MaHlda.—YeSi sir. 

Teacher, — What words does he say ? Do you remember 
how he thanks God, or what he says to God about you ? 

No answer. 

Teacher, — Have you any brothers or sisters that pray ? 

Matildeu — My sister used to pray ; but, she is dead. 

Teacher. — And where is your sister now ? 

MaHlda, — Up in the sky. 

Teacher.— WhsA makes you think so ? 

ilfa/tV^.~ Because she was good. 

Teacher. ~^WhB.t makes you think that she was good. 

Matilda. — Because father says she was, and he is good. 

<<This brief sketch of an actual exercise, presents not an 
exaggerated or singular case, as could easily be shown, by 
adducing authentic histories of the cases ; but only one other 
from the * Family Visitor,' a valuable periodical, published 
by the Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union, can now 
be given.— Mary, a child not five years old, but of quick 
capacity, was taught by an elder sister to repeat many little 
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pieces of poetry : and among others, this, from the Sunday 
School collection : 

" *Ti8 religion that must give 
Sweetest pleasures while we live ; 
'Tis religion must supply 
Solid comfort when we die. 

After death its joys shall be 
Lasting as eternity." &c. 

" Mary learned these verses perfectly, and it was interest- 
ing to hear her repeat, in her sweet infantine voice, the con- 
soling truths expressed in them : her sister hoped it might 
edify some of the family, and certainly thought the child had 
some general ideas of the meaning of the hymn. 

'' Mary had learned to sing these words to a pretty tune, 
and often did so. One day when the sisters were together, 
alone, the child said, ' Sister, let us sing ;' ' Very well,' said 
the sister, ' what shall we sing V ' Why' said Mary, *. let us 
sing about Sally.' ' My dear, we don't know any piece about 
Sally.' * O yes, sister, you do, you do know a song about 
Sally and George.' ' Indeed, Mary, I do not,' answered the 
sister, a little surprised at the child's pertinacity. ' Sally, 
Sally!' she repeated, running over in her memory all the 
pieces she had taught the little girl. ' Yes sister, yon do 
know a verse about Sally Comfort and George.' Now the 
truth flashed on the mind of the sister, that in repeating tlie 
above hymn, Mary had changed the word solid, which she 
did not understand, for SaUy, which she did. Still she was 
at loss to know where George was to be found in it. She 
told Mary to say it for her, and carefully observing as she 
went along, discovered that the child said the second verse'* — 

" After death its George shall be 
Lasting as eternity." 

** Thus, it was plain, Mary understood not a syUable of 
what she was saying, but took the whole for a song about 

Q 
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little 9ally Comfort and George. Let it not be thought that 
she was uncommonly stupid, for she was a child of good 
abilities ; but, like most children of her age, she was entirely 
ignorant of the meaning of most of the words contained in 
these two verses." 

This lengthened quotation has not been here 
introduced to be merely read as two amusing inci- 
dents^ but to be carefully studied as an interesting 
and practical lesson. 

The former part of the extract, it will be seen, most 
plainly proves the necessity of giving increased 
attention to the subject of reading, and the import- 
ance of imparting precise instruction to the scholars 
of scripture classes even upon the most common 
and obvious points ; for if in that class whose pro- 
ceedings have been thus so faithfully narrated, "the 
stated teacher" had given a proper attention to the 
exercise of readingy and uniformly conducted the 
instructions with intelligence ; such a humiliating 
exhibition of a scripture class would never have 
occurred. 

While, therefore, you sincerely compassionate 
the ignorance of the neglected members of this 
Sunday School class, think of the tremendous re- 
sponsibility which is attached to the office of a 
religious instructor } and consider the effects which 
are produced, when, by such gross mistakes, the 
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words of ''eternal life" are turned into absolute 
nonsense or objects of ridicale. — Observe that the 
passage so mangled (for the verses were not read) 
was the appointed ^* repetition portion" for the 
class ; and then asS yourself, if it be rational to 
expect that children will learn correctly, and repeat 
with understanding portions of Scripture, the 
words of which they cannot even read ? Do not 
evade this plain question, but embody the answer 
which your reason dictates, in decided and strenu- 
ous exertions to improve that style of reading, and 
those modes of repetition, which too generally pre- 
vail in Sunday Schools. 

Reflect upon the artless replies, given by one of 
the scholars, to the questions on the subject of 
prayer ; and then enquire if the petitions offered in 
the school and at public worship, are better under- 
stood by your scholars than the prayers which we 
may hope were fervently offered every morning at 
Matilda's home ? Let no metaphysical reasonings, 
or unfounded theories, interfere with your calm 
enquiry. " That men ought always to pray," and 
that children can fulfil this universal command, is 
an undisputed factj consequently, an imperative 
obligation rests upon you to urge the habitual em 
ployment of prayer, and also to help your scholars 
to perform this — their unchangeable duty. Whai^ 
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ever difficulties may exist as to the nature, or the 
efficacy of prayer, it surely is enough to silence aU 
objections, however plausible, that to pray is the 
command of God. Fail not, therefore, to supply to 
all the scholars of your class that definite instruc- 
tion concerning prayer which was urged in a for- 
mer page ; for it is plain from the example whicli 
has been selected, that such instructions are some- 
times required, even by those children who are so 
fortunate as to have parents who embrace the ma- 
nifold privileges and benefits connected with the 
just and constant observance of family prayer. 

Regard the acquirements, dispositions, and ha- 
bits of your scholars, and let them know the value 
of their mental faculties ; enforce social duties as 
commands of God, and strive to remove prejudice 
of every kind ; faithfully exhibit all the doctrines 
of Scripture, and show the completeness of that 
Holy Book in which they are contained ; inculcate 
the strictest morality, but rest not satisfied until 
every member of your class is converted to God, 
and is steadily advancing in the ways of holiness. 

The latter part of the quotation as distinctly shows 
the need of clearly explaining the separate words 
of every lesson, and the desirableness of present- 
ing, as far as practicable, to the eye of each scholar, 
the words of which these lessons are composed. 
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This practice has been strongly urged in preced- 
ing pages^ and if it were generally adopted in the 
elementary classes, many of the very serious, though 
now undetected mistakes, which are made by the 
scholars, would be prevented; for it does not 
always happen that young children have careful 
instructors at home, or are even blessed at school 
with teachers possessing both the patience and pe- 
netration manifested by the sister of little Mary. 

Seriously, then, examine yourself and your in- 
structions, as well as the scholars and their know- 
ledge : and see that the words in which you deliver 
your all-important message are not misunderstood. 
If your scholars are young, obtain large copies of 
the passages of Scripture, and of the hymns which 
are taught in j;he class ; and present the words of 
each lesson to the eyes, as well as sound these words 
in the ears of your little scholars ; and thus teach 
them both to read, and to understand the Word of 
God. Let a fair proportion of your attention be 
given to the exercises of prayer, repetition, and 
reading ; and let your instructions at all times be 
marked by intelligence as well as piety. Endea- 
vour by suitable exercises incessantly to occupy 
the attention of your scholars ; seek by the use of 
all the aids you can command to impart a know- 
ledge of scripture truths j and by faithful teaching 
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strire to remoye wrong notions of erery kind, and 
also to inculcate those which are right — so shall 
70U be greatly blessed in the conscientious per- 
formance of duty; then the proceedings of your 
class will not only endure the investigation of 
men, but the work which you have performed will 
also abide the trial of Him who now seeth in 
secret, and who in the great day of final account 
will reward you openly. 

It may perhaps be necessary here to obserre, 
that the mode of proceeding, adopted by the teacher 
of the scripture class, which has been taken for the 
purpose of illustrating and applying this part of 
the subject, was not selected as a specimen of what 
Sunday School teaching ought to be ; for an atten- 
tive reader cannot have failed to observe how im- 
perceptibly the teacher wandered away from the 
given subject of instruction. It was, however, a 
departure which in this instance might possibly be 
excused, as the individual was a strainer to the 
class and evidently sought to im^nress a most im- 
portant truth upon the hearts of the scholars; or it 
may be fairly presumed that, after the digression 
which has been narrated, the consideration of the 
appointed lesson was resumed. 

In closing these practical observations upon the 
class exercises, it may perhaps excite surprise^ that 
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ammg the details a separate notice of Infant and 
Senior classes should not have been attempted.^-> 
The importance of these classes^ the advantages of 
conducting the instruction of each in a room apart 
from the other scholars, the peculiar diffionlties 
connected with their efficient tuition, and the neces- 
sity of pointing out the precise means by which 
their important objects may be most speedily ob- 
tained, are fully recognized ; but the design of this 
little work is only to supply such information upon 
the subject of religious education as may be rea^ 
dily employed, in the ordinary classes, under the 
existing circumstances in which Sunday Schools 
are found. 

With feelingB of sincere affection, and with ear- 
nest desires to assist your efforts, the preceding sug- 
gestions, on the class. exercises, haTC been offered. 
Give this chapter then a second perusal: see if 
there be not some portions of it which you can 
profitably apply, in carrying out the engagements 
of your scholars in the class ; and also in the ful- 
filment of those duties which more immediately 
belong to yourself: strive yet more earnestly to 
qualify yourself for the momentous work of in- 
structing children in the knowledge of those things 
which belong to their everlasting peace ', and with 
each returning Sabbath-day resolutely determine 
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to be more diligent and faithM in the perfonnance 
of your duty. 

Whether engaged in the elementary or the scrip- 
ture classes, you can, by a little contrivance, adapt 
the observations which have been separately offered 
to the teachers of each division to your own espe- 
cial purpose. Whatever may be the station which 
you occupy in the school, whatever may be the class 
exercises which you adopt, keep the grand object 
of all your instructions constantly in view; let 
** Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,'* be your theme ; 
let love to God be your prevailing motive; seek 
daily for the influences of the Holy Spirit, to fit 
you for the discharge of duty ; and remembering 
that you are not your own, but bought with a 
price, seek, by a renewed and more solemn conse- 
cration of yourself to the work of religious in- 
struction, to " glorify God in your body and in 
your spirit, which are His.*' 
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CHAPTER III. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 



Definition. — Dbsign of Disciplinb, BodUy and 
Menial Traimng. — Instruments of Discipline, 
Rewards and PumsAfn^ii^.— Result op Discipline, 
Oft/er.^ Closing Obsebva.ti,on8. 

The subject of this chapter is not less impor- 
tant than of that which has just been concluded \ 
because eminently successful instruction is insepa- 
rably connected with proper discipline. The most 
suitable class exercises and the best instruction 
must fail to exert their legitimate influence if 
unaccompanied by suitable discipline ; and, there- 
fore^ it is confidently asserted that the benefits 
arising from Sunday School instruction will be 
increased or diminished^ in proportion to the 
degree of attention which this part of tuition 
receives from religious teachers. 

The yery difierent significations that have been 
attached by educational writers to the word dh- 
cipliney have produced much uncertainty ; and, con- 
sequently, it is necessary that its precise meaning 
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in this place should be first distinctly stated. By- 
gome authors, the word has been employed to in- 
clude the whole course of education, both physical 
and moral ; whilst others have used it merely to 
designate external regularity, or have confined its 
application to severe punishment. Avoiding ex- 
tremes, a medium interpretation is now adopted, 
and the word discipline, as here applied to Sunday 
School teaching, is defined to be — ^that kind of train- 
ing which prepares scholars for the reception of 
moral and religious instruction, and which is calca- 
lated to &cilitate its operation upon their minds. 

This definition obviously connects the subject of 
the present chapter with the teacher's performance 
of duty upon the Lord's-day ; it shows that a course 
of training, especially adapted to each scholar, 
ought to be considered a part of the exercises of 
every Sunday School dass, and that a constant 
attention to the known laws which regulate the 
mind is absolutely necessary to secure the fiiU bene- 
fits of moral and religious instruction. The view 
of discipline thus presented, will also manifest the 
importance of that knowledge of the mental facul- 
ties, which was urged in the former part of this 
work as one branch of the preparation necessary 
to qualify Sunday School teachers for the duties of 
their responsible office. 
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To aid recollection, the succeeding observations 
on the subject of discipline will be arranged under 
three general heads : the design of discipline— the 
iastmments of discipline— and the result of dis- 
cipline. The first of these will include a statement 
of some of the pomts comprehended in the terms 
bodily and mental traixm^, as the design proposed 
hj Sunday School discipline; the second will 
comprise a brief notice of rewards and punish- 
ments, as the instruments commonlj employed to 
secure discipline; and the third will afford an 
opportunity of glancing at order, as one of the re- 
sults of efficient discipline ; the class register being 
then taken as an example of the manner ip which 
the whole of the detaib contained in this chapter 
should be carried out. 

DESIGN OF DISCIPLINE. 

The forgoing definition of the term discipline, 
and the ideas naturally suggested to the reader 
by the preceding arrangement of the subject, will 
render a minute explication of the design of this 
part of education unnecessary. — Education, or the 
process by which the whole character is fully de- 
reloped, may be said to consist simply of two parts. 
Instruction and Discipline; and throughout the 
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whole season of tuition they should be steadily and 
systematically pursued together. But although in 
practice, attempts should never be made to disjoin 
operations which are so intimately connected, yet 
in order to present a clearer view of their nature 
and design, it has been deemed advisable in this 
manual to enter upon a separate consideration of 
each. — ^The act of imparting instruction, and some 
of the branches of knowledge which should be 
communicated in Sunday Schools, have been 
already reviewed ; the preparation of the scholars 
for a profitable reception of instruction, and the 
training of their faculties to retain and apply the 
knowledge communicated, together with the varied 
means which may be employed to effect this im- 
portant purpose, remain to be considered. — In the 
previous introductory remarks, it has been stated, 
that the design of discipline embraced both bodily 
and mental training. 

Bodily Training is, therefore, the first point 
to be noticed. To develop the powers of the body 
and bring them into due subjection, is the especial 
office of the Day School teacher ; and yet there 
are certain parts of bodily training that legiti- 
mately belong to the Sunday School, and which 
may be taught, and strictly enforced; in perfect 
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consistency with the sacredness of the daj of holy 
rest. The nature and amount of this training will 
mainly depend upon the ages of the scholars, the 
advantages they have enjoyed, and the habits which 
they have previously acquired. — ^When examining 
the subject of instruction, the scholars were di- 
vided into two portions, the elementary, and the 
scripture classes ; but so diversified is the kind of 
treatment required, and such an amount of skill 
and determination is demanded in the prosecution 
of the work of discipline, that a further subdivi- 
sion appears desirable. To assist teachers in the 
contemplation, and in the performance of this part 
of duty, it is therefore now proposed to range the 
scholars under three sections — The lower elemen- 
tary classes — ^the upper elementary classes — and 
the scripture classes. 

The Lower Elementary Classes. — In these 
classes absolute conformity to external arrange- 
ments should be enforced; such as, precision in 
rising up and sitting down, maintenance of thie 
exact position assigned while standing in the class, 
and the avoidance of aU idle and ungraceful pos- 
tures of the body, both when standing and sitting. 
Attention to such minor points should not be 
thought beneath the dignity of Sunday School 
teachers ; for, if little children be suffered to rise 
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in disorder; gradually to move as far from, or come 
as near to, the teacher as they choose ; to assume 
the most awkward attitudes, and to lean upon each 
other, or upon the teacher, as their inclinatioamay 
dictate; it requires no remarkable penetration to 
disooyer that such scholars will grow up, acquiring 
habits alike injurious to themselyes, and annoying 
to subsequent teachers. 

To prevent or correct such bad habits should be 
the especial aim of the teachers of infant classes ; 
and, happily, the discipline by which this may be 
accomplished need not be painful; the noiseless 
rising and sitting of the scholars may be effected 
without requiring a trembling and degrading obe- 
dience ; the figure described by a well-disciplined 
class when standing around the teacher, may be 
fixed and regulated, without threats of terrible 
punishment, if the prescribed boundary chalked 
on the floor should be transgressed ; and the exact 
posture and place of each child may be defined 
and enforced, without inducing a sti&ess of man- 
ner which is as useless as it is repressing. Cheer- 
ful liberty, changes of position, and natural and 
easy postures, are quite compatible with all that 
has been advanced ; for the precision here recom- 
mended may be converted into a source of plea- 
sure; the orderly appearance of the exact semi* 
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circle formed by the class and the comfort which it 
produces, may be made so apparent as to be Yolun- 
tarily adopted and preferred even by the youngest 
scholars; and, without imitating the motions of 
the daily Infant schools, such variations of posture 
and position may be required, as shall effectually 
prevent weariness without causing confusion. 

The clapping of hands and the stamping of feet 
should, in no case, be allowed in Sunday Schools ; 
a slight change in the position of the hand or arms, 
and a little alteration of the relative order in which 
the scholars stand in the class, with the alternate 
rising and sitting, will, probably, supply all the 
variety of bodily exercise that is necessary. While, 
however, the children are often obliged, for short 
periods, to sit or stand precisely as directed, there 
may also be like seasons in which as great aii 
amount of liberty may be allowed as is consistent 
with due submission; the amount being always 
made to depend upon the use made of the freedom 
that is so granted : in short, such a system of judi* 
cious training in regard to these externals may be 
adopted, as shall cause the scholars to feel, that rigid 
obedience, even in very minute things, is at once 
their happiness and their duty. 

The Upper Elementary Classes. — The 
bodily training of Sunday School scholars, how* 
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eyer, demands something more than attention to 
these obvious particulars; there are other minor 
points which should not be overlooked. For in- 
stance, the scholars in the more advanced elemen- 
tary classes should be taught to repress all those 
frivolous^ though almost imperceptible practices, 
which generally end in confirmed restlessness and 
distracting habits. An absolute control over the 
hands and feet during the whole time of instruction 
should be inculcated; and the swinging motions 
which often accompany repetition and reading ex- 
ercisesy as well as those incessant movements of 
the body which are so frequently indulged while 
the teacher is speaking, should be strictly forbidden. 
A piece of thread, a hair, or a small hole in some 
part of the clothing, will often employ the fingers 
and divert the attention of a scholar during half 
the time appropriated to class instruction ; or alike 
unperceived by the teacher, a number of the most 
singular and diversified changes in the position of 
the feet, will supply the same kind of ceaseless and 
distracting occupation. 

To impart suitable religious instruction, and at 
the same time to detect the innumerable ways in 
which children deprive themselves of its benefits, 
require a trained mind and an experienced eye; 
but this combined power of communicating instrao- 
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tioiiy and attentively observing the conduct of the 
scholars, should be diligently cultivated by every 
Sunday School teacher : for, if children be suffered, 
unobserved or unchecked, to indulge in a system 
of secret mischief; openly to annoy each other, or 
constantly to adopt any other bad practice, however 
apparently trivial ; feelings of restlessness may be 
permanently induced, or those artful and mischie- 
vous habits formed, which no discipline can ever 
afterwards entirely eradicate. 

The Scripture Classes. — ^The bodily training 
of the scholars in these classes must, although in 
an equally concise manner, be noticed. As scholars 
advance in years, greater caution will be required 
in the application of outward restraint ; but if pro- 
per attention be constantly paid to the discipline of 
the scripture classes, the necessity for decided inter- 
ference in this respect will be soon diminished, if 
not altogether obviated. The more sensitive scholars 
will often keenly feel a reproof, respecting external 
behaviour, even though it be couched in the mild- 
est language; the careless will often offend, by 
their outward conduct, without any wilful design 
seriously to annoy ; other scholars may be readily 
made sensible of improper behaviour or bad habits, 
and yet be too proud to receive admonition before 
the whole class ; while the perverse youth may 

R 
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obstinately reject, and resent rebuke; and thus pro- 
duce an evil much worse than that, which the c<»r- 
rection was designed to remove. Two examples 
willy perhaps, best exhibit the kind of external dis^ 
ciplinenow recommended, and illtistrale thewvr 
in which the required discipline may be applied. 

The wandering eye which inquisitively traces 
the path of every individual who enters or leaves 
the school, and which leads the mind of the scholar 
to rest upon some trivial object, to the utter exclu- 
sion of the subject of instruction, is frequently un- 
noticed by the teachers of scripture classes, and 
consequently, the practice remains unchecked, until 
a habit of unconscious mental wsmdering has been 
completely formed. The thoughtfiil observation of 
passing occurrences, may be beneficial at another 
time and in other places, but, when thus indulged^ 
its effects are evidently most injurious ; and the 
misapplication should not escape either tiie notice 
or correction of the instructor. 

To restrain these roving propensities of the elder 
scholars is no easy task'; but a consist^t example 
will accomplish astonishing results : by a steady 
look, a kind word, or a short pause in the teach- 
ing, repeated as often as required, the wandering 
eye may be recalled; and the distracted attention 
again fixed upon the instructor and the lesEcm • 
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but, if the teacher be seen gazing about the schoo], 
marking the attendance of the class, or making 
memoranda during the repetition and reading ex- 
ercises ; if busily employed in searching after Bible 
lefer^icep, perusing commentaries and notes, or 
looking intently upon the pages of a *^ question 
book ;'' if, in Bhort, those very practices be indulged 
hj teachers, for which the scholars are continually 
reproved ; wandering mental habits will never be 
eiedicated 6com the scripture classes, for no dis- 
cipline can counteract the more powerful influence 
of a teacher's example. But, let a judicious sys- 
tem of gentle restaint be adopted, let the means 
that have been suggested be perseveringly tried, 
let the teacher's outward conduct exhibit at all 
times a marked attention to the subject in hand ; 
and the effects of such discipline will be seen, not 
only in the attainment of a few external and evan- 
escent advantages, but in the production of results 
that will be alike beneficial and permanent. 

JPromptitttde, joined with the habit of quietly 
obeying commands, will supply the remaining ex- 
ample. The tardy or noisy manner in which, in 
nuuQiy scripture classes, the teacher's commands 
are obeyed ; the vacant and languid appearance 
which the scholars present in some schools, and 
the rude and boisterous way in which they give 
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replies to the most solemn questions in others; mdy 
in general be traced to the neglect of this part of 
Sunday School discipline. — The adyantages of 
promptitude in the discharge of duty are generally 
acknowledged; and yet the cultivation of the habit 
in youth is too commonly neglected, even in scrip- 
ture classes; if evidence of the truth of this asser- 
tion be demanded, the slow and idle way in whidi 
scholars are sometimes permitted to drag through 
the class exercises ; the inactive manner and the 
sepulchral tones in which the verbal instmctioBS 
of the teacher are often delivered ; the less fre- 
quent, though still more injurious instances in 
which teachers themselves are observed yielding a 
reluctant submission, or even manifesting a proud 
and open indifference to the regulations of the 
school ; these exhibitions will at once verify the 
truth of the assertions which have now been made, 
and show the necessity of training elder scholars to 
habits of prompt and cheerful obedience. 

Quietness in fulfilling the demands of the teacher, 
will not be found less advantageous than those 
habits of promptitude and vigour which have been 
noticed. The beneficial influence of quietness in 
the place appropriated for the communication of 
religious knowledge, and the necessity of using 
proper means for its attainment, are alike obvious. 
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The heavy careless tread, and the rude and blun- 
dering movements which disturb a whole schooli 
may be checked without injuriously repressing the 
proper energies of youth : drawling and vulgar 
tones, and irregular shouting replies, may be cor- 
rected, without making the exercises dull, or with- 
out banishing spontaneous and fearless answers 
from the class: and prompt, vigorous, and quiet 
obedience may be obtained, without the adoption of 
expedients which impose a degrading formality; 
or without resorting to rules which can only be 
enforced by the most unjust severity. 

How agreeably are these necessary lessons on 
external discipline taught by the example of some 
teachers : their soft and pleasing voices, and their 
mild and quiet conduct, as invariable as it is cor- 
rect, show at once what is required, and manifest 
the reasonableness of the few demands which it is 
necessary for them to make. In the classes governed 
by such teachers, there is no loud talking about 
Bubmission, for its obligation is felt and acknow- 
ledged ; the wishes of the teacher are often antici- 
pated; and the bodily discipline is only excelled 
by the spirituality, and success of the instructions. 
Let such examples be studied and perseveringly fol- 
lowed ; let the commands given in scripture classes 
be so obviously just and necessary, as to appeal at 
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once to the judgment, and insure a pronapt and 
willing obedience : let the questions proposed be 
such as to require an effort for iheir solution; let 
promptitude in replying to them, as well as habits 
of quiet and cheerful obedience to every command, 
be diligendy cultivated; and the external discipline 
of Sunday Schools will then no longer excite the 
loud and just complaints of Day School teachers, 
but become a valuable and an unfailmg auxiliary 
to the cause of religious education. 

To suppose that Sunday School teachers do not 
know and correct the injurious practices which 
have been noticed ; to imagine that it is necessary 
thus plainly to direct their attention to such com- 
mon and obvious points ; nay, to charge some of 
them with indifference, and the culpable neglect of 
this part of their duty, may be thought unnecessary 
and unkind. But the sneers of enemies and the 
lamentations of fri^ids should instnict, as well as. 
chasten ; they should arouse to action, as well as 
awaken pity and call forth sorrow. The r^xiarks 
now made, are offered In love, not in anger; they 
hare been written with a view to strengthen the 
hands, and not to woimd the hearts of devoted 
fellow-Iabourers. Consideruig the difficulties which 
Sunday School teachers have had to surmount, 
their devotedaess as a body is beyond praise^ but 
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to assert, or even to imply that they invariably 
give proper attention to external discipline, would 
be as injudieioas as it would be false. 

The most cursory yisitation of Sunday Schools, 
will manifest that a due regard is not always paid 
to little things, and that results are produced every 
Sabbath-day which cannot fmlj be considered as 
unimportant The irregular appearance of the 
classes, and the desultory manner in which com- 
mands are uttered by teachers, and obeyed by 
scholars ; the disorder which ensues and the posi- 
dye loss which is sustained, by the exclusion of one 
portion of the scholars from the teacher's obsenra- 
tion and the sight of the lesson, by the obtrusive 
advance of the other ; the damage to the clothing 
of female teachers, and the fatigue and injury to 
health, which is suffered by the teachers of both 
sexes, from the forward pressure and rude beha- 
viour of the scholars ; the quarrels which are en- 
g^idered among children, in consequence of the 
inconvenience produced by allowing them to lean 
upon each other while standing in the class : these, 
and various other minor evils, which result from 
inattention to the bodily discipline of the lowest 
classes, will (without applying the remarks that 
have been made on the training of the other two 
divisioBS of the scholars) plainly prove that this 
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subject has not been unnecessarUj introduced* Do 
not, therefore, any longer consider that a proper 
discipline of the body is useless or unnecessary, or 
that a strict enforcement of suitable external regu- 
lations is a desecration of the hours of the Sabbath- 
day. Let the age, and sex, and the state of health, 
of each child be considered, in determining the 
requirements which are to be strictly enforced ; and 
then, let exact and immediate obedience be always 
required ; let all restlessness and mischicTOUs prac- 
tices be corrected; and let habits of attention, 
promptitude, and quietness, be inculcated : not only 
talk to the scholars of the advantages of subordi- 
nation, and regularity ; of self-control, actiyi^, and 
cheerfulness ; of cleanliness, neatness, correctness, 
and courtesy ; but, be yourself at all times what 
you wish your scholars and fellow-teachers to be- 
come; so will the Sunday School not only be a 
place of comfort and satisfaction, where children 
are fitted to live in heaven ; but it will also become 
a place, where habits are formed, that will fit these 
children to dwell on eai*th. 

Mental Trainino — ^as the remaining part of 
the design of Sunday School discipline, is now, 
briefly, to be noticed. On the relative importance 
of the details contained in the preceding section, a 
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great diyersity of opinion may possibly arise ; but 
respecting the momentous consequences which de- 
pend upon a right discipline of the mind, unity of 
thought and feeling among Sunday School teachers 
may reasonably be expected. The power which 
human beings can exert oyer the processes of their 
minds, and the solemn responsibility which is at- 
tached to a right exercise of this power, are now 
generally admitted ; for the duty of all persons to 
cultivate their mental endowments, and to employ 
them for the glory of God and the good of man, is 
enforced both by reason and scripture. The sad 
results which follow a neglect or perversion of the 
reasoning faculties are not subjects of controversy, 
but matters of undoubted fact; and the happy 
effects which mental and moral culture will pro- 
duce, even upon the most depraved of our race, are 
not the wild imaginings of enthusiastic feeling, 
but those sober realities of life which are both seen 
and felt Whatever, therefore, may have been, or 
still are, the opinions of the vicious and pro&ne, it 
is confidently asserted that the wise and the good 
have, in every age, given their unbroken testimony 
to the importance of a right culture and discipline 
of the youthful mind. 

If the foregoing assertions be true, and it be 
possible to obtain a mastery over the operations 
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of the mind ; if this power can be enlarged and 
strengthened by systematic training ; if God may 
be gloiifiedi and man benefited, by the proper 
discipline and cultiyation of the mental &culties ; 
and if, to leave all without excuse, the happy re- 
sults of a well-regulated mind are traceable in the 
daily walks of life, while the fearful consequences 
of its neglect, rise unbidden into view ; then you? 
duty as a religious instructor is plain, for the im- 
peratiye obligation which rests upon you, to adopt 
a suitable course of mental discipline in your class, 
admits neither of evasion nor dispute. 

The necessity of bodily discipline, and its advan" 
tages as an auxiliary for promoting intellectual ad- 
vancement, have been already shown ; yet, how- 
ever desirable and necessary that part of the educa- 
tion of children may be, its importance is but small 
when compared with that mental and moral training 
which it is designed to assist, and to which your 
attention will now be directed. Whatever, there- 
fore, may have been the earnestness with which 
the minor division has been urged, that eamestnes9 
is now increased to urgent entreaty, that you will 
give to this more momentous, tiiough equally 
neglected branch of the subject, the mature and 
deliberate consideration which ite great impor- 
tance deserves and demands. Bodily training is 
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oat one part (the lesser part) of the system of 
Sunday School discipline which is now recom- 
mended. Bodily training is but the means for 
accomplishing the end proposed, and is greatly 
modified, both in kind and degree, by age and 
station ; bnt the design of mental and moral cul- 
ture embraces a more important object, even the 
perfecting of the character, so that it may remain 
finn and consistent at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. The one is like the temporary scaf- 
folding which facilitates the work, but the other is 
the stately edifice whose gradual but upward pro- 
gress cannot fail to afibrd delight, and which, if 
completed, will endure for unnumbered ages. 

A character which stands unshaken amid the 
overwhelming floods and the beating storms of a 
wicked world, as a house that is firmly based upon 
the solid rock, is a noble spectacle ; and to assist 
in " building up" the character, so described by 
Him whose similitudes are truth, is a dignified 
employment. And yet, this is the design of the 
instruction and disciphne of Sunday Schools, and 
such is the work to which you are called. Pursue 
it, therefore, with great zeal and diligence : regard 
not the occupation as a seryile and unrequited task, 
for it may be made one of the purest and most 
refined sources of enjoyment : the labour which it 
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imposes will afford healthy exercise, and strengthen 
the Realties of your mind ; the difficulties which it 
presents will call forth your skill and resolution ; 
and the self-denial which it demands, will exercise 
your patience, and confirm your faith. The dis- 
couragements inseparably connected with such an 
undertaking may try the sincerity of your devoted- 
ness, and apparent failures may test the stability of 
your confidence in religious training ; but both will 
only tend to the perfection of your own character, 
and to increase the joy of your ultimate success : 
whilst the satisfaction afforded, by the faithful dis- 
charge of this part of Sunday School duty on 
earth, will only be surpassed by the higher and 
the purer delight which it will for ever produce 
in heaven. 

In the erection of a stupendous building the sub- 
division of labour is as necessary as it is advan- 
tageous ; and, when fitithfully applied, the Sunday 
School system presents a like subdivision of efibrt 
in the formation of youthful character. — ^The small 
classes in a well-regulated Sunday School, under 
the care of intelligent and efficient teachers; 
all skilled in that particular branch which they 
have undertaken — superintended by a man of piety 
and experience, who can assist as well as direct; 
and whose untiring energy and inspiritmg devoted- 
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ness make the heaviest toil light, and the feeblest 
knees strong — supported by the untold resources 
which maj be drawn from a complete christian 
church) the members of which are willing to toil 
and sacrifice, as well as to look on and enjoy :~- 
such a school presents a scene that is fitly repre- 
sented by the activity and subdivided labour dis^ 
played in the completion of a spacious building ; 
and in the teachers of such a school a systematic 
and powerful agency for the formation of charac- 
ter is provided, which may be humbly presented 
before God, and on which His blessing can be 
Conscientiously invoked. The instruction and the 
discipline, which is provided under such circum- 
stances, is the Sunday School system ; and nothing 
less than the conversion of every School into such 
a means for ^'building up'' the young in their 
most holy faith, ought to satisfy the friends of 
religious education. 

Seriously enquire what efforts you are now 
making towards the attainment of this object. 
Will the glorious result be forwarded by the sys- 
tem of instruction and discipline adopted in your 
class ? — ^The season of toil is short, and ^^ the time 
Cometh when no man can work :** whatever, there- 
fore, be the part which you have undertaken to 
perform, in rearing those characters which are to 
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be ornaments of the church and blessings to the 
Worldy see that, that part be properly executed. 
Are you engaged in laying the foundation ? — ^let 
it be both broad and deep. Is a part of the super- 
structure your allotted portion ? — ^let it be substan- 
tial as well as beautiful. Possibly your work may 
be, only to prepare for the skill of others; but it 
does not therefore follow that your exertions are 
unimportant The eye of the casual observer may 
never rest upon the part, which you are now faith- 
fully completing; but though your labours be un- 
seen by man, ^ He that sees the end from the be- 
ginning/' observes and records your devoted toil, 
and will eventually make its results manifest to 
an assembled world. The work should be viewed 
as a whole, and all who are engaged in its comple- 
tion should be diligent, and labour <' as they that 
must give account.^' May the portion allotted to 
you be so well performed, that you need not be 
ashamed, when the Almighty Architect shall come 
to "try every man's work of what sort it is," and 
to render unto all according to their deeds. 

To have drawn *'b, working plan" of the majestic 
building which is to survive the wreck of surround 
ing objects; even of that temple " in which the 
Spirit of God dwelleth :" to have set forth the 
manner in which the foundation should be hud; 
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and to have given specific and minute directions 
respecting each portion of the superstructare : to 
have pointed out the little things which oflen escape 
notice^ until correction is too late ; and also to have 
shown how, and where, the ornaments might he 
placed, so as to strengthen and yet adorn : to have 
done all this to lighten your toU, and to have 
added much more to encourage your hetirt, would 
have been a pleasing task ; but the limits of this 
chapter forbid the gratification, and imperatively 
demand that the most condensed form of exhibiting 
the subject should be adopted. 

Leaving, therefore, the figure, which the forma> 
tion of character has suggested, and again adopt- 
ing the threefold arrangement of the scholars, 
which was followed in the former part of this sec- 
tion ; a few general suggestions on mental training 
as a part of Sunday School discipline will now 
be ofiered for your guidance and encouragement 
Remember that you have engaged to discipline 
the mind, as well as to train the body ; and there- 
fore, according to the ages of your scholars, let 
their affections, their memory, or their judgment, 
receive your especial attention. In every Sunday 
School an early cultivation of kindly affections, 
and a gradual development of the mental powers, 
should be steadily pursued in the lowest sections ; 
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a judicious employment of the memory, should be 
joined to this training in the more advanced ele- 
mentary classes; and a constant exercise of the 
reason and judgment, should be superadded in the 
scripture diyisions. 

The Lower Elementary Classes. — 7^ 
discipline of the affections^ as the branch of mental 
training, which should receive especial attention 
in the lower elementary classes, is first presented 
for consideration. Sincere and ardent affection is 
one of the fairest flowers of earth ; and should be 
diligently cultivated, before the rude and withering 
storms of a deceitful world arise to check its 
growth, or to destroy its beauty and its fragrance. 
The power of the kindly affections, and the in- 
fluence which they exert in the work of early 
training, are truly wonderful ; and, consequently, 
the discipline of them should not be neglected in 
the religious education supplied on the Sabbath- 
day. To make little children happy, and to keep 
them so ; and thus to foster those affectionate feel- 
ings which almost spontaneously spring up in the 
infant breast, is a benevolent occupation. By 
pleasing looks and kind words, to banish sorrow 
from the minds of the youngest scholars who are 
found in a Sunday School ; and, while their hearts 
are yet free and open, to instil religious know- 
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ledge, is an employment which well becomes a 
follower of Jesus Christ. 

The interchange of tender affections is a source 
of inexpressible pleasure. To receive and to return 
the generous bursts of love, which a little child 
delights to layish upon an affectionate teacher, 
affords a joy which may be felt, but it cannot be 
fully described.--<-Do ycu understand this joy? Say 
not that your scholars are repulsive and mmianage- 
able \ and that kind discipline is of no avail. — If 
they were angelic your training would not be 
needed. Probably some of them are fretful and 
sull€9i ; or their hearts are hard, and apparently 
insensible. As the piercing frost which binds fast 
the gently flowing rivulet, so a chilling harshness 
which cannot even be contemplated without a 
shudder, may have checked and frozen the young 
stream of their tenderest affections. But should 
the unfortunate little ones, the flow of whose 
kindly feelings has thus been stopped in the early 
spring, be less the objects of your love on that 
account? — Should not the sight rather excite 
your warmest sympathy, and cause you to pour 
upon them the cheering influence of unclouded 
kindness, until by your affectionate conduct, you 
melt the hardened heart, and make it flow forth 
to reciprocate your unwearied love? 
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Let no discouragements, then, deter you from an 
earlj and a diligent cultivation of the kindly affec- 
tions—regard the employment as a part of your 
duty — meet your class with the. smile of pleasure 
—not only he happy in your work, but let your 
little scholars see and feel that you are so. Chil- 
dren can understand, and they do appreciate, that 
loTe which is untiring and disinterested. — ^Train 
the affections, therefore, by persevering kindness; 
and your engaging manner will attract the care- 
less ; and your gentle conduct will curb the unruly. 
Train the affections, and then, your kind determi- 
nation will soften, if it does not subdue the obsti- 
nate ; and your suitable instructions will restrain, 
if they do not reform the vicious. So to train the 
affections of little children as to make them happy 
on the Lord's-day ; and thus to teach them through- 
out life to associate religious instruction with hap- 
piness and peace, is an obvious fulfilment of the 
will of your Lord and Saviour. 

The Upper Elementary Classes. — The 
discipline of the memory shoiild be regarded in 
the upper elementary classes. It has been said 
that there are no bad memories, although there are 
innumerable memories in Sunday Schools, which 
have been badly trained. Whether this assertion 
be literally true, or not, it is unnecessary now to 
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determine ; because the establisbed fact, that the 
memory maybe greatly strengthened and enlarged 
by progressive discipline is amply sufficient for the 
present purpose. The study of the means by which 
knowledge may be deeply fixed in the mind, is not 
less necessary than the consideration of the methods 
by which that knowledge may be most quickly im- 
parted. The importance of the memory is obviousy 
since without the power of retaining the ideas and 
the information which we receive, we never could 
make any progress in the acquisition of knowledge, 
but all persons would remain in a state of the 
most deplorable ignorance from the beginning to 
the end of life. 

The improvement of the memory principally 
arises from irequent and regular exercise; and, 
therefore, ^' repetition lessons'' should not be neg- 
lected in the higher elementary classes. But the 
teachers of these divisions should remember, that 
the improvement does not wholly depend upon the 
self-exertion of the scholars ; for it may be mate- 
rially facilitated by the selection of short and com- 
plete exercises, for the purposes of repetition; by 
the presentation of suitable and interesting sub- 
jects in the class ; and by disencumbering these 
subjects of such portions as are extraneous, or not 
absolutely necessary for the right understanding 
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and profitable leooUeotion of the yarioiu topiet 
which are so presented. 

The advantages of concise anrangement and of 
judicions association^ as aids to the memorr, ave 
too obvious to require proof; an illustration mQ 
suffice. — It is easier to remember the names of 
the scholars in a large school, when arranged ia 
regular classes^ than it would be if they were only 
seen standing promiscuously in a crowd: so, if 
children are enabled, by proper arrangement, to 
recollect the order in which subjects are presented, 
and trained to associate these recollections with 
ideas which they have previously formed upon the 
same subject ; their memories will be greatly asr 
sisted, and their minds will be gradually enlarged 
and strengthened by the systematic eflTorts which 
this two-fold operation demands. 

The discipline of the memory should then receive 
special attention in the more advanced elem^itaiy 
classes ; and those means should be adopted which 
are best calculated to effect this desirable object. If 
the memories of the scholars be weak and unre- 
tentive, loud and incessant scolding, or harshly 
repeating /or them the woinis which they are vainly 
striving to recollect, is not the way to remedy the 
evil : rather show to each scholar the right method 
of committing to memory the exercises which you 
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require ; and help and encourage their efforts, while 
jrou train them to do without your assistance : show 
how the knowledge which they haye previously 
acquired may be recalled, and prove to them that 
the memory may be trusted if it be faithfully used. 
Require scrupulous exactness in the short repeti- 
tion exercises of the class, especially if they are 
taken from the Holy Scriptures ; while you train 
the scholars to give, in their own words, the sub- 
stance of the more extended exercises which they 
read, or which you orally communicate. 

By simplicity and uniformity in your method 
of handling the lessons of the class, by a lively and 
judicious reiteration of the principal topics, and by 
exhibiting every subject which you teach in a 
methodical, as well as in a clear and attractive 
light ; strive to aid the memories of your scholars, 
to fix their attention upon the lesson, and thus to 
afford them pleasure, while you attempt to improve 
their hearts. Not only exercise their memories 
upon objects which are palpable to the senses, but 
occasionally introduce the more abstract parts of 
religious truth ; so that the memory may be thus 
gradually and profitably employed upon those sub- 
jects, which can be apprehended by the intellect 
alone. Point out the benefits of a well-disciplined 
memory, and perseveringly train each scholar to 
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habits of mental activity and application; for it 
will be found that the strength, rapidity, and tena- 
cioosness of the memory are increased in the exaci 
proportion in which these habits are formed or 
strengthened. 

The Scripture Classes. — IVie dUdpline of 
the judgment is the other point which remainn to 
be noticed. In the development of the mental, as 
well as of the bodily powers, there ought to be a 
gradual progression; and hence, the judgment has 
been reserved, as the faculty which should be 
especially disciplined in the scripture classes. To 
supply the materials on which the judgment is to 
operate, to fortify and strengthen those faculties by 
which its operations will be fiicilitated, and to 
induce that state of mind which is favourable to 
its just exercise, are objects which should receive 
attention in the dementary classes ; but to employ 
the reasoning powers in testing the accuracy of the 
acquired knowledge, to aid in the regulation and 
in the right application of those inteUectual pro* 
cesses by which this is accomplished, and to assist 
scholars in profitably bringing the results of their 
knowledge to bear upon a given point, is the office 
of the teachers of scripture classes. 

The discipline of those mental powers by which 
we grasp the different parts of a subject, so as to 
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arrange and to compare them, is perfectly distinot 
from the mere acquisition of knowledge; and it 
should, therefore, be inculcated in every Sabbath 
School as a positive duty. The importance of 
giving instruction respecting the nature of the men- 
tal faculties, received a passing notice when treat- 
ing^of the branches of instruction in scripture 
classes : but the point now under consideration is 
still a step in advance: for the systematic training 
of the powers, by which the higher operations of 
the mind are performed, will properly accompany 
the instruction which was then advocated. As 
a correct judgment is an attainment depending 
upon close consecutive thought, accurate percep* 
tion and comparison, and impartial deliberation; 
strive so to aid your scholars in the cidtivation of 
ihese mental faculties, that each child may not only 
be benefited by direct teaching while in the school, 
but also be enabled rightly to comprehend, reflect, 
and determine at all times and in all situations. 
Consider how easily sophistry can overthrow that 
belief which is not grounded upon an exercise of the 
understanding, and let the solenm fact awaken you 
to duty : excite, draw forth, and exercise the reason- 
ing powers of your scholars : divide and subdivide 
the difficult process, imtil it becomes comparatively 
easy: present the motives which should actuate 
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them to this kind of exertion ; and point out the ad- 
vantages of acute, as well as of profound reasoning* 
Encourage those efforts which arerpurdy mental, 
and show the steps bj which a calm, dispassionate, 
and comprehensiye judgment may be attained. 
Train all the scholars to striye after a freedom 
from those motiyes which disturb the right em* 
ployment of the reason ; and let them know the 
influence which a sincere desire after truth exerts 
in the formation of just conclusions : inculcate the 
love of truth as a predominant motiye : and aboye 
all, fail not to impress the solemn and unchange- 
able responsibility which is oonaeeted with the 
right exercise of the judgment ** Religious truths 
are endowed with certain tendencies which are as 
uniform as the operation of physical causes ; but 
their actual efficiency is closely connected with the 
right cultivation and use of the mind itself.'^ 

The desi^ of discipline has thus, in part, been 
exhibited; and from the fi>regoing obseryations, 
the necessity of successively cuhivating the affec- 
tions, the memory, and the judgment of the scholars, 
must be evident. Let every thing, then, that is 
likely to irritate or to distress be studiously avoided 
or immediately removed ; and even in the lowest 
elementary classes let diligence be used to call forth 
the kindest and most affectionate feelings : let the 
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memories of the more advanced scholars be syste- 
matically cultivated ; and let their minds be pre* 
pared to receive and to digest knowledge, instead 
of being crammed with an heterogeneous mass of 
words and phrases : and in the scripture classes let 
the scholars be trained to control their thoughts, and 
to detect error under its varied forms ; rather than 
be merely taught to profess a blind belief in truths 
which they do not tmderstand, and which, conse- 
quently, they cannot truly appreciate. To aid your 
memory while examining tiie subject of mental 
training, the scholars have been separated into 
three divisions, and a single point which should 
receive especial attention in each of these divisions 
has been briefly noticed, but you must distinctly re- 
member that this one point is not to be pursued as 
the only object of your regard; for it would have 
been easy to have placed before you the same num- 
ber of topics connected with the discipline of each 
of these three divisions of the scholars as was pre- 
sented when examining the subject of instraction."" 
A few additional observations equally applicable to 
the elementary and the scripture classes, will how- 
ever, be now offered in conclusion. 

A comprehensive view of the mental faculties, 
and an enlightened course of proceeding founded 

• See pages 133, to 101 ; and 166, to 193. 
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upon Buch knowledge, should form the basis of 
jour system of discipline. Thus, the perceptive 
fiiculties should be gentlj awakened^ while the 
affections are trained ; the power of directing and 
fixing the attention should be diligently cultivated, 
while the memory is being stored; and the imagi- 
nation should not be neglected, while the judg- 
ment is constantly and judiciously exercised. In- 
deed, it would be a vain attempt to enumerate all 
the points which are included in the words that 
form the first sentence of this paragraph; but, 
enough has been suggested. Seek then to obtain a 
comprehensive view of the powers which you are 
called to educate ; and adopt such enlarged and 
systematic plans of discipline as are worthy of the 
great object which you are striving to attain. 

A regard to the order in which the mental facul- 
ties should be cultivated, is however, as necessary 
as their comprehensive education. This might be 
readily inferred from the preceding remarks, but 
the great importance of such a regard demands a 
few separate observations. It is not a matter of 
indifference which of the powers of the mind are 
first trained in a Sunday School; a certain order 
must be observed : this order has been established 
by God, and the least reflection will show the 
necessity of strictly followmg the laws which He 
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has dictated. To demonstrate the tnith of these 
assertions, would occupy the space which has been 
economized for other purposes. A passing remark 
upon the importance of cultiyating the &culty of 
attention in earlj life, and on the connexion be- 
tween fixedness of attention and good memory, 
will serve to exemplify the advantages of paying 
a proper regard to the right order in cultivating 
the mental faculties ; and will supply some general 
suggestions which were purposely omitted when the 
subject of memory was under consideration. 

The foundation of mental culture consists in the 
acquisition of the power of fixing and controlling 
the &culty of attention. To concentrate all the 
powers of the mind upon a given subject with ease 
and steadiness, is a difficult attainment ; but, when 
fully acquired, it will facilitate every intellectual 
process, and impart life and energy to the whole 
character. The formation of such mental habits 
as shall lead to this important result, while the. 
memory is being cultivated, cannot fail to promote 
mental improvement, and to advance personal piety. 
But should religious teachers make no systematic 
exertions to call forth, and to foster the faculty 
of attention ; should they instead of training chil- 
dren to concentrate their attention upon the lessons 
taught, remain satisfied with a vain repetition 
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of words which haye been merely placed, f(» the 
tnomenti in the recollection of the scholars hj Wf 
numerable hasty reiterations ; it is obvious that a 
serious and permanent injury will be inflicted. The 
memory will then be impaired instead of strength- 
enedy inasmuch, as its real power principally de- 
pends upon the intensity of the attention : for it 
will be found that when the attention is not firmly 
fixed upon the subject in hand, the memory is not 
in general permanently impressed. 

Nor is this the only injurious result which arises 
fi*om inattention to the fwoper order in mental 
training; for, by neglecting to cultivate the power 
of fixed attention in early life, and by substituting 
long repetition exercises for the reqiusite education, 
the difficulties attending self-discipline, and self- 
improvement, will be greatly increased. In after- 
life, when, systematic endeavours 9Jte made to fix 
the attention upon a given point; the force of imagi* 
nation which has been fostered by an early un- 
checked vagrancy of the mind, and the undiscip- 
lined state of the manory induced by the miscalled 
instruction, will then interfere with these efibrts to 
control the mental energies ; and greatly impede, 
if they do not altogether prevent, the acquisition of 
that habit of fixed attention which lies at the basis 
of intellectual discipline. 
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To occu^py the pFocioufi hours of youth, and to 
waste the sacred moments of the Sabhath, in filling 
the memory with amazing quantities of words 
before the powers of perception and attention ai« 
developed, is, therefore, a grievous mistake, if it be 
not a positive sin. But let the necessity of attend- 
ing to proper order in the cultivation (tf the mental 
powers be felt, let the importance of fixedness of 
attention be fully appreciated, and let the intimate 
connexion which subsists between attention and 
memory be once understood by Sunday School 
teachers ; and then methods of instruction and dis- 
cipline far superior to those now followed will bo 
soon adopted. Aim, thei'efoi*e, to be among the 
foremost in the march of improvement ; regard 
observation, reflection, and meditation, as powers 
which you are called to educate ; and use pei'se- 
vering efibits to engage these exercises of the 
mind i(pon the side of religion and virtue. Con- 
sider the advantages that will be gained, if you are 
enabled to fix the attention of your class upon the 
important subjects which you teach ; and, as you 
desire to produce such a beneficial result, in the 
system of discipline that you adopt, carefully attend 
to the order in which the mental faculties ought to 
be developed y for it would be scarcely less absurd 
to commence the building of a lai*ge house, by 
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attempting to suspend its roof in the air, than to 
follow that inverted order in which attempts are 
sometimes made to teach children the great truths 
of revealed religion. 

The exercises by which the mental iaculties may 
he strengthened, will also demand your serious 
attention. It is not enough that you ohtain a com- 
prehensive view of these facultiesi and regard the 
order in which they should he cultivated; you 
should also seek thoroughly to understand the 
peculiar exercises, by which each may be brought 
to the highest degree of perfection ; because, cvei^ 
faculty of the human mind, requires a species of 
training peculiar to itself. The memory, for ex- 
ample, demands for its improvement, a series of 
exercises altogether different fi*om those which 
would mature the judgment; and consequently, 
the employments which ai-e calculated to improve 
one of the faculties will, if improperly applied, 
most certainly be found to check the full develop- 
ment of the others. A precise knowledge of the 
kind of exercise by M'hich each of the powers of 
the mind may be best disciplined, is, therefore, 
necessary to insure eminent success in the im- 
portant work of mental culture. 

This, at first sight, may appear startling, and you 
may tremble at the thought of having to employ 
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means of discipline which may, possibly, counter^ 
act each other — ^but this need not excite alarm : 
study and close observation will soon giye the re- 
quired knowledge, and enable you to discover those 
exercises which are best calculated to effect the 
desired result ; so that all the employments of your 
class may "work together for good." If rightly 
direpted, your separate attempts to train the intel- 
lectual powers of your scholars will naturally com- 
bine, and assist in the improvement of the whole. 
The influence of kindly affections in the produc- 
tion of moral feeling, and the intimate connexion 
between attention and memory, have been already 
noticed ; and as the fact that every act of reason- 
ing, rightly conducted, involves the careful exer- 
cise of perception, comparison, and inference is 
obvious, it is unnecessary to show that upon the 
maturity of these different powers, the perfection 
of the judgment mainly depends. 

If, then, you first employ those exercises which 
are best calculated to train the perceptive faculties 
of your scholars ; and, when these &culties become 
distinct and accurate, you carefully use them to 
strengthen the memory; if, after teaching the 
memory, by proper exercise, to be faithful, you 
employ the acquired power to form the judgment; 
if you first seek to make the knowledge of your 
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sdiolara correct, and then labour to make it exten- 
sive and complete ; such a course of proceeding is 
both natural and philosophical ; and such means 
for improving the whole of the mental faculties 
are as obviously beneficial, as an inversion of the 
process is decidedly injurious. 

Let those exercises, therefore, by which the men- 
tal endowments of your scholars may be progres- 
sively improved, receive your unwearied attention ; 
and let them be pursued with a view to ulterior 
and permanent effects. Not only regard the pecu- 
liar exeixises which each faculty requires for its 
full development, but observe the precise timej and 
the just proportions in which these exercises should 
be employed ; and then you will find that under 
such intelligent training your scholars will steadily 
advance in knowledge ; and that the conquest of 
each successive difficulty, will serve to fecilitate the 
triumph over the next 

The expeciations formed as to the immediate 
eflTects of mental discipline should be just The 
more important and permanent the effects which 
are to be produced, the slower are the processes bv 
which they are usually accomplished. The maje^ 
tic oak, and the deadly fimgus, are not brought to 

Tul ?r; ""^ '^"^^ rapidity.-The miserable 
hut, which totte,^ for a while over the head of a 
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poor eavi^Cy requires for its erection neither tlie 
time nor the skill wliicli is necessary for the com- 
pletion of the stately mansion^ that affords perma- 
nent security and domestic comfort to the wealthy 
prince. So the benefits resulting from mental dis- 
cipline must be rationally anticipated; the valu- 
able and abiding effects may be slowly develo|)ed ; 
patience^ skill, and time, may be required to com- 
plete the operation ; but the results will i*emain, 
when the precocious intellect and the showy mcm- 
ory shall have been dried up or swept away; be- 
cause these ephemeral productions, so often mis- 
taken for the imperishable benefits of real educa- 
tion, will neither bear the heat, nor withstand the 
storms, that will assuredly arise from the tempta- 
tions and trials of a flattering and sinful world. 

Unjust expectations, it would seem, are corrected 
by the terms so universally employed to designate 
the processes by which mental discipline is effected: 
the ctdtivation of the mind, the training of the 
faculties, and the hiiilding up of the character, are 
not operations which can be completed in a moment. 
The very words imply a lapse of time : — cultiva- 
tion is not the work of an honr-^training suggests 
the idea of continued action — the foundation and 
the top-stone cannot be laid on the same day : all 
these are progressive operations, and each similitude 

T 
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admits of an easy and practical application to tlie 
}K>int now under consideration ; but one of them 
mustsuiRce. <^ The husbandman waiteth for the 
precious fruits of the earth ;" he docs not sow the 
seed, and immediately expect to reap the fruits : — 
so Sunday School teachers must not expect to 
gather in the harvest, at the very moment they are 
occupied in scattering the seed. After using all 
available means to accomplish their *^work of 
faxtkj^ they must endure until the coming of the 
Lord ; waiting with long patience until the well- 
cultivated ground receives 'Uho early and latter 
rain/* even those Divine influences, the benign and 
revivifying power of which shall cause the hidden 
seed to spring up, and bear fruit ; " some thirty, 
some sixty, and some an hundred fold." 

Perfect uniformity must not, however, be anti- 
cipated. While the expectations of Sunday School 
teachers, concerning the ultimate results of their 
devoted exertions, are worthy of that God " who 
givcth liberally/' the erection of a certain standaixl, 
which must be reached at all hazards, is most in- 
jurious. The production of perfect uniformity in 
the mind of each individual scholar, should neither 
be attempted nor expected. God has willed that 
divcriity shall exist in the mental acquisitions of 
tlic human family; and the endeavour to make all 
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the scholars alike, in eveiy paiticular, would be 
fts absurd as the attempt of that man, who should 
try to make all the ti'ces in his garden grow to a 
certain height, and to bear fruitexactly of the same 
shape, and of the same flavour. Do not attempt 
impossibilities ; to bring each mind entrusted to 
your care to the highest degree of |)crfcction, of 
which it is capable, is wliat you should attempt ; 
for this you should labour, and the attainment of 
this, amid all discouragements, you sliould con- 
fidently expect. 

One solemn thought must close these remarks 
on mental discipline. If the mind be neglected, or 
improperly ti*catcd in childhood and youth, no 
power can completely repair the injuiy ; for, though 
God often changes the heart under circumstances 
which make such a result ap])ear to man almost 
impossible, yet, have we no right to expect a simi- 
lar manifestation of Almighty power as it I'esjiects 
the intellect ; for we cannot, consistently with the 
belief in a fixed plan of universal government, 
imagine that God will constantly work miracles 
to bring back advantages which have been thrown 
away, or to restore the faculties which have been 
ignorantly or wantonly impaired. Think seriously 
of this, and while, as an ex])erienecd instructor, yuu 
educate the mental endowments which God lias 
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bestowed ; while, as a skilful pliysieian, you re- 
move the causes which would destroy the powers 
that am weak ; and while, as a gentle nui'se, yon 
sup]K>rt and nourish those which are ready to 
perish ; consider the solemn responsibility of your 
engagements, and spare no pains so to qualify 
yourself, that you may dischai*ge your important 
functions with fidelity, intelligence, and success. 
You cannot, indeed, produce new faculties in your 
scholars ; but you can^ and you ought to effect an 
improvement in those which they do possess, and 
seek thereby to promote the gi-eat object of all 
Sundjiy School teaching. 

The discipline of the feelings^ and a notice of the 
still wider range of educational eifort which might 
be comprehended under the terms moral training^ 
and religious injluencej would, properly, follow 
here ; but the discussion of these highly intci*esting 
topics must, for the present, be omitted. The plan 
which has now been pursued, in examining the 
subjects of bodily and mental tmining, may, how- 
ever, be adopted with advantage in the private 
examination of these remaining, and in many 
respects, still more impoitant, parts of Sunday 
School discipline. Enquire, theroforc, what you 
undei-stand by "the discipline of the feelings," by 
''moral tmining," and by "religious influence/' 
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when applied to the education of the young ; and 
write your own definitions of these terms when 
you so apply them. View the three subjects apart, 
and strive to gain a well-defined notion of their 
relative importanc;e« Observe into how many dis- 
tinct parts each of these branches of education may 
be separated ; determine the principles by which 
each should be regulated ; and, afler making the 
three-fold classification of Sunday School scholars 
which has been adopted in the preceding pages, 
consider which parts of the training respectively, 
and especially, belong to each class — subdivide 
these parts into the several points which they pre- 
sent, and then separately examine each of them ; 
employing in your own class those portions which 
are most applicable; and, also, communicating 
the result of your investigations io the teachers of 
other classes, to whom you conceive the acquired 
information will be useful. Strive to gain an 
accurate, as well as a comprehensive view of each 
of these subjects : regard the order in which the 
several points embraced in them should be pre- 
sented : adopt those peculiar exercises which are 
calculated to produce the results desired: form 
just, as well as exalted expectations of the effects 
of your exertions : do not attempt impossibilities : 
but continue to labour on with untiring diligence ; 
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for, when you have used all the means within your 
reach, and not till then, have vou any right to 
expect success, much less to anticipate with confi- 
dence an extraordinary Messing. 

Start not at the work which is thus presented ; 
you profess to he devoted to the Sunday School 
cause, and your appropriation of the day which 
the Lord hath set apart for himself to the work^ 
is at once an acknowledgment of this devotedness, 
and a pledge of your earnest desire to bring sin- 
ners unto God. One hour, feithfully spent ever^ 
day, will soon put you in possession of a large 
amount of knowledge upon the subject of Sunday 
School instruction and discipline. You can obtain 
books that have taken years of experience and 
months of undivided toil to put into that form 
in which they meet the public eye ; you rapidly 
glance over the pages, but you see not the steps 
by which the results have been obtained. Do not, 
therefore, put away the three important topics con- 
nected with discipline, which still remain unno- 
ticed, because an effort on your part is demanded for 
their complete examination : the discipline of the 
feelings, and the topics connected with moral train- 
ing, and with religious influence, will amply repay 
a careful investigation : be persuaded, therefore, to 
examine each of these subjects for yourself-— if the 



^ 
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limits of this little book had permitted, yoa might 
have been spared the toil which is now demanded ; 
but the labour required of you will bring its own 
reward. Rise up therefore, address yourself at 
once to the task, and perform it as in the sight 
of the Lord. 

INSTRUMENTS OF DISCIPLINE, 

It is not designed to notice under this head aU 
the means which may be profitably employed in 
Sunday Schools for the attainment of discipline. 
In the preceding section several of these means 
have been presented; to enter therefore into a 
minute detail of them, would be to go again over 
the ground which has been already explored. The 
title " instruments of discipline," has, however, been 
adopted for the purpose of examining the subject of 
rewards and punishments, which, in many schools, 
are too often substituted for that systematic train- 
ing which it is the object of this chapter to re- 
commend. The anxiety so generally manifested by 
teachers to ascertain the right system of rewards 
and punishments, shows the great importance at- 
tached to this subject; and demands, that the 
fullest investigation, consistent with the nature of 
the present work, should be here attempted. It 
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is therefore proposed, to treat of this very difficult 
question at greater length than of any one which 
has preceded it ; to show the leading principles by 
which this part of Sunday School discipline should 
be regulated ; and also to prove, that, whatever ' 
view of rewards and punishments be adopted, it 
may still be maintained without materially inter- 
fering with the system of mental and moral train- 
ing, which is now advocated. — Some general prin- 
ciples equally applicable to rewards and punish- 
ments, will first be stated ; and afterwards separate 
specific directions respecting the employment of 
rewards, and the infliction of punishments, will be 
supplied somewhat in detail. 

Rewards and Punishments. A space equal 
to the whole of this book would hardly be sufficient 
to give a fair digest, of the opinions and arguments, 
and of all the plans and methods, that have been 
propounded respecting rewards and punishments; 
for, upon no one subject do the friends of educa- 
tion appear to be so diametrically opposed to each 
other as upon this. It cannot, therefore, be ex- 
pected, that a question of su<ih difficulty and mag- 
nitude will be fully discussed in this place ; but, 
there are some branches of the subject which may 
be properly separated from the rest, and to them 
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your attention is now invited. The present section 
has been set apart for a purpose which concerns 
Sunday School teachers more immediately^ than 
the distribution of reward books, or the infliction 
of corporal punishments 5 because, whatever may 
be the opinions entertained by teachers upon these 
topics, the ultimate application of the details must 
be principally left to the discretion of the superin- 
tendent and officers of each school. 

But, while many details which relate solely to re- 
ward books and corporal punishments will be here 
dismissed with an incidental notice, because their 
complete examination would be more appropriate 
in a manual especially designed for a superintend- 
ent ; such subjects are not, therefore, to be con- 
sidered as imimportant to the Sunday School 
teacher. Every one who desires to be eminently 
successful in the work of religious instruction 
should carefully investigate, as far as practicable, 
every portion of school routine, and strive to gain 
those correct and definite views, which are calcu- 
lated to ensure extensive and unmingled usefulness. 
It is true, that a full comprehension of the mani- 
fold questions relative to school government may 
not be absolutely required for the purposes of ordi- 
nary class teaching ; but such knowledge cannot 
fail to be useful ; for a thorough acquaintance with 
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practical topics may not only be made the means 
of improving existing systems of rewards and 
pmiishments ; but it will, also, better qualify the 
teacher to fill the important post of superin- 
tendent, if ever called to occupy such a difficult 
and responsible situation. 

Divested of those details which more peculiarly 
belong to the superintendent and managers of a 
Sunday School, rewards and punishments will 
now be considered with an especial reference to 
their application, as instruments, for promoting the 
discipline that has been recommended: a few re- 
marks being made, in passing, on their abuse ; and 
on the mbstitutian of pecuniary gifts and the fear 
of bodily pain, for that moral and intellectual cul- 
tui e which lies at the basis of good conduct ; and 
which has already been proved to be an essential 
pait of Sunday School teaching. 

The constraining power produced by an inhe- 
rent love of goodness, which impelled man to duty 
while in a state of innocence, cannot now be ex- 
pected to exert an universal influence over human 
beings, because they are no longer perfect. From 
earliest youth the imaginations of their hearts are 
continually evil; and, consequently, by nature, 
they are unable fully to appreciate those satisfac- 
tions which arise from purity of purpose* The 
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unceasing desire to iulfil the commands of God, 
arising from a due sense of his amazing love ; and 
the satisfaction afforded by the testimony of an 
approving conscience, enlightened by the Spirit of 
truth; may control the thoughts and actions of 
true christians ; but to expect that the like motives 
will maintain a permanent, much less an unlimited 
power, over untrained children is obviously op- 
posed both to reason and Scripture. If this asser- 
tion be correct, the motives presented for the per- 
formance of that which is right, and for the absti- 
nence from that which is wrong, must be such as 
are felt, or they cannot be influential. It is quite 
useless to offer as a recompense for the required 
act of self-denial, a pleasure which is neither im- 
derstood nor coveted ; although it is most desirable 
that the character of the rewards proposed should 
be gradually elevated, according to the degree of 
mental and moral culture which the individual has 
received, until they mainly, or wholly consist in the 
satisfactions which arise from the consciousness of 
having fulfilled the demands of duty. 

The converse of these propositions will be found 
to be equally true in respect of punishments : for 
instance — the depravity of the heart is often so great 
that the dread of mental suffering will not always 
be sufficient to deter from the commission of sin ; 
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the punishments threatened, should therefore be of 
such a nature as that they will excite a restraining 
fear; though it is of primary importance, that 
the scholars should be taught to feel, that of all 
punishments the accusings of conscience are the 
most dreadful. 

An impartial review of these general principles 
will show that they do not necessarily interfere 
with the bestowment of books, or other tangible 
marks of approbation, as rewards; although the 
universal adoption of such principles would do 
much to prevent these gifts from being viewed, 
either by the teachers or children, as payments for 
services performed. The application of the prin- 
ciples to particular schools may vary with circum* 
stances; but, demanding from teachers, as they 
will, under every modification, higher and more 
comprehensive views of the work of education ; 
they must tend to call forth those intelligent means 
of discipline, by which scholars shall be led to 
consider the attainment of the more tangible re- 
wards, now so universally offered in schools, as 
the consequences of good conduct, rather than as 
the motives by which it is to be pi-oduced. These 
remarks will, it is thought, likewise apply, with 
equal force, to punishments of every kind, and of 
every degree. 
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Applying the foregoing principles to the means 
adopted for the promotion, and enforcement of the 
dbcipline that has been recommended ; let not the 
rewards and punishments employed be wholly 
regulated by abstract principles, or by their influ- 
ence upon individual children ; but, by their adap- 
tation to the condition of the scholara generally 
found in Sunday Schools, so far as this can be 
done in strict accordance with the dictates of wis- 
dom and sound discretion. It is^bsolute nonsense 
to talk and to write about influencing U7it7*ained 
children, soleli/y by their own perceptions of right 
or wrong : it may be a pleasui*e to do right, and to 
attend school ; but, if it be a greater pleasure to do 
wrong, and to rove abroad; the choice tliat will 
be made, can be predicted without any extraor- 
dinary educational skill or experience. If to ob- 
tain some forbidden gratification, be the frequent, 
or the prevailing desire in the minds of many 
Sunday School children ; it is plain that a system 
of training best adapted to counteract this desire, 
is the object to be sought ; and the principles that 
should r^ulate this system, and the means which 
ehould be employed for its accomplishment, are the 
questions now suggested for your consideration. 

Reward-tickets, books, medals, shoes, hats, 
bonnets, cloaks, and a great variety of other good 
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thingBi not excepting the advantages offered by 
benevolent societies, have been proposed and tried. 
Severe penalties and punishments have been mul- 
tiplied; and these have been exchanged for ex- 
cessive indulgence, and incessant visitations: and 
what, in too many cases, has been the result ? Let 
teachers seriously enquire if it be not possible, 
even for reward books to be given with such a 
want of judgment, as to make them a curse 
rather than a blessing ; and also, whether the in- 
stances are rare in which children are withdrawn 
from the care of pious and qualified teachers, to 
attend a school where a liberal supply of clothing 
and a participation in pecuniary gifts, are substi- 
tuted for the untold blessings of a religious educa- 
tion ? Is that school without a parallel, in which 
the Sabbath is desecrated by an unholy struggle 
after story-books ; where long repetition exercises, 
unexplained by the teachers, are recited in order to 
obtain the largest amount of reward; and, where 
a great portion of the precious time is spent in 
dispensing tickets, in calculating their aggregate 
value, and in exchanging them for books ? — ^Who 
shall describe with feelings of kindness, and yet 
with an unflinching regard for truth, the servile 
and unprofitable labour which such a system im- 
poses upon teachers; or the wicked, though clever 
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deceptions by which the worst scholars continually 
obtain the proffered rewards ? The spirit of rivaliy 
and pride, the bartering and covetousness, the fraud 
and ill-feeling; which are engendered among the 
children of such a school by this unsanctified mode 
of procedure, are too grievous to be detailed. 

But, if the melancholy recital may not be fully 
made, let the questions that have been put, excite 
a searching private enquiry. — ^Ask yourself if any 
portion of this evil spirit be found or fostered in 
your class ? Are you exciting that " hunger and 
thirst after righteousness,'' which shall be abun- 
dantly satisfied ? or, are you teaching your scholars 
to " love gifts and to follow after rewards ?" Is it 
with you an object of anxious solicitude to awaken 
a permanent desire after the favour and blessing 
of God ? or, are you training immortal beings to 
be vain and selfish, to live upon the praises of 
men, and to worship their own selves ? Prosecute 
this scrutiny as in the sight of God : follow it by 
sincere attempts to devise that system of means 
which is best calculated to effect the desired object ; 
and then complete the task, by your incessant 
endeavours to propagate those right principles, 
which shall eventually banish these and all such 
demoralizing systems of rewards and punishments 
from Sunday Schools. 
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Ayoiding extremes, neither yiewing the scholars 
as perfect beings, and, thereforci above interested 
motives ; nor treating them as though they were 
savages, who could be influenced only by merce- 
nary gifts — ^neither rejecting rewards and punish- 
ments as unnecessary and injurious, nor abusing 
them to procure results which ought to be obtained 
by another process; regard both rewards and 
punishments as solemn trusts, and use the power 
which they confer as means to further the ultimate 
design of your instructions. The object to be 
sought is not the distribution of the largest number 
of good books, nor the attainment of the gi*eatest 
amount of external submission : money and brute 
force can obtain both these objects ; and, therefore, 
intelligent, and truly devoted christians, are not 
required for their accomplishment. If other and 
higher objects be not proposed by Sunday Schools 
than this, teachers had better spend the portion of 
Sabbath time in the house of God, or in retirement; 
and the money which is now expended, in carrying 
on Sunday School operations, might be much more 
profitably bestowed upon the sick and the dis- 
ti'essed. — But a nobler object is proposed: the 
discipline of Sunday Schools is designed to check 
evil propensities: to counteract the ruling desire 
after forbidden gi*atification0 ; to awaken nobler 
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principles of action; to elevate and purify the 
mind ; and to lead the soul to Christ, to happiness, 
and to heaven. 

Place the object of Sunday School discipline, 
then, distinctly and continually before your mind ; 
and let the rewards and punishments which you 
adopt to secure it, be worthy of such an object. You 
have to awaken motives which are to survive the 
periods of childhood and youth ; to offer inducements 
to duty that will not be altered by age or circum- 
stances, except, that maturer years will make them 
more influential, and more peimanent. You have 
to foster that tender conscience, whose voice shall 
be lifted up, demanding audience, amid the clamour 
of urgent temptations ; and you have to excite 
those feelings, which the mad song of the drunken 
cannot drown, nor the devouring flame of impurity 
destroy. You cannot believe that effects like these 
are to be obtained by the liberal distribution of 
petty reward books, or the unsparing application of 
severe corporal punishments ; it were an insult to 
suppose that you could. As you feel, therefore, that 
these results are far more important than a repe- 
tition of lessons, which is purchased by the pro- 
mise of a book, or the quietude that is obtained by 
a threatened infliction of pain ; so let the attention 
and labour which you bestow on their attainment 

u 
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be proportionably increased. The book, giyen as 
a reward for recited lessons, may be destrojed or 
lost ; and the fears excited by a menaced punish- 
ment, may, in after life, only serre to call forth a 
smile ; but t^our rewards and punishments, being 
rightly administered, and employed to produce 
moral influences, will continue to prevent evil 
when the restraints of school are no longer felt ; 
if they do not effect results, that will remain to 
bless the world, when your voice shall be hushed 
in the silent grave. 

A system of rewards and punishments, calcu- 
lated to produce results like these, is not to be 
devised without close observation and deliberate 
thinking; and, even when the principles are settled 
upon which it is to i*e8t, such consequences as those 
which have been detailed, can only be expected to 
flow from the persevering application of suitable 
means. The precise character of these means can- 
not now be described ; the varied circumstances of 
Sunday Schools, in different and even in the same 
locality, make this impracticable, unless the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs were to be extended into sec- 
tions 'y. but enough has been presented to aid you in 
arriving at a just conclusion upon this subject. 

It is probable that you exert an influence in the 
sphere in which you labour, and, it may be, that 
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your opinion is required : you may have to answer 
whether rewards should be periodically distributed 
in the school, or whether the superintendent should 
be imperatively required to inflict corporal punish- 
ment at the request of a teacher. Now, you ought 
to possess such an amount of information as will 
enable you to give a straight-forward opinion upon 
these subjects ; and you ought to have reasons by 
which you may support the opinions you advance. 
But, remember, it is not what you wish, or what 
you can do in your own class ; but what is likely 
to be beneficial to the whole school, and what will 
be done by others; that you have to consider under 
such circumstances. You may be able to discrim- 
inate, and to appoilion the rewards with the strictest 
impartiality ; you may never require a scholar to 
be punished without the most urgent cause : but, 
there are young teachers whose desires and motives 
may be equally sincere and praiseworthy, but 
whose inexperience forbids the hope that such dis- 
crimination will be constantly exercised. 

The distributiwi of rewards and the infliction 
of punishments in schools taught by p7*atuitoics 
teachers, are attended with many and great diffi- 
culties ; do not, therefore, be in haste to decide : a 
calm unprejudiced examination of the whole ques- 
tion, in connexion with the present as well as the 
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probable future circumstances of the school, is essen- 
tial in order to arrive at a just conclusion. Take 
for example the distribution of pecuniary rewards. 
Some of the scholars are to be selected as worthy 
of rewards, and others are to be rejected as unde- 
serving of any such distinction : — ^the selection of 
the scholars at least, if not the absolute power of 
bestowing rewards, must be often entrusted to inex- 
perienced teachers ; and it may be that they will 
liberally reward the proud, yet intelligent scholars ; 
while they altogether overlook those who are more 
diligent, but who, being less talented, are, appa- 
rently, less successful. To confine the rewards to 
particular classes, may restrict, but it does not 
remove the difficulty: — thus, should pecuniary 
rewards be confined to the elementary classes, pro- 
motion to the higher divisions of the school may 
be viewed by the children as a positive loss ; or 
should the scripture classes be the defined limit, 
the scholars in them may become self-complacent, 
and objects of envy ; to say nothing of the ten- 
dency of associating such gifts with the perusal of 
the Word of God. The restriction, in either case, 
is attended with difficulties ; for, while it would 
seem that the younger children most require imme- 
diate reward, and while the characters of the elder 
scholars may be so completely formed that the in- 
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juriouB consequences of pecuniary gifts are neither 
90 powerful nor so apparent ; it may still be a 
question) whether on the one hand, it is desirable 
to commence a practice which is to be afterwards 
discontinued ; or whether, on the other, it is ex- 
pedient to adopt inferior, and, in some respects, un- 
desirable instruments of discipline, when those which 
are equally powerful and much less objectionable, 
and which, moreover, have b^n found effectual 
in the lower classes, are still within command. 

These few suggestions will show you that argu- 
ments are not wanting on either side to support 
the different views advanced; and thus inciden- 
tally prove that the important subjects brought 
before you cannot be properly explained, illus- 
trated, and applied, in a few sentences. The asser- 
tion, that the whole book would not be sufficient to 
bring the question of rewards and punishments 
fully before you, is not a strong figure of speech ; 
but a calm declaration of a demonsti*able truth. 
Should you^ therefore, be called publicly to give an 
opinion, among your fellow-teachers, upon any of 
the points arising out of this difficult question, do 
it with caution; and with a regard to ultimate con- 
sequences. The principles set before you in the 
preceding pages, have been applied to the right 
employment of rewards ; but, their application to 
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punishments can without difficulty be made. The 
divided opinions of the friends of education upon 
this question, astonish and perplex young teadiers ; 
and the confident and unqualified manner in which 
the most opposite statements are made, in trttth, 
manifests the importance which both parties attach 
to their own yiews of the subject ; but it also shows 
the need of caution, in declaring the results of indi- 
yidual experience, and in attempting the universal 
application of abstract principles. 

Whether the rewards employed in Sunday 
Schools should be substantial, or whether Ihey 
should consist wholly of mental gratifications; 
whether corporal punishments should be excluded 
from all such institutions without any limitation, 
or whether there may not be cases, in which that 
painful resource is necessary, if not positively bene- 
ficial; are questions which must be decided by 
the managers of each separate school. The writer 
doubts the propriety of giving decided q[)iiiion8 
upon these delicate subjects, unaccompanied by 
suitable reasoning ; and the expediency of omitting 
such reasoning in a work principally designed for 
Sunday School teachers will be evident, if the 
length to which it must have been carried, be dis- 
passionately considered. From the difficulties 
attending the just distribution of rewards, and the 
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proper infliction of punishmentB, even under tb« 
most fitvourable circumstances, it would, therefore, 
appear desirabl that, in canying out the great 
designs of religious education, pecuniary rewards, 
as an inducement to duty, should be very sparingly 
used, and always made subordinate to higher and 
nobler motives; and that corporal punishments 
should never be employed, until the other, and 
the less degrading means of discipline have 
been completely exhausted. 

The kinds of rewards and punishments employed, 
and the modes by which they have been applied, 
are so numerous and diversified, as to make a 
selection most difficult. It was proposed to fur- 
nish separate details for each of the three divisions 
of the scholars, as in the former parts of this chap- 
ter ; but the length of the preceding observations 
will not allow this design to be carried out In 
the concluding observations upon each of the topics 
connected with bodily and mental training, as they 
have successively passed under review, many of 
the means by which discipline might be accom- 
plished, have, however, been urged upon your 
attention. Refer, therefore, to the foregoing sec- 
tions of this chapter, where the means which you 
can employ for promoting discipline are separated 
acoiurding to the ages of the scholars, ready for 
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your immediate use; and their application as in- 
struments of reward or punishment^ is sufficiently 
obvious. Turn again, and again, to these pages-^ 
study them attentively — ^note down in your own 
private memoranda any points which you find to 
be deficient — seek further information upon these 
points — ^record what you acquire — and to assist 
you in the attainment of a comprehensive know- 
ledge of this difficult subject , the general principles 
applicable both to rewards and punishments which 
have been already exhibited, will be followed by a 
few additional details and suggestions. These will 
be ranged under the separtUe heads of rewards and 
punishments. 

Rewards are relative : some parents allow their 
children to stay away from school, as a reward; 
and not a few Sunday School children view this 
indulgence in such a light. To play at home with 
their brothers and sisters, or friends ; to receive 
visitors, and indulge in the extra eating and drink- 
ing provided upon such occasions ; to walk or ride 
abroad, and to visit tea-gardens and public-houses, 
are gratifications, quite intelligible even to young 
children, and which they can both desire and enjoy. 
To deliver long scolding lectures on the sinfulness 
of Sabbath-breaking, or to offer little reward-books 
as the only inducements for children to forego these 
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gratifications ; and then to call the proceeding an 
adaptation of suitable means to produce the desired 
discipline^ is altogether a delusion and a mockery. 
The scolding lecture may be patiently borne, and 
the penny book may be earned, by frequent attend 
ance at school, or by the repetition of the three- 
score verses ; but the hearts of the children will 
remain untouched, and the sport and the feasting, 
the pleasure-van and the steam-boat, the green 
fields and the tea-gardens, will be preferred as often 
as an opportunity is presented ; and it is absurd 
to expect other results from the employment of any 
such instruments of discipline, unless they are ac- 
companied with suitable mental and moral train- 
ing. A better system, it is true, prevails in the 
majority of Sunday Schools; but, it is equally 
time, that there are still many, where awful denun- 
ciations of impending punishment are the principal 
means employed to bring children under religious 
instruction ; and where reward, in its most objec- 
tionable form, is the ordinary stimulus employed 
to urge them to the fulfilment of duty. 

The means which you should adopt to induce 
a taste for higher and purer pleasures, and to 
lead your scholars patiently to endure the restraints 
of school ; the process by which you should seek 
to make them prefer your love and discipline, 
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to animal gratifications and injurious liberty ; will 
vary with their ages, with the amount of intellec- 
tual culture which they have receiyed, and with 
the regulations of the school. If the children be 
very young, or very ignorant, the rewards pro- 
posed, may, with greater propriety, be those of a 
tangible nature, and given at short intervals of 
time ; whereas, if the scholars be older, or better 
trained, it would appear that they can be made to 
understand and to appreciate higher motives; and 
likewise, be readily and more powerfully influenced 
by i*emote and unseen gratifications. 

It will obviate much tautology, and prevent the 
possibility of mistake, here to define what is in- 
tended by the epithets — ^*< substantial," "tangible," 
and " pecuniary," as applied to gifts or rewards : 
and the expressions — "honorary distinctions," 
"mental gratifications," and "inward satis&c- 
tions," with which they are contrasted. Abstract- 
edly considered, these terms do not exclusively ex- 
press what is intended by either class of rewards ; 
for instance; when medals, books, or articles of 
dress, are given as rewards — hofwurs are conferred, 
mental gratifications are experienced, and inward 
pleasures are enjoyed : so, on the other hand, when 
duty has been faithfully performed — real satisfac- 
tions are felt, and the amount of happiness is 
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increased ; alllioiigh the enjoTments can neither be 
touched by the hand^ nor exchanged for money. 
Let the first class of expressions, therefore, be un- 
derstood, as referring to tickets and reward-books ; 
and the second, to those delights which arise from 
kind words, the smile of approbation, or the testi- 
mony of conscience. It is true that the power by 
which this latter class of satisfactions is enjoyed, 
is rather the result of discipline than an actual 
bestowment : yet, as the kind word can be uttered 
and the pleasing smile manifested at the will of 
the teacher; and as the pleasures which arise from 
the approving conscience can be described, if not 
recalled and increased, while instruction is im- 
parted ; so the opening of such sources of delight as 
a token of approbation, or the exhibition of them as 
a stimulus to duty; may, without impropriety, be 
here considered under the character of a reward. 

The relative value and power of tangible gifts, 
as an inducement to the fuU performance, or as a 
reward for the discharge of required obligations ; 
and that system of teaching, by which a child is led 
to find both the motive and the reward in the satis- 
&ctions which arise from the consciousness of 
having fulfilled the demands of duty ; cannot now 
be examined. Whether the discipline proposed may 
be best obtained by the first or the second process; 
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whether the ease and rapidity with which effects 
are produced by the one, be not more than coun- 
terbalanced by the ennobling and permanent in- 
fluence exerted by the other ; whether the prospect 
of tangible reward should be wholly excluded in 
religious education, lest more elevated principles 
should be weakened ; or, whether both may not be 
advantageously combined, for the accomplishment 
of the desired object ; are points which cannot now 
be finally determined. It is sufficient, for the pre- 
sent purpose, to urge you to a due examination 
of the whole subject, so that you may be " fully 
persuaded in your own mind ;" and that, whatever 
may be the description or amount of the rewards 
which you employ, the marks of distinction may 
be always made subservient to the promotion of 
kind and generous feelings. The question is not 
what the adopted system of rewards will accom- 
plish in making children learn ; but, how far it 
will promote moral principle : the literary benefit 
may be great, but the moral danger may be still 
greater. In no case, must principles be sacrificed 
in order to obtain the desired results. A few of 
the leading principles by which the bestowal of re- 
wards should be regulated in Sunday Schools, will 
now be submitted for your serious and candid 
consideration. 
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Rewards should not be offered when the thirst 
after knowledge, or the force of disinterested prin- 
ciple, is found to be sufficient to produce the re- 
quired attention or diligence. — The benefits arising 
from the possession of knowledge, and not the 
attainment of the prize with which its acquisition 
is rewarded, should be prominently exhibited, as 
the stimulus to exertion. Rewards should always 
be associated with clear perceptions of the present 
and future benefits of doing right ; and the scholars 
should be constantly shown, that the discharge of 
duty ever brings its own recompense. Rewards 
may be used to promote and encourage right prin- 
ciples, but they must not be substituted for them : 
to be diligent and faithful is the duty of every 
child, independently of any external mark of appro- 
bation, which the teacher may bestow. Whatever 
be their ages, children should be made clearly to 
understand that goodness, from its very nature, is 
always ultimately beneficial ^ and that vice, under 
every form, is invariably injurious in the end. Re- 
wards should be proportioned to the endeavours of 
the scholars, and not according to the measure of 
their apparent success ; it is the diligence, not the 
talents displayed, by which the bestowment should 
be regulated. The attainment of moral and reli- 
gious principles, and not of intellectual superiority, 
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should be placed as the object of supreme desire : 
it is the right use of attainments^ and not the mere 
possession of them which constitutes excellence of 
character : the measure of our reward, herea^r, 
will be regulated ; not, by what we have known, 
but, by what we have done^ ^'then shall He re- 
ward every man according to his works." 

Dispense rewards with a frugal hand ; lest, by 
lavish use, their value should be impaired or lost ; 
and lest the scholars should be led to act well, mere- 
ly for the sake of the rewards which you bestow ; 
instead of being actuated by settled principle, and 
the fear of God. Whether the rewards which you 
employ be tangible or otherwise ; forget not, when 
you bestow them, to inculcate that kind and degree 
of moral feeling, which shall make the tokens of 
your approbation beneficial to those scholars who 
remain unrewarded, as well as to those who are 
successful. Among the younger scholars, the re- 
wards distributed should be made all but universal, 
flagrant and repeated misconduct being the only 
disqualification 5 while, in the upper classes, the 
distinctions adopted as rewards may be fewer, and 
the attainment of the required standard made much 
more difficult. Whether the award and distribu- 
tion of prizes be private or public, endeavour to 
conduct both in such a way that jealousy and envy 
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may not be excited; and do not let a mistaken 
dignity prevent you from explaining to the scholars 
the reasons on which your disposal of the honours 
is based : for revengeful feelings have been known 
to spring up, even from a bestowment of rewards 
which was perfectly just; but which yet seemed 
partial, from want of sufficient explanation. 

Teach your scholars that pecuniary or honorary 
distinction is but relative, and that their highest 
steps are only nearer approaches to the still higher 
attainments of children like themselves ; that im- 
perfection is mingled with their best efforts ; and 
that the most exalted acquirements are very far 
below the demand of that just and perfect stand- 
ard, which God has placed before us in his Word. 
But, while you check pride in those who obtain 
the prize, and urge them to still greater exertions, 
by the exhibition of the more perfect standard; 
forget not to encourage the unsuccessiul, by point- 
ing out the advances which they have already 
made ; and to show them how these onward steps 
will make their future path still more easy and 
delightful. Do not, however, constantly talk about 
the easiness and the shortness of the lessons which 
you require ; there is no pleasure in doing what 
is so very easy, and what is so little appreciated. 
Carefully repress an undue thirst after rewards 
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and distinctions ; but do not declare that all such 
desires are evil : the scholars will not believe the 
assertion if it be made; and it would be difficult 
to give a satisfactory reason why they should. 

On a subject upon which such very strong and 
opposite opinions are entertained, it is a difficult 
task to present directions which shall be at once 
specific and satisfactory. The preceding sugges- 
tions, it is hoped, are applicable to Sunday Schools 
m general, whether pecuniary rewards be adopted 
or not ; but, as it may possibly be considered that 
something still more definite should be advanced 
upon such a practical topic ; this part of the sec- 
tion will be closed with an attempt to supply any 
such deficiency, by the supposition of two teachers 
placed in different Sunday Schools — the one where 
pecuniary rewards are thought essentially neces- 
sary; and the other, where they are altogether 
rejected; although it must be confessed that the 
attempt is made at the risk of repeating, in other 
words, some of the thoughts which have been 
already presented. 

1. The school where pecuniary rewards are 
adopted. — Supposing you to be engaged in such a 
school, and that the managers, or the majority of 
the teachers, have decided upon a public quarterly 
or annual distribution of reward-books; admitting, 
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without discussion^ the propriety of this decision, 
and presuming that to the best of your ability you 
will faithfully carry out their wishes, as far as you 
consistently can, whether in accordance with your 
own views or not ; you are now to be shown some 
of the advantages, as well as the dangers, especially 
connected with pecuniary gifls ; and directed to a 
tew of those means, by which this kind of reward 
may be made to advance that system of discipline 
which has been advocated. 

The rewards which you have at command are 
most powerful; they are universally understood, 
and generally desired ; with them, under any cir- 
cumstances, you may produce most surprising 
effects, but the permanent benefits arising from 
their use must ever mainly depend upon their right 
administration. With these inducements, you may 
obtain early and regular attendance, insure patient 
attention, and excite continued diligence: with 
them, you may stimulate the indolent, and encourage 
the industrious ; pleasingly compelling the one to 
duty, and delighting the other by the rewards of 
merit. The promised gifl may call forth such 
efforts, as shall cause the memory to be filled with 
the words of Truth ; and the sight of the reward 
itself may, in afler years, recal the most beneficial 
emotions; and yet, notwithstanding these great 
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advantageSi there are peculiar dangers, to which 
hoth you and your scholars are exposed, and 
against which you must now he warned. 

The strict punctuality of some of the members 
of your class may be unyarjring, and their submis* 
sive obedience may flatter; the correctness of their 
repetitions may astonish^ their quiet behaviour may 
please, or the quickness with which they compre- 
hend your instructions may even delight. But, be 
not deceived by outward appearances ; the punctu- 
ality may be the result of parental constraint or of 
continued habit, the submission may be servile and 
studied, the repetitions may be mechanical or mer- 
cenary, and the quietude or the quickness may be 
the result of natural endowments, and not the in- 
telligent and self-denying performance of required 
duties. The system of rewards which you are 
called to employ, demands, that the standard of 
excellence should be determined; and that the 
attainment of the tokens of merit should be con- 
fined within certain limits. — In the erection of this 
standard, and in defining the bounds, which if 
transgressed, the rewards cannot be obtained ; re- 
gard both the various, and the varying attainments 
of the scholars, as far as it can be done : this prin- 
ciple has often been repeated ; but you cannot too 
frequently call to mind its necessity, or too highly 
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estimate is importance. Let the laws by which 
the recompense is to be regulated^ be distinctly 
understood; and let the equity of the principles 
upon which the award is based, be felt by each 
indiyidual in the class : disappointment and yexap- 
tion will in all probability be manifested, however 
impartially and wisely the distribution may be 
made ; but let not any of the scholars suppose, if 
a reward be withheld, that an injury is thereby 
inflicted; or that they are unjustly treated, because 
not paid for a task which was undertaken by them, 
as they thought, for the gratification of their 
teacher, and not for their own benefit. 

The inducements to diligence which you hold 
forth to view, are most exciting 3 be, therefore, on 
your guard and use the power intrusted to you 
with care; lest you awaken those injurious feelings, 
which such gi^ too often call forth. The exercise 
of superficial memory, stimulated by the prospect 
<^ reward, may produce an astonishing quantity of 
repetition lessons ; but, with the achievement, dis- 
interested motives may be utterly destroyed : your 
scholars may obtain the most valuable of the prizes 
offered for the whole school ; but selfishness and 
conceit may be permanently induced. The amount 
of reward being limited, it is possible that scholars 
may be tempted to thwart, rather than to assist 
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their fellows ; and, by shutting them out from the 
prescribed limits, thereby render the attainment of 
the proposed reward more easy to themselves. Let 
the day of distribution be kept a secret, until the 
latest possible moment ; and, while you tremble at 
the dangers connected with a public demonstration, 
endeavour to guide the excitement which it pro- 
duces into a profitable channel. If after the distri- 
bution, any reference should be made to the rela- 
tive successes of those who have contended for the 
prizes; direct attention, not to the abilities displayed, 
nor to the surprising feats that have been accom- 
plished, but to the motives with which the struggle 
has been conducted, and to the feelings with which 
these motives are viewed by Him, before whom the 
secrets of all hearts are manifest. The books which 
are awarded, may inculcate humility, and tell of 
the blessings of affection and contentment : do not, 
therefore, suffer the larger one, which has been 
given as the highest prize, to be connected with 
feelings of vanity and self-complacency ; nor per- 
mit the sight of the smaller one, which has been 
obtained by an equal, or even a lai^er amoimt of 
exertion, to be associated with feelings of envy and 
disappointment; but seize every opportunity -of 
discouraging those motives which are purely selfish, 
and strive to raise the thoughts of your scholars 
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above the prize, to those feelings of approbation 
with which it is bestowed ; so shall the rewards 
dispensed, awaken recollections of a pleasing and 
profitable character ; and, throughout life, advance 
that mental and moral discipline, which forms such 
an essential part of religious education. 

2. The school where pecuniary rewards are 
r^ectecL — The teachers labouring in such a school 
would appear, at first sight, to be placed in circum- 
stances less advantageous than those in the one just 
supposed ; but this difierence is apparent, rather 
than real. Are you called to teach in a school 
where tickets and reward-books are unknown ? do 
not let preconceived opinions hinder your cordial 
eo-operation in the system there adopted. The 
means of discipline which you are required to em- 
ploy, are difierent from those to which you have 
been accustomed ; but, they may be made equally, 
if not more powerful If the gratifications pro- 
posed as incentives to duty, be not valued by the 
scholars, you can exercise your skill in awakening 
the perception of their, value, that shall lead to the 
^ just appreciation which is required. By patience, 
perseverance, and good teaching, you may still ob- 
tain regular early attendance ; and excite untiring 
attention, and diligence. Visible effects may not 
be so rapidly produced by the process which you are 
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now constrained to adopt ; but if the objects which 
you seek be attained by the force of right motiTes 
alone, the benefits conferred upon the scholars will 
be much greater; for these motives are then likely 
to become the principles of action in riper jearB ; 
and, if the immediate consequences of your labours 
do not astonish, the well-founded anticipations of 
their future results may reasonably inspire confi- 
dence. You do not, indeed, possess all the fikci- 
lities which a system of tangible rewards presoits ; 
but, then, you are neither impeded by its difficul- 
ties, nor are you exposed to so many, and such 
imminent dangers. 

The advantages derived by the scholars under 
the circumstances in which you are placed will not 
attract general notice, for they are not to be seen 
in a marvellous display of repetition lesso&s ; but 
the noiseless influence of settled principles, may be 
penetrating the inmost recesses of the hearts of 
your tender charge ; and its happy efiects upon 
their cultivated minds, may herea^r burst forth to 
delight and to bless the world. — ^The stirring ooaa- 
lation of the school where rewards are given, may ^ 
in part be wanting ; but, is it not profitably ex- 
changed, for that afiectionate sympathy which 
marks a family circle ? The prolific source of pride 
and disappointment b gone; the public demons 
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stration is no longer an object of dread ; all may 
hope to receive a prize; every day may be a day 
of distribution, and the whole of the day a season 
of recompense. The reward cannot, indeed, be 
taken from the school in the shape of a bound 
volume ; but the child, having been taught to feel 
that good conduct invariably brings its own reward, 
is more likely to manifest at home throughout the 
week, the like good conduct which procured dis- 
tinction in school upon the Sabbath-day. 

Think not, therefore, that you are placed under 
disadvantageous circumstances, because you are 
deprived of a particular kind of reward, to which 
you have been accustomed; and which you have 
long since determined is most desirable. You have 
many advantages left : think how you may checJk 
presumption, by the erection of a standard which 
the most enterprising cannot reach, without the 
greatest effort ; but which is yet capable of such a 
delicate adjustment, that the most timid and back- 
ward may be encouraged by the certainty of ulti- 
mate success. — Is not the system of training which 
you are called to adopt, a nearer approach to the 
abstract good which all acknowledge most desi- 
rable, if it could only be attained ? You can use 
the force of disinterested principle, or a sense of 
duty, to enable each scholar to effect a triumph 
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over self; nay, you may make self-denial become 
a source of pleasure to the whole class. And is it 
an unimportant blessing to create in poor children 
a taste for intellectual gratifications ; and to make 
them feel that they have unfailing springs of de- 
light within ? Is it nothing that the perceptions 
which you awaken^ will assist in softening the 
heart 3 that the motives you inculcate haye a ten- 
dency to eleyate the mind ; and the whole systan 
is calculated to make himian beings find a delight 
in fulfilling the great object for which they were 
created ? Can you not exhibit such conduct that 
the afiection and kindness of a christian teacher, 
shall become rewards that will be highly prized ; 
or, can you not impart such profitable and inter- 
esting instruction, as shall hasten forward that time, 
when a real love for the Sunday School shall be 
produced, and a craving thirst afi;er knowledge 
excited ; when the minds of the scholars shall be 
so enlightened and disciplined, as to make them 
prefer religious friends, and voluntarily seek after 
participation in spiritual enjoyments? — Harbour 
not the thought, then, for a single moment, that 
your advance in the promotion of scriptural edu- 
cation must be impeded, because a crutch upon 
which you have been accustomed to lean, has been 
taken away : a little fortitude will enable you to 
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bear any temporary inconvenience which it may 
occasion with patience; and an equal share of reso- 
lution^ now you are freed from such an incum- 
brance, will not only greatly accelerate your pro- 
gresSy but also afford increasing delight. 

The reader has been supposed to be an advocate 
of tangible rewards, but labouring in a school 
where an opposite opinion prevails ; how then is 
the force of the preceding observations increased, 
if the system of rewards adopted, be in perfect 
accordance with the views of the teacher! — ^The 
object now sought ; that of persuading you that 
tickets and reward-books are not absolutely neces- 
sary, is, then, more than attained. You prefer to 
labour in a school where pecuniary gifls are not 
bestowed ; and therefore, it only remains to close 
this part of the subject with a word of caution.-^ 
Being released from the trammels of reward-books, 
and from the repetition lessons with which they 
are generally associated ; you can now direct your 
attention more exclusively to that intellectual cul- 
ture which has been shown to be more beneficial 
and permanent. But, be on your guard against 
morbid sentimentalism, or the introduction of in- 
tellectual idolatry ; it is possible to tranfer an in- 
tense desire after pecuniary gifts to objects which 
arc not less dangerous, because they are unseen. 
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Watch| therefore, lest, while raising your scholars 
above the debasing e£Pects of a meroenary motire, 
f on encourage them to worship those idols which a 
disordered imagination creates ; or aid in the erec- 
tion of an altar within, upon which the most costly 
sacrifices shall be proudly and continually laid. 

The system of rewards which you employ, rests 
not upon immediate or surprising results ; but do 
not, therefore, lose present advantages in a vague 
anticipation of future blessings : outward efiect»— 
such as punctuality, attention, and diligence, may, 
and should be produced at once ; because, for the 
production of these, no future time can afford ad- 
vantages equal to the present. You are not beset 
with the many difficulties and dangers incident to 
pecuniary rewards, but still you are exposed to 
manifold dangers : while, therefore, you employ the 
powerful influence which you possess, to surmount 
the difficulties which arise from the covetous- 
ness of human nature ; do not let the self-denial 
which you render so easy, degenerate into that 
reckless disregard of self-interest, which is so often 
manifested in wild attempts to cultivate the desert, 
while the garden at home lies utterly neglected. 
Rush not from the dangers which arise from emu- 
lation, pride, envy, and hatred, into the opposite 
evils ^ producing in your scholars a withering 
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indiflference, an hypocritical bumility, a careless 
iiiBeiisibilitj; or an insincere profession of strong 
and affectionate regard. 

Let not the general excitement of a public ex- 
hibition, and the most unfair estimate of the rela- 
tive attainments of the scholars which is too often 
formed under such circumstances, be exchanged 
for a secret exultation in the class, and for an 
ungenerous delight in the many faults, which the 
more scrutini2ing enquiry of that private examina^ 
tion shall disclose. The prizes which you have to 
bestow are unlimited 3 but they may be dispensed 
with such a prodigal hand as to become of no 
value : let discretion, therefore, apportion the kind 
words ', and let judgment regulate the approving 
smile. You can lower the standard, so as to afford 
encouragement to the scholars who are dullest of 
apprehension; but it does not consequently fol- 
low, that you are to remove every difficulty, how- 
ever small. You are not obliged to tell the scholars 
the precise amount of attainment which you require 
from each ; but it does not therefore follow, that 
such a standard shall not be fixed in your own 
mind. Because you are not fettered by a public 
declaration of your plan, you are not released 
from the obligation of seeking the discipline of 
your class, by the application of intelligent and 
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setded principles : rather let your conduct in this 
respect be the exhibition of those just and undeyia- 
ting principles which reign within. Show to jour 
scholars that the discipline of the heart will afford 
pleasures^ and give a satisfaction, which the world 
cannot destroy : rest not until they feel the obliga- 
tion of restraining the evil dispositions which arise 
in their hearts, and of cherishing those holy feel- 
ings which are suggested by the Spirit of truth. 
Let the scholars know the advantages of a well- 
disciplined mind ; how it will make them happy 
and beloved in the world, and also alleviate the 
pangs of sorrow and persecution. Teach them to 
view this life as a state of probation ; and to regard 
its trials and disappointments, as designed to fit 
them for further manifestations of God's favour 
and love ; so shall the rewards which you employ, 
not only promote the required discipline, but lead 
the members of your class to look for that brighter 
recompense, which God hath promised, even " a 
crown of glory which fadeth not away." 

The whole section might be employed in a simi- 
lar manner, to prove that the means for accom- 
plishing the discipline recommended, are literally 
unbounded. — Not only have ordinary cases been 
provided for, but extremes have been supposed, to 
illustrate the advantages which a thorough know- 
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ledge of educational principles would confer upon 
religious teachers ; and to show how much may be 
accomplished under any circumstances, if the great 
object of Sunday School teaching be kept steadily 
in view. — ^The case of a teacher opposed to pecu- 
niary gifts, who might be engaged in a school 
where tickets and reward-books are adopted, is 
but a counterpart of the preceding argument ; and, 
according to the principles which have been laid 
down, such a teacher might, conscientiously, con- 
tinue to labour with those who think otherwise. 

Whether tangible rewards be allowed or denied, 
the necessity for bodily and mental training still 
exists. To point out some of the ways in which 
either or both classes of rewards might be employed 
as instruments for promoting the required disci- 
pline, was the object proposed ; and, not a nice dis- 
tinction respecting the points of difference, or a 
positive and unqualified determination as to their 
relative values. The attempt to accomplish this 
object, it is hoped, has been successful, and enough 
advanced to prove, that it is not so much the sys' 
tern of rewards, as the wat/ in which its require- 
ments are fulfilled, upon which dependance can be 
placed; and that, whichever system be adopted, 
there are in it dangers and difficulties, sufficient to 
cause every Sunday School teacher to fly to the 
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Oiyer of all wisdom and strength^ by whose un- 
erring guidance the dangers may be escaped^ and 
by whose unfailing help alone, the principles which 
have been exhibited can be fully carried out. 

The instruments of a pleasing nature that may 
be adopted to promote discipline, and which the 
scholars will desire, and receive as rewards, having 
been considered ^ it is now proposed to glance at 
those of an opposite character, which will be 
looked upon, and feared, as 

Punishments. — ^The general principles exhibit- 
ed in the preceding divisions of this section were 
designed to accomplish a two-fold purpose: —their 
special application to different kinds of reward has 
been already made; and to assist the reader, an in- 
stance has been given of the way in which they may 
be readily applied to the question of punishments.* 
If then each of the foregoing principles be once 
more examined, for the purpose of making this re- 
maining application, an amount of information upon 
the subject of punishments will be provided ; quite 
sufficient to meet the cases which ordinarily come 
under the notice of the Sunday School teacher. 
But, as it is possible that some further observadons 
and details may be desired, a few pointed sugges- 

• See Ptge S57. 
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tions will be offered^ in order to make this section 
as comprehensiye and complete as the space will 
admit — To aid recollection, these suggestions will 
be distributed into six portions. 

!• Never strike, or even touch, a scholar, to en- 
force obedience in the class : lay this down as a 
settled principle, and let nothing induce jou to 
depart from it. The subject of rewards has been 
treated as an open question ; and it has also been 
shown, that, whatever opinions teachers may enter- 
tain upon this point, they may, without any viola- 
tion of principle, continue to labour, either in schools 
where pecuniary rewards are employed, or where 
they are rejected. But separate suggestions for 
the teachers of Sunday Schools, where corporal 
punishments are allowed, and where they are alto- 
gether repudiated, are not required ; for, whatever 
may be the views of the managers of different 
schools, respecting the propriety and advantages 
of such pimishments, it is here laid down as a 
principle, that the teachers have nothing to do with 
their infliction.* Should such instruments of dis- 
cipline be thought necessary, the application of 

• It fthonld be cleaTly ondentood, that this refers to the Infliction of 
corporal panishment in the ordinary acceptation of tbe term.— -Tb« 
teacher may oblige a scholar to stand or sit for a given time, or ex- 
acUy to maintain a position which, to a restless child, may cause a de- 
free of discomfort ; but the moderate use of such requirements is quit* 
distioct from the infliction of panishment by violence or stripes. 
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them ought to be entrusted, solely, to the superin- 
tendent; — it is the duty of that officer to enforce, and 
to maintain, such a degree of submission among 
the scholars, as shall enable the teachers to com- 
municate instruction with tranquillity and pleasure. 
If, therefore, untiring kindness and affection, and 
the langui^e of persuasion or command, will not 
procure a moderate amount of external obedience ; 
you will, it is thought, do quite right in requiring 
the unruly scholars to leave your class, and also in 
refusing again to receive them until the demanded 
submission is promised. 

This mode of proceeding, may awaken in the 
mind of the teacher some painful emotions respect- 
ing the possible ruin of the refractory scholars ; 
but can these emotions be thought a sufficient 
reason why the course of religious instruction 
should be impeded, and a moral pestilence be thus 
allowed to spread its devastating influence? Has the 
apostolic maxim, "Evil communications corrupt 
good manners," lost any of its overwhelming force ? 
To neglect the orderly and tractable scholars, for 
the purpose of attempting the reformation of the 
unruly and disobedient ; to lose the opportunity of 
conveying the balm of life to those who are at least 
passive, if not anxious for its reception, in order 
that you may force the healing draught upon one 
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whose untractable conduct renders such an attempt 
at that moment worse than hopeless; would be both 
unjust and cruel. Such a course of proceedmg 
would be as impolitic as the conduct of a surgeon, 
^ho, leaving the multitude of urgent cases by 
which he is surrounded, should seek to exercise 
his skill upon some violent drunkard, whose deplo- 
rable case could receive attention, only, by a neglect 
which might prove fatal to those patients who 
were curable or convalescent. The ravings of the 
drunkard could, indeed, be stopped, and his wounds 
dressed, by the resolute application of force ; but 
the whole hospital might be first disturbed, and 
the safety of its numerous inmates greatly en- 
dangered: so, an unruly child may be forcibly 
subdued; but an entire school may be first thrown 
into confusion, and many of the teachers thereby 
incapacitated for the discharge of duty during the 
remainder of the day. If both demands can re- 
ceive attention, both ought to be fulfilled ; but if, 
in the class instructions, one scholar must be neg- 
lected, let it be that one who is openly vicious and 
obstinately refractory. 

Should the unruly scholar positively refuse to 
leave tlie class when required to do so, let the re- 
sponsibility of the removal rest with tlie superin- 
tendent; to that officer, the management of the 

I 
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disobedient member then belongs ; and it would 
distract attention from a review of the exclusiye 
duties that belong to the teacher, to dwell upon 
the means bj which the disobedient child may be 
restored to a sense of duty. It may suffice to 
observe, that the superintendent, in addition to per- 
sonal influence, may employ the authority of office; 
and, if these fail, he may then deliver one or two 
of the untractable scholars to the care of an expe- 
rienced teacher, who, by patience, skill, and con- 
tinued effort, shall seek to ascertain the precise 
cause of insubordination, and recommend or apply 
that kind and degree of punishment which is re- 
quired. This teacher, invested for the time with 
extraordinary powers ; supported and encouraged 
by the advice and assistance of the superintendent ; 
and directed by the information gained from pri- 
vate conferences with the former teacher, as well 
as with the parents of the child ; will thus not only 
be enabled to use the means best calculated to fit 
the apparently incorrigible scholar for re-admis- 
sion into the class; but will, most probably, be- 
come instrumental in producing that degree of dis- 
cipline which shall prevent the child from again 
manifesting similar refractory conduct. 

But the temporary deprivation of the privileges 
of instruction, even for the purpose which is here 
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recommended^ is an extreme resort ; be not hastj, 
therefore, either to threaten, or to adopt it. Cau- 
tion is especially necessary, when the last step but 
one is to be taken : deliberate, th^n, before you re- 
Bolye — at any time you can advance ; but retreat 
is always attended with danger, and very often it 
is quite impracticable. The suspension of a scholar 
from your class, is an acknowledgment of your 
weakness, as well as a manifestation of your power : 
consider the effect which such a step may produce ; 
and, if possible, avoid it : a reserve of power is 
essentially necessary. Some intermediate punish- 
ments will be suggested in a future page; but, 
again, this first principle is repeated — ^never strike, 
or even touch, a scholar to enforce obedience. 

2. Punish but seldom. The force of your re- 
proofs will be lost, if they are incessant : in respect 
of faults, and of them alone; you are allowed, not 
to '' see the things, at which you look." The heed- 
lessness of childhood, and the vivacity of youth, are 
quite distinct from wilful and obstinate resistance. 
You ought, unobserved by the scholars, to notice 
thdr manifold failings ; though you will find that 
it is not best, always, to visit these failings with 
open reproof: it is rebellion, and not inadvertence, 
gainst which your punishments are generally to be 
directed. Be careful, therefore, not to call forth 
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direct opposition upon trivial matters; the faults 
in your scholars, which you seek to correct, may 
yield to gentle treatment, and repeated kindness; 
whereas, should harsh means be at first used, most 
injurious consequences may follow; for such resist- 
ance may be called into exercise, as shall cause the 
failings to become confirmed habits. 

The punishments inflicted by a reUgious teacher 
are designed to prevent continued disobedience, 
and not merely to excite literary progress. Indo- 
lence appears to be diametrically opposed to the 
nature of children, and generally arises either from 
bad education or from constitutional defect; for 
if robust health be enjoyed, and if proper training 
be early and adequately supplied, it wiU usually 
be found that both mental and bodily activity 
are natural to the young. A dislike to certain 
kinds of study may be manifested, or a desire afler 
a particular branch of knowledge which appears 
altogether foreign to the subject in hand may be 
often indulged ; but the tact and talent of teachers 
will be seen, in the ability with which these pre- 
dominating dispositions are seized, and made avail- 
able for the full accomplishment of the required 
bodily and mental training. 

Inactivity is not, then, the capital fault which 
you have to correct : the practical recognition of 
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this principle will, alone, diminish the number of 
punishments at least one-half. Chastisement may 
be necessary as a stimulant to exertion, in morbid 
cases; but for its right administration, the most skil- 
ful hand is demanded : the common use of such 
a powerful and dangerous remedy in the Sunday 
School class, cannot therefore be too strongly depre- 
cated. By a threatened infliction of punishment, 
you may attempt to deter from the commission of 
evil ; but you should never employ bodily pain, to 
urge a child to the perfoimance of that which is 
good. '* The things of the Spirit of God," you well 
know, are not pleasing to " the natural man;" and 
it is your duty to point out this source of pleasure, 
and to use the prescribed means for awakening 
a desire after its enjojrment — ^not to punish your 
scholars, because such feelings are not possessed. 
By being sparing of your censures you will render 
them more efficacious, and by constantly manifest- 
ing a real unwillingness to pimish, the necessity 
for it will but seldom occur. Think of this, when 
you are about to inflict punishment; and always 
remember, that nothing can be more injurious than 
the association of bodily pain or mental distress 
with religious education. 

3. Let punishment he definite and certain. It 
IB plain that you have nothing to do with the in- 
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fliction of corporal punishmeiit in the class, and 
that it is most desirable that the chastisements 
which yon are constrained to adopt should be as 
few as possible ; bat jonr supremacy oyer the class 
must be maintained — and> by punishments too, if 
they are necessary. Because you are not to strike 
the scholars, and thus excite their angry feelings ; 
because you are not to pull them here, or push 
them there, disturbing the calmness of your own 
mind, while you afford amusement to those scholars 
who witness the struggle, and enjoy the resistance 
that is made } because you are not to observe and 
punish every trifling fault that is committed ; you 
are not, therefore, obliged to suffer lawless confii- 
sion in the class, or to permit the violation of your 
positive injunctions. The requirement which you 
make^ may be unimportant when abstractedly con* 
sidered ; but, if it be a command, its trivial nature 
ceases-K)bedience must then be rendered. In like 
manner, if the scholars know that you see a fiiult, 
however small; its correction beccmies imperative: 
relaxation in either case would be most injurious. 
The kind and degree of punishment may be r^u- 
lated by circumstances ; but open or wilful disobe- 
di^ce must never be passed over unnoticed. 
Jar er^™"*^' tl^erefore, what you will punish : the 
part of the offences most commonly visited 
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with punishment, have been already disposed of, 
but those which are left must be further reduced ; 
and most of them may be provided for, by one in- 
junction. Never, publicly, punish a child for any- 
thing done out of the class ; except it be either 
entering or leaving the schooL You may aid 
parents in the education of their children, but you 
should resolutely refuse to undertake the discharge 
of duties which belong to parents, and to them 
alone. The mother, who dragged her child to the 
Sunday School, because he had been naughty^ was 
greatly surprised when met by the superintendent 
at the door, and told to take her son home again, 
until she could make him come quietly, if not wil- 
^gljy to school. Why should the proceedings of 
a class be disturbed, and the feelings of the teachers 
be distressed, by the presence of a child, who was 
only sent to school as a punishment ; while the 
parents went to visit friends, or to enjoy an uninter- 
rupted stroll in the fields ? You should embrace 
every suitable opportunity of showing the evils of 
had conduct at home; but, this is very difierent 
from visiting such conduct with open and severe 
punishment Yourself and your instructions are 
not to be made odious, because parents lack the 
ability or the disposition to fulfil the demands 
of obvious duty. 
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Haying resolved what you will, and what you 
will not punish ; it only remains to observe, that it 
is not so much the severity of the castigation, as 
the certainty of its infliction, which i[N*eventB in- 
subordination, or that deters from crime. Chil- 
dren soon discover if obedience can be enforced ; 
and when convinced that the avowed determination 
will be inflexibly carried into efiect^ the necessity 
for its enforcement wiU usually be prevented ; espe- 
cially, if the general conduct of the teacher be 
chai*acterized by coolness and accurate judgment. 
Not only, therefore, define for your own guidance, 
what oflences you will punish ; but, by your vigi- 
lance, make detection all but inevitable : so shall 
the certainty of punishment render its necessity 
unfrequent, and its infliction when absolutely re* 
quired, increasingly beneficial. 

4. Ghiard against extremes in puni^metOs^ 
The cane may be banished : blows with the hand 
or fist, and with the Bible ! may be discontinued : 
the pulling of the ears or hair, and the pinching, 
dragging, pushing, and kicking scholars, as means 
of discipline, may be altogether discarded ; and 
their places supplied by evils less brutal, but alike 
destructive. This kind of treatment may be fol- 
lowed by an extreme, apparently more humane 
and dignified; but one that is equally opposed 
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both to reason and Scripture. Has not the mis- 
chievous boy been seen standing the whole of a 
summer's afternoon upon a form, in a confined 
school-room, holding, it may be, the Word of God 
at arm's length, during a considerable portion of 
the time, to increase the severity of the punish- 
ment ? — Has not the lively gp*l been seen sobbing 
her way to the house of prayer, with a large " bad 
behaviour label" attached to her clothing, to denote 
her restless conduct on a preceding sabbath ? Have 
not brutalizing punishments been often exchanged 
for refinements of cruelty too painful for a minute 
detail ? — The cutting sarcasm, and the lengthened 
appeal to a heart, already overflowing with sorrow, 
are not uncommon. Trivial or unpremeditated 
faults, have often been magnified by teachers of 
religion into dreadful crimes; and then followed 
by the most frightful, and unjust denunciations of 
impending wrath. Do not these prove, that ex- 
tremes are possible ; and that the caution now pre- 
sented is not altogether unnecessary? 

6. Watch the feelings excited during the inflie^ 
turn of punishment. Much that is important is 
comprehended in these few words. The child who 
receives, the scholars who witness, and the teacher 
who administers correction, have emotions excited, 
which it would be profitable to trace separately^ 
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and examine with great minuteness; but each 
class of feelings must now be dismissed in a single 
paragraph. 

The child. ^Whatever be the nature or degree 
of the punishment demanded, watch the feelings 
excited in the breast of the scholar upon whom it is 
inflicted, and stay the moment that the desired effect 
is produced : it is possible to cany punishments so 
far, that they may be sought, rather than feared; 
because opportunities are thereby afforded for the 
exhibition of unshaken fortitude, if not of successful 
opposition. When, therefore, submission is fairly 
yielded, be satisfied, and push your success no 
farther ; why risk the chances of a desperate en- 
gagement, in which you are sure to receive some 
injury, to gain the doubtful advantages of a mOre 
decided victory ? — If, however, a pitched battle be 
offered, meet it at once in the most vigorous and 
determined manner ; and stay not until the mani- 
festation of your superior power is quite complete 
— ^but, nevertheless, let clemency be intermingled 
with triumph ; and, while you show the hopeless- 
ness even of determined opposition } let it be clearly 
nnderstood, that the chastisement is directed, not 
against the person of the offender, but against the 
offence. Complete the lesson which the correction 
presents, by pointing out the advantages of unquali- 
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fied submissioB; and let the disobedient child be 
satisfied, that the infliction of punishment is really 
painfiil to you. Children may, for a time, be deter- 
red from the commission of evil by the fear of pain, 
or they may sullenly endure punishment, because 
it cannot be escaped ; while they solace themselyes 
with anticipating the period, when, freed from the 
restraint of school, they shall no longer be chastised 
and deprived of enjoyments, as they think, merely 
for the gratification of a severe teacher. Let the 
fear, as well as the pain of punishment, be, there- 
fore, associated with a concise declaration of the 
guilt and danger of the crime committed ; if it can- 
not be positively associated with a distinct and 
accurate perception of its enormity. If possible, 
avoid correction while the scholar is in a passion ; 
at such a time, the reasonableness of your demands 
will not be felt, and it is possible that your punish- 
ment may then excite the most diabolical feelings. 
Never attempt to force the confession of a crime 
by harsh measures : penal inflictions imply the fiiU 
establishment of guilt; how then, with justice, can 
they be employed to extort the condemnation of 
self? — This barbarous practice is but a remnant of 
the horrid tortures of ancient times ; when, by the 
ponies of the thumb-screw and the rack, innocent 
persons were often forced to confess themselves 
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guilty of the crimeB laid to their charge. The ad- 
mission of a fault after punishment^ may also be 
obtained at too costly a sacrifice : the practice of 
obliging children, publicly, to beg pardon of the 
teacher in a kneeling posture ; or the attempt to 
extort it in any posture by bodily pain, when tbe 
conviction of a fault is not felt ; is destructive to the 
feelings of noble-minded children, and ought to be 
universally denounced. Outward submission may 
be enforced by means of punishment; but the 
acknowledgment of guilt should be sought at 
another time, and by other means : the moment of 
pain, is certainly not the best time to make the de- 
mand. A voluntary confession and the desire 
after forgiveness may, in general, be obtained, if 
proper means be perseveringly employed; and not 
only may a degrading humiliation, or the manifes- 
tations of obstinacy, be thereby prevented; but the 
gentler and better feelings of the scholars may be 
permanently strengthened, even by the very punish- 
ments which you feel ii necessary to inflict. 

The scholars — The feelings that arise in the 
minds of the other scholars should be carefuUy ob- 
served, as well as those which are excited in the 
breast of the one who receives correction. Un- 
happily, a secret and malignant deUght in the dis- 
grace and pain of others, whose energetic habits 
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tbey do not possess, or whose attainments they can- 
not reach ; is not uncommon even among Sunday 
School children : these feelings should Hierefore not 
only he carefully and constantly repressed; hut 
their sinfulness should also be plainly pointed out 
A general, if not a public approval, of the justice of 
the punishment, by all the members of the class 
may be obtained , while their sympathies on behalf 
of the unruly scholar are awakened and cherished. 
Enlist and cultivate, therefore, the kindly feel- 
ings of all the scholars ; teach them to view the 
offender as a brother or a sister, whose repent- 
ance and submission is desired and expected ; but 
who cannot be treated as a member of the family, 
until the necessary and easy requirements, which 
have been made, are implicitly fulfilled. When 
you are about to inflict a punishment, especially 
if it be a severe one ; appeal to the other scholars, 
and enquire if a way of escape cannot be devised ; 
let them have the credit of interposing between 
justice and punishment : encourage their favour- 
able interpretation of the motives, and actions of 
the disobedient scholar ; so will your punishments 
not only soften, subdue, and greatly benefit the 
unruly member; but also promote the external 
discipline, and advance the intellectual and moral 
improvement of the whole class. 
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The teacher. — Regard the state of your own 
feelings whenever 70a administer reproof : a doll 
momingy some vexation or severe loss at home, ill 
health, and a variety of other causes, too numerous 
to particularize, may unduly effect your mind* 
Carefully watch against all these, and never punish 
beccmse you have been injured ; your love to the 
scholars will scarcely allow you to feel, much less 
openly to declare, that such is the fact. It is 
because the rules of the school or the regulations 
of the class have been violated \ because the dis- 
obedience is offensive to Gk)d and hurtful to them- 
selves ; and because an injury is done to the other 
scholars, by the influence of an evil example; that 
punishment is inflicted : these, and similar reasons, 
should be prominently set forth as the cause why 
the correction is administered. Do not, therefore, 
ever declare that you will severely punish whenever 
your commands are not implicitly and immediately 
obeyed : the more ignorant scholars may mistake 
the purest motives; and those who are sharp- 
sighted may even detect, in yourself, some remains 
of pride, or a thirst afler pre-eminence, of which 
you are not aware. Pause before you punish, and 
scrutinize your feelings : consider the alleviating 
circumBtaiices of the case: remembering your own 
sma against light and conscience, and thmking of 
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the tyrannical and destractiTe sway whicli rebeDion 
Hsurps over those who fall under its dominion; 
realize, in your own mind, its fatal influence upon 
the moral and spiritual condition of the scholars 
if it be imchecked ; then, your reproofs will bear 
those marks of sincerity^ which shall gain a ready 
access to the heart of the child who is corrected ; 
then the feelings excited in the minds of the other 
scholars during the time of punishment will become 
increasingly beneficial ; and then, the watchiulness, 
the self-control, and the self-denial demanded from 
yourself, wiU materially assist in perfecting your 
own character. 

6. Let puimhment he very gradually increased. 
Among your scholars, most probably, there are 
some whose general conduct is kind and dutiful, 
and whose attention and diligence are pleasing and 
praiseworthy; and, yet, even these may occasionally 
require pimishment; — ^with such, a look, or a word 
of reproof, will usually suffice: but, supposing that 
you have to manage the most unruly and untract- 
able, — consider how many steps there are, before 
you reach the painful resource, noticed in the first 
diyision of this part of the section. The accus- 
tomed salu1»,tion, or the interesting explanation of 
the lesson, may be withheld ; the period for stand- 
ing or sitting may be increased or diminished; 
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private reproof and kind expostulation may be 
used ; disgrace before the whole class may follow^ 
with a strict injunction that while at school abso« 
lute silence be observed; the refractory scholar 
may be required to sit when the others stand, or to 
stand while they sit ; the literary privileges of the 
class and of the school may be partially, or wholly 
withdrawn ; a private reprimand from the super- 
intendent may be employed ; suspension from the 
class may be threatened ; the influence of near and 
dear companions may be enlisted, and th^ force of 
their persuasions tried : when these fail, the scholar 
may be sent home, under the charge of a teacher 
or elder school-fellow, for that morning or after- 
noon ; and the parents may be solicited to advise 
the required submission.* — But why should the 
enumeration be further extended ? — ^Is it not an 
unprofitable enquiry to enter into a more minute 
detail of means for the accomplishment of the de- 
sired object, when it may be fairly presumed that 
your love for the soul of your scholar will be con- 
tinually adding to their number, and increasing 
their efficiency ? By suitable teaching, by untiring 
love, by the use of all the means that you can 
devise, followed by earnest and continued prayer; 

* Applications to ptrenta for their assistance In the infliction of paniah- 
nient, for violations of discipline at school, have been found beneficial ; 
it is, however, too delicate a task to be generally recommended. 
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seek, therefore, to bring the poor wandering child 
to a sense of duty, before you try the extreme re- 
sort which has been recommended — and, if all fail, 
then, however painful such a step may be, you may 
with a clear conscience, dismiss the refractory 
scholar from your class, and leave the issue to 
God with whom '^ all things are possible." 

A few brief remarks, by way of summary, must 
close these observations on the subject of punish- 
ments. Let knowledge and love, direct all the 
means of discipline which you employ ; and let the 
necessity, and propriety, of every punishment that 
you inflict be evident Avoid violence or harsh- 
ness — ^make your punbhments as few as possible — 
but let them be definite and certain — guard against 
extremes — carefully watch all the feelings excited 
during correction — strain each member of your class 
to feel the milder forms of reproof; and never em- 
ploy a severe punishment, except as a last resource. 
Teach all your scholars to dread even the least sin, 
as one step towards the fearful crime of delibe- 
rate rebellion against God : show them how they 
may escape those severest of all punishments — the 
accusings of their own hearts. Confirm and apply 
your reasonings by gentle, but earnest appeals, to 
the conscience of each ; to their feelings of honour 

and shame ; to their affection and their love } and, 

z 
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when you employ " the instruments of discipHae," 
which have heen laid before you, either to punish 
or to reward, consider, the example. of *' Him that 
endured such contradiction of sinners against him- 
self;" and ever remember, that the power of gentle- 
ness and disinterested affection is irresistible. 
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It is generally acknowledged, that in the exami- 
nation of subjects which are nearly allied, there is 
great difficulty in keeping them perfectly distinct ; 
and when the practical nature of the observations 
now offered, joined with their constant descent 
to minutise, is considered, it must be evident that 
this difficulty has been increased, rather than dimi- 
nished. While, however, an effort has been made, 
in every part of thif little work, to keep each sub- 
ject distinct; in no department has the aim at 
utility been, intentionally, forsaken in a studied 
-attempt to be systematic. Hence, at the close of 
almost every paragraph in the preceding divisions 
on bodily and mental training, as well as of those 
on rewards and punishments, some of the beneficial 
results of discipline have been exhibited, as an in- 
ducement to call forth, or as an encouragement to 
increase and perpetuate those devoted exertions 
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whicli have been so urgently demanded from the 
friends of religious education. But a sense of the 
importance of the results which flow from efficient 
discipline^ and of the inspiriting effect which a clear 
perception of them would produce upon the minds 
of teachers^ has led to the setting apart of a sepa- 
rate section for the more complete examination of 
ime of these results. — The result selected is desig- 
nated by the emphatic word 

Order. — ^The united presentation of the means 
and the results^ of discipline, which has just been 
noticed, does not, however, destroy the identity of 
either, nor in any way merge the distinction which 
really exists between them. The workmen engaged 
in the completion of a regal crown would, naturally, 
associate its ultimate splendour with the instrumen- 
tality by which it was to be attained ; and yet, the 
gorgeous result could be contemplated, apart, from 
the agency by which it was accomplished. So, 
while exhibiting the subject of discipline, the means 
and the end have been incidentally connected -, but, 
they may be separately considered, for they are quite 
distinct — ^as distinct as the brilliancy of the gems, 
and the refulgence of the gold, are from those 
labours of the lapidaiy and goldsmith, by which that 
brilliancy and splendour were made to appear. 
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Perhaps .70a are ready to ask, wherefore thid 
lengthened introduction; and separation of disci- 
pline from its results? What good can be effected 
by such a nice distinction ? — ^Why hare not the 
results of repetition, of reading, and of instruction, 
been thus separately noticed ? — ^A larger space has 
already been given to discipline than was allotted 
to either of these subjects, and wherefore this 
singular separation as it respects the results of dis- 
cipline ? These enquiries are natural ; the ordinary 
track has been forsaken ; but the departure is de- 
signed, not accidental ; and it has been made for 
the following reason. Children and teachers love 
order ; and the oft-repeated cry of the latter eyinces 
the sincerity of their desires for its attainment; but 
the conduct of teachers, like that of children, too 
often manifests that they most cordially dislike the 
labour of applying those means, by which alone, 
order can be permanently secured. The careftil 
observation of teachers will supply facts enough to 
determine the validity of this reason, and the accu- 
racy of those statements upon which it is based. 

But, though order be distinct, inasmuch as it 
can be separated from discipline > yet, the intimate 
connexion which exists between them, must not be 
overlooked : order is the result of discipline, and 
the result must not be looked for, where the cause 
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is unknown. To expect the glittering splendour 
of a crown without the employment of the agency 
by which it is produced, would be an absurdity so 
palpable that it might provoke a smile. And, yet, 
absurd as this appears — order b continually ex« 
pected in Sunday Schools when the discipline by 
which it is effected has not even been commenced, 
much less fairly tried ; and, because unruly chil- 
dren do not immediately become orderly when 
placed under the charge of religious instructors, 
such persons are oflen discouraged, and throw up 
the work of teaching in disgust ; exclaiming thai 
^the scholars are incorrigible, and quite unde- 
fierving of the care and trouble which is bestowed 
upon them !" — But, let conduct like this, be mani- 
fested by the goldsmith and lapidary, and when 
would the magnificent crown be seen ? — The mate- 
rials which they have to fashion, are difficult to 
work ; and it is only by the application of con- 
tinued labour, care, and dexterity, that the gold 
assumes its beauteous forms, or that the diamond 
sheds forth its dazzling lustre ; and, shall a smaller 
amount of exertion be considered sufficient for the 
culture of a mind ? The ornament which these 
artisans are employed to construct, being designed 
for a noble purpose, is not put out of hand with 
the smallest possible amount of labour \ nor is it 
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pronounced complete till the greatest ingenuity^ at 
command; has been exhausted. But Sunday School 
teaching is designed to effect a far nobler and more 
enduring object. Why then, should this more im* 
portant result be expected without similar mani- 
festations of untiring energy ; or why should the 
work be abandoned as impracticable, until a like 
employment of suitable means has been perseve- 
ringly tried in vain ? Is '' the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit" less precious than the diadem 
which encircles the brow of a monarch — ^is it less 
beneficial to its possessor — or will the effects <^ 
its constant exhibition be less influential, or less 
permanent, upon admiring spectators ? 

Haying thus pointed out the distinction between 
order and the cause by which it is produced, a 
division of the subject seems naturally to follow* 
A few of the orderly results consequent upon suit- 
. able bodily training will, therefore, be first pre- 
sented ; and th^i some of the effects of mental dis- 
cipline will be pointed out In private, the teacher 
may further pursue the subject, by a special appli- 
cation of the principles that will be laid down, to 
the lower and upper elementary classes, as well as 
to the scripture classes ; and also, by considering 
their relative importance, as they severally regard 
the teachers and scholars of these classes. 
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The results of bodily training, as seen in 
the orderly behaviour of the scholars, are first to 
be briefly noticed. — It has been shown that these 
results are traceable to certain fixed principles 
which may be cherished, if not produced, in the 
youthful mind, by proper instruction and disci- 
pline; and, it is believed, that when a perfect 
system of education shall be completed, and its re- 
quirements fully carried out, that such a state of 
feeling will be produced in the majority of the 
rising generation, that order shall be exhibited in 
their daily lives as a necessary consequence. The 
results produced by a given amount of discipline;, 
will greatly depend upon the ages of the scholars, 
and the degree of cultivation which they have re- 
ceived; it will always be modified, by natural 
temper and disposition, the influence of parental 
example, and a multitude of other causes; but 
when the training is skilfully conducted, and right 
principles are ^Eiirly wrought in the minds of the 
scholars, the results of the discipline will be per- 
ceptible in the outward conduct, if careful observa* 
tion be made, and if the force of counteracting in* 
fluences be fairly estimated. Without the restraint 
which the constant and aflectionate inculcation of 
right principles produces, it is evident that the bi^d 
would have become worse, and it is also certain 
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that by efficient instruction and discipline, the com- 
paratively good hare been made much better. — 
The amount of benefit, especially among the m^e 
refractory scholars, cannot, indeed, be accurately 
estimated, because it is chiefly of a preventive cha- 
racter; nevertheless, it is indisputable, thateyen 
in the case of the worst child some beneficial result 
will surely follow, although its extent can never 
be precisely determined. 

It would seem, however, from the desponding 
language and the indolent conduct of some teach- 
ers, that in reference to educaticm all was doubt 
and uncertainty ; and that the expectation of defi- 
nite results is only the effects of a wild enthusiasm ; 
but the writer most confidently believes, that if a 
practical and comprehensive knowledge of the 
workings of the youthful mind were obtained and 
systematically applied to the work of instruction 
and discipline ; that the results produced would be 
found to be nearly uniform, and the attainment of 
these results all but certain. Can religious teach- 
ers believe that the all-wise Creator has appointed 
means for the accomplishment of his gracious de- 
signs, and that he has lefl results to the operations 
of chance?— Let His own word decide; "Train 
up a child in the way be should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it* 
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The principles here laid down as to the certainty 
of beneficial results following the untiring use of 
appointed means, are applicable, it is thought, to 
the effects of mental discipline : although to pre- 
vent controversy they will, in this place, be applied 
only to the results which flow from suitable bodily 
training ; because whatever theological difficulties 
are attached, by some, to the certainty of moral re- 
sults following the employment of human agency; 
the invariable tendency, and the uniform opera- 
tion of physical causes, are imhesitatingly and 
almost universally acknowledged. The external 
conduct of a young person, who, from earliest years 
has been accustomed to live where every thing is 
orderly and systematic, will be altogether different 
from that of a youth whose whole life has been 
spent amid confusion and strife. — The bodily train- 
ing of a child, less fortunate than the first of these 
but yet more favourably placed than the second, may 
be retarded or assisted by the varied circumstances 
to which reference has already been made ; but 
the certainty of a beneficial result following sys- 
tematic discipline still remains unaltered. 

Order and system should, then, maintain an 
undisturbed sovereignty in the place appropriated 
to the formation of youthful character; for their 
salutary influence in producing uniform good 
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conduct can no more be denied than the injuriouB 
effects which disorder and irregularity invambly 
produce. A disorderly school is really a paradox; 
for the very idea of a school implies order. But 
assemblies of children, misnamed Sunday Schools, 
have been described, where the disorder, previouB 
to the commencement of the exercises, at smging, 
at prayer, and during the teaching, is exceeded 
only, by the absolute riot which attends the depar- 
ture of the scholars. Let such a melancholy de- 
scription, then, cause you to institute a senous 
inquiry respecting the ordinary behaviour of your 
class; and let your renewed and increased exer- 
tions, prove the sincerity of your desires after the 
attainment of that amount of external order, which 
is necessary to give full effect to the power of re- 
ligious instruction.— The scenes here alluded to, be 
it remembered, are not taken from themisrepi-esen- 
tattens of a bitter enemy ; but from the deliberate 
statements of some of the most experienced and 
sincere friends of the Sunday School cause. 

Disoi-der has been declared "the master defect 
of schools;" and so it will continue to be, while 
the source of the evil remains untouched, and the 
discipline by which alone the defect can be effeo- 
tually removed, is so generally neglected. The out- 
burst of disorderly conduct may be restrained for a 
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«hort time, and its injurious manifestation delayed 
for a moment, by the application of external force ; 
but, as the compressed wadding only adds to the 
destructive violence of the explosive powder, so 
the impetuous and misapplied efforts of religions 
instructors, often aggravate the very evils which 
these efforts were designed to prevent. Consider, 
then, how impoi*tant it is that you should not only 
use strenuous exertions to obtain order ; but also 
that you should be careful, rightly to apply the 
power which you possess. 

While, however, you are always cautious in the 
exercise of your power, rest not until every mem- 
ber of your class is brought under the influence of 
discipline; for discipline is intimately blended 
with the work of religious education, and should 
ever be viewed as the main cause of the order 
which you so eaniestly seek. Think of the injuri- 
ous consequences of attempting to communicate 
religious knowlec^c amid confusion and noise : — 
your instructions may possibly be heard, but their 
effect upon the mind must be greatly weakened, 
if the force of the more important portions be not 
altogether lost. If your teaching be worth nny- 
thing, it is worth silence and attention ; and what 
is more, if it be worthy of your office, it will surely 
obtain them. Let all the exertions which you 
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make for the attainment and maintenance of the 
external order of your class be directed by intelli- 
gence, skill, and judgment; then the stability of 
the principles set before you will be fairly tested, 
and the cei-tainty of their beneficial results will 
be fully established. 

Order is so necessary for the preservation of ex* 
ternal comfort, and so essential to the success of 
religious instruction, that it would seem more ex- 
cusable, in the examination of such a subject, to 
reiterate than to omit. In the first part of this 
work, some suggestions relative to order were pre- 
sented in the sections appropriated to " regulations 
— ^plan — time — ^method and style ;" and the general 
principles tlicrc laid down, have been followed by 
minute details under the head of " bodily training : 
but much that is important yet remains unnoticed: 
this firit division of the section upon order will, 
therefore, he closed by a few observations on the 
results of bodily discipline, supplemental to the 
remarks already offered. — To aid the memory, the 
Msultfl may he represented by two words — • 

HioHT Habits. — The manifestations of those 

dneipJea which are wrought in the mind, by in- 

arid discipline, may be divided into feel- 

habjts; the latter term not only express- 

^ffkt produced upon the conduct, but also 
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suggesting to the mind the way in which this 
unifonnity of practice, as it regards certain actions, 
was acquired or strengthened. Right feelings may 
be produced by suitable instruction; but right 
habits are more especially the result of systematic 
discipline. Habit is formed by many repetitions 
of the same act ; its strength, and the rapidity of 
its acquisition, mainly depending upon the fre- 
quency of these i*epetitions, and the absence of 
counteracting influences. This principle of our 
nature which so often permanently fixes allowed 
customs, would, it is thought, hold good in refer- 
ence to moral training ; but, to prevent the possi- 
bility of theological controversy it will, as in the 
^Jlgriunent respecting the ceilain effects of disci- 
pline, be again confined to the results which 
'<>now suitable bodily training. 

•I*et these results be traced in a well-disciplined 

^nday School class, where all the scholars are 

J ®®santly and interestingly employed, and where 

jj ^^e consequently happy. The instantaneous- 

0|. , ^nd. precision with which the direction to rise 

t^L f^f i^ fVil^lled ; the regular but easy manner in 

ii)^^^ tliG scholars stand around the teacher ; the 

^k^^ciiate and absolute silence which is obtained 

*^ a^^^^^ acquired ; the observance of regularity, 

^^ <i^i-*^very and collection of the books used in 
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the class ; the quickness with which the appointed 
lessons are found; the proprietj and correctness 
with which the repetition^ and the reading exer^ 
cises are performed ; the soft and pleasing tones in 
which questions are asked, and replies are given ^ 
the mild but energetic manner in which the com- 
mands of the teacher are obeyed, and the kind de- 
sire manifested by every scholar, to promote each 
other's comfort and improvement: in short, the 
appearance of design and method which may be 
observed in every act of the teacher, and the sys- 
tematic way in which every thing is said and done 
by the scholars, are but the effects of numberless 
separate acts which have been repeated, until they 
have become almost a part of the nature of each 
member of the class. 

This amount of order will, most probably, be de- 
clared unattainable ; but is it just to make such an 
assertion, before the necessary discipline has been 
fairly tried ? Are there any physical impossibili- 
ties in the way of ultimate success ? Do not many 
of the sports of children require an amount of self- 
denial and self-control, much greater than that 
which would suffice for the purposes of discipline ? 
But, supposing only one half of the amount of the 
order, just portrayed, were attained in every class; 
hnw very different an appearance would Sunday 
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Schools present : the disorderly conduct described 
in a former page would then no longer be seen, 
and the discouraging reports which are so oflen 
heard would then be effectually silenced. 

" Use is second nature/' in every period of life; 
but when, especially as it regards the outward con- 
duct, are those habits which make this principle of 
our existence a blessing so easily formed, as in the 
seasons of childhood and youth ? When will fre- 
quent repetitions of the act which is desired be 
less irksome, or when will the force of counteract- 
ing influences be less powerjful ? It may, indeed, 
be said as it respects each member of your class, 
that no time will ever be again presented, so 
auspicious for the formation of right habits. Do 
not, therefore, admit the assumed impossibility, 
much less join in the unqualified assertion which 
is now under review, until you are convinced by 
an experiment conducted through a series of years, 
and by deliberate reasonings founded upon its 
total failure, that the degree of order just referred 
to is absolutely unattainable. 

Skill and perseverance have often accomplished 
results both in art and manufactures, that were 
again and again declared to be quite impossible : 
and in like manner, when youthful discipline shall 
have been systematically studied and its established 
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principles fully carried out ; results which are now 
so confidentlj pronounced impracticable, will be 
attained. But once more it is declared, you must 
not expect the result to precede the cause. The 
child whose activity and noise are never restrained 
at home, unless they produce inconvenience ; and 
the scholars who are naturally inactive, or even 
lazy ; as well as those to whom all kinds of school 
application are positively painful } cannot be made 
orderly and diligent by bribes or blows ; by a few 
kind words, or a like number of angry looks, even 
though they be repeated on each successive Sab- 
bath for half a year. Right habits are not to be 
produced by such proceedings ; nor is '^ the . awk- 
ward posture, the restless practice, or the wander- 
ing eye," to be effectually corrected with any such 
rapidity: — order is effected by application, skill, 
and patience ; and, apart from the employment of 
these means, stillness, attention, and success, must 
not be expected. Not only, therefore, cease to listen 
to those who would repress your energies ; but, by 
your devoted exertions, make it evident that a high 
degree of order can be obtained. If you are a 
teadher of little children, consider the advantages 
which you possess, and think how much good may 
be effected by the persevering application of bodily 
training ; or, if a class of elder scholars is your 
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appointed charge^ devote some of your best ener- 
gies to the formation of right habits; knowing 
that the propitious season is quickly passing away, 
and that, unless the required training be now ac- 
complished, the example of the wicked will exert 
a counteracting influence, which will daily become 
increasingly injurious. 

While incidentally noticing a few of the numer- 
ous practical topics connected with the subject 
of mental discipline, any attempt at the production 
of absolute mental uniformity was strongly con- 
demned :* but the case is widely different with re- 
spect to bodily training ; for the habits which it is 
especially designed to produce, are strengthened, if 
not created, by the strict requirement and the un- 
varying exhibition of certain external duties. The 
results of intellectual culture are modified by men- 
tal processes, which the teacher can scarcely com- 
prehend, much less control ; and, therefore, exact 
similarity of thought and opinion, among the 
scholars, must not be expected : but, in bodily train- 
ing, the principal cause of the results is better un- 
derstood — the eye conveying certain impressions to 
the mind, awakens the inherent power of imitation ; 
and the feelings are gratified by the enjoyment of 
the personal comfort which the external order of the 

* See page 248. 

A A 
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class produces. Hence that degree of uniformity 
which BO greatly assists the formation of right habits 
may be rationally expected, and should be perse- 
veringly sought after until it is obtained. 

The liberty permitted for the free exercise of 
thought is quite distinct from the allowed infringe- 
ment of outward regulations ; for, while the utter 
failure of all external efforts to coerce the mind, 
whether the attempt be made upon children or 
adults, teaches a lesson which cannot be misunder- 
stood, it would seem from the combination of 
favourable circumstances which exists in childhood 
for inculcating right habits by the means proposed^ 
that signal success may be confidently anticipated. 
The period of life when bodily training is attended 
with the most successful results, is that period when 
unhesitating and unqualified obedience to external 
requirements is most easily obtained ; and happily 
for teachers, it is also a time when the demanded 
uniformity is least injuriously enforced, should it 
at any time be refused. 

Let the regulations of the class, therefore, be 
few and simple: let their utility be evident; and 
let it be felt that they are designed for the contort 
and convenience of every scholar. You may grant 
indulgence at other times and in other things, but, 
when these regulations are to be observed, let strict 
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obedience be inyariably required. The moment 
you observe an approach to disorderly conduct in 
the class, stop it ; this may be easily done at first 
— ^buty if the disorder be suffered to spread, the con- 
sequences may be most injurious. Some teachers 
are content when the manifestations of insubordi^ 
nation are not very bad, and withhold their re- 
straining influence, hoping that the disorder will 
cease; but this is almost as irrational as the conduct 
of a man who should wait to see if the fire which 
was raging in his house would go out of its own 
accord. While, however, you stand ready to check 
the slightest approach to disorder, avoid too much 
interference ; if you continually tell your scholars 
that they are always disorderly except you compel 
them to be quiet, they will, most assuredly, in a 
short time, make your declaration literally true : 
rather give them full credit for all they do possess, 
and employ that inherent love of order which is so 
clearly manifested in many of their sports, to pro- 
mote the object which you have in view. 

The desirableness of obtaining in every Sunday 
School the degree of order which has been ex- 
hibited as the characteristic of a well-disciplined 
class, cannot be denied ; and the minuteness which 
has characterized the suggestions on the observance 
of external regulations will show the importance 
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which the writer attaches to bodily training for the 
attainment of this object. — Let the increased dili- 
gence with which you pursue this part of Sunday 
School discipline, then, manifest the success of this 
effort to excite your attention to the subject. When 
you direct the scholars to rise or sit, do not look 
another way, or immediately commence doing some- 
thing equally inconsistent \ but observe whether the 
command be implicitly obeyed : if the obedience be 
tardy or desultory, let the scholars resume exactly 
their former position, and let the command be lo- 
peated, again and again, until the required precision 
is obtained. When you ask for silence, do not 
immediately begin to complain, in a loud, scold- 
ing tone, because your requirement has not been 
instantaneously fulfilled; but withhold the first 
word of instruction until the required attention be 
granted — ^your command may not have been heard 
by every scholar, and some allowance must at first 
be made for the inattention of childhood or youth : 
after the necessary discipline has been perseveringly 
continued for several months, the demanded silence 
will most probably be at once observed. — ^When 
the reading-books are distributed, let there be no 
scrambling among the scholars after that copy 
which is best bound, or which is least torn or de- 
faced; but let a desire to minister to the wishes 
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and the pleasure of each other be cherished. En- 
courage all the scholars to provide books for them- 
selves, and also to look out and read the appointed 
portions at home ; and let assistance be afforded in 
finding the lessons, if it be necessary. Let the 
plans for conducting the exercises of the class 
already laid before you be feirly tried : let the pos- 
ture in which the children stand or sit, receive a 
fair share of attention ; let quietness and prompt!* 
tude be invariably enforced? and let the wander* 
ing eye and attention be kindly but continually 
recalled : let the instructions be communicated in 
a natural, but soft tone of voice ; and let a strict 
attention to system be obvious in all your arrange* 
ments and requirements : Let each scholar bb 

ENGAGED UPON THE SAME EXERCISE, AT THE 

SAME time: then you will find that a degree of 
order hitherto considered impracticable, will be 
soon procured in your class ; and then the result 
of your system of discipline will be manifested, by 
the right habits that will be ultimately formed in 
the scholars entrusted to your care. 

The RESULTS of mental training — are now 
to be briefly noticed. Important results ofi;en de- 
pend upon circumstances so minute that they escape 
the notice of ordinary observers. This remaijc is 
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especiallj trae when applied to the work of reUgt* 
008 education : in such an engagement things are 
only relatiYely trivial, the smallest not heing unim- 
portant — ^for a look, a word, or an action, appa- 
rently insignificant in itself, will frequently lead to 
results which are of the utmost consequence. The 
sensitiYe nature of the minds of children affords the 
most auspicious opportunities for making beneficial 
impressions^ but while the fiusilities thus offered 
demand activity, they also require that the greatest 
care and vigilance should be exerted, to preserve 
youthful susceptibility, and to employ it upon right 
objects. The natural depravity of the heart and its 
absolute deadness to spiritual religion, may prevent 
a cordial reception of religious truths, but still there 
exist feelings in the bosom of every child which 
ought be cherished; because th^may, at least, be 
made available for the production of social comfort 
and strict morality. The discipline of the feelings^ 
and the employment of moral and religious train- 
ing, not having been separately considered, for want 
of space, the happy results that would flow from 
such a comprehensive education cannot, with pro- 
Jiriety, be here investigated ; nevertheless, from the 
passing remarks which have been made, it must 
J)e evident, that while the delicate nature of the 
niiiids upon which you are called to operate, makes 
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your employment interesting, the same cause also 
renders it both difficult and responsible. 

In directing your attention to the results of men- 
tal discipline, it is not intended to notice those 
minute particulars which may possibly lead to im« 
portant consequences, but to glance at those results 
which wiU be obvious in the daily life ; for, when 
propriety of conduct can be clearly traced to the 
operation of right principles, an eyidence of the 
success of your efforts is produced which cannot be 
resisted. Your labours are designed to effect such 
results, and nothing short of those evidences of suo- 
eess which powerfully and beneficially influence the 
habitual conduct should satisfy your mind. 

The visible results of systematic bodily training 
have been noticed; and it has been proved that 
the uniform observance of external regulations 
exerts a beneficial influence upon the mind, pro- 
ducing right habits, and securing a degree of order 
which is most favourable for the communication 
of religious knowledge. It is now proposed to 
show that similar results will flow from efficient 
mental discipline. In the former case the external 
order was principally traced to the performance of 
a succession of similar acts ; in this latter one it 
will be shown that the like result may be obtained 
by a direct influence upon the mind. The details 
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of the former division, had an especial reference 
to the younger children ; the present diyision will, 
therefore, more particularly embrace the results of 
discipline in the scripture classes, though it is hoped 
that an application of the several suggestions, %o 
the training of scholars of all ages, will be found 
alike easy and profitable. 

When considering the subject of mental traifi^ 
xng, one of its principal objects was stated to be the 
formation of character y but it should be distinctly 
understood, that it was not asserted that an inse> 
parable connexion exists between high intellectual 
attainments, and the beneficial results proposed by 
Sunday School discipline. Innumerable secular 
accomplishments, and the highest mental qualifica* 
tions^ will not, alone, ensure the desired character; 
nor will the absence of them absolutely prevent 
its developemoit.. This diaraeter may exist, in- 
dependently of those attainments which are too 
often misnamed edMcatUm. Is paroof demanded to 
«:rpport this assertion ? the Scriptures are appeal* 
ed to : — there we have sketches both of male and 
female chai*acters, to whom the embellishments of 
secular knowledge wei^e unknown; but whose well* 
disciplined minds were trained under influences 
which some men, in their ignorance, have affect- 
ed to despise» The moral greatnessj^ and the ix\i» 
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intellectual dignity, which characterized these indi* 
vidualsy were results similar to those which the pro- 
posed system of mental training is designed to ac- 
complish ; and not the mere communication of cer- 
tain intellectual advantages, which may be employ- 
ed for the most selfish or degrading purposes. 

While, however, the foregoing declaration, and the 
way in which it has been supported, are evidence 
that the writer cheerfully acknowledges that great 
intellectual attainments are not absolutely requisite 
to constitute a truly christian character ; the pro- 
minence given to mental training, and the urgency 
with which its claims have been enforced, arc 
equally conclusive of his views as to the desirable- 
ness of most freely employing the intellect in reli* 
gious education ; and also of the advantages that 
would result if pious individuals of high mental 
and literary qualifications could be persuaded to 
join with the less favoured class of instructors in 
the great work of Sunday School teaching. And 
happily the Book which supported the above de- 
claration, will also establish these opinions. If in 
that sacred volume correct outlines of noble charac- 
ter are to be traced in the brief notices of humble 
individuals without high intellectual distinction, but 
whose piety will be revered wheresoever the Gospel 
is preached j we have there also finished portraits 
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of meD| whose lofty intellects, and whose splendid 
acqturements will continue to be blessings to the 
christian church until the very end of time. 

The assertion that ** mental cultiyation is inimical 
to true religion/' and that by it '' the elder scholars 
are withdrawn from Sunday Schools/' would be un- 
worthy of notice, were it not for the sincerity with 
which these assertions are made, and the deference 
which is due to some of the individuals by whom 
they are uttered. That the elder scholars often leave 
Sunday Schools, is freely admitted ; and when the 
disparity between the intellectual attainments of the 
teachers, and the scholars, is obviously on the wrong 
side, it cannot excite surprise ; but the former asser- 
tion, as to the effects of mental cultivation, is alto- 
gether denied. Does not the clear light which ii&> 
veals the lineaments of Patriarchs to our view, mani- 
fest that even in respect of mental acquirements 
Abraham and Job were among the most distin- 
guished men of their times ? Is the learning or wis- 
dom of Moses a question of doubt? Are the brief 
histories, the matchless narratives, or the minute 
details of the Pentateuch, made less comprehensive, 
touching, or useful, through secular knowledge? 
Ai-e the Psalms of David rendered less devotional, 
or the Proverbs of Solomon less instructive, by 
reason of the mental acquisitions of their respective 
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writers ? In these^ in the prophecies of Isaiahi in 
the gospel of Luke^ and in the epistles of Panl, we 
have evidences of the value of intellectual qnalifica* 
tions that can neither be subyerted nor denied. 

With the indisputable &cts thus exhibited, with 
an overwhelming array in reserve drawn fix>in the 
ordinary biographies of ancient and modem times, 
is it not superfluous to meet in a formal manner 
the oft-repeated declaration, ''the result of all this 
cultivation of mind is, that scholars leave the Sun- 
day School, and despise attempts to make them re- 
ligious ?'' The attainments and riches of Abram, 
did not make him quarrelsome or sordid ; or pre- 
vent him from conceding to a younger relative, a 
right which undoubtedly belonged to himself: — let 
the deep self-abasement of Job, the surpassing 
meekness of Moses, and the bitter contrition of 
David, be also considered. Distinguished mental 
acquirements certainly did not render their mani- 
festations of religious feeling less sincere, less 
lovely, or less earnest. Did the amount of know- 
ledge which raised the apostle Paul so &r above 
his fellows, make him either overbearing or 
proud ? Does he not beseech ? — ^is he not '' gentle, 
even as a nurse ?"— and does he not declare himself 
to be, '' less than the least of all saints f' Do not, 
therefore, join in the absurd crusade against the 
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ooltivation of the youthful mind : for when rightly 
directed and applied, the fuU deyelopment of the 
intellect must be conduciTe to the extension of tru^ 
religion. Surely those children who know the 
claims of duty, are not less likely to fulfil its just 
demands, than those who are alike strangers to 
duty, and to the strongest motives by which it is 
enforced. Then cast aside all the shallow reason- 
ings drawn from a few perverted fiicts, and let 
nothing divert you from a diligent cultivation of 
the minds of your scholars, and from attempting to 
produce in them, those unequivocal results which 
have marked the useful lives of pious intellectual 
men and women in every age. 

The preceding reference to the Sacred Volume 
obviates the necessity of detailing the effects pro- 
duced upon the outward conduct by the operation 
of right principles within ; or of sketching a cha- 
racter that would form a companion to the picture 
of a well-disciplined class, which was exhibited 
when ** the results of bodily training*' were under 
review.* Need a christian teacher be reminded of 
that perfect portrait which the pen of Inspiration 
has drawn, in lines which even little children can- 
not misunderstand? To write of lovely and respect- 
ful conduct, of habitual subordination to rule, of 

• See paze 323. 
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promptitude in the discharge of daty, of diligence 
in the employment of advantages, of hmnility, of 
patience, or of zeal ; to attempt a description of 
what the external conduct should be, and what it 
will be, when the mind is surrendered to the do- 
minion of right principles, afier a reference to the 
character of our Blessed Lord ; would be like an 
effort to increase the light of the mid-day sun, by 
the glimmerings of an expiring taper. Is not the 
character of Christ the object of your daily study ? 
Are you not familiar with those features by which 
his immediate followers were distinguished ? And 
are you not, by the system of training which you 
adopt, unceasingly striving to produce in yourself 
and in your scholars the like holy and happy re- 
sults? A few thoughts on one of the obvious 
results of mental training may, therefore, properly 
close this part of the section. — As in the former 
divisi<m, the result selected will be suggested to 
your mind by one short sentence-— 

The cheerful recoonition of authority. 
This is the foundation of obedience to law, and 
consequently, of that kind of order which is now 
under consideration. — A temporary observance of 
rules may be enforced, almost, under any circum- 
stances by the resolute and systematic exercise of 
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power; but the state of mind that allows^ nay^that 
compels an elder scholar cheerfully to recognize 
the authority of the teacher, is in a most emphatic 
sense, the result of mental training. A class of 
young children will render obedience , not so much 
because they feel its propriety, as because a supe- 
rior makes the demand : but the attainment of a 
similar result among a number of elder scholars 
will depend in no small degree upon their just 
appreciation of the duty and adyantages of the re- 
quired submission. The mind in the one case may 
be influenced by the repeated performance of the 
same outwai*d acts ; but in the other it must be 
reached by the force of reason and affection. 

It has been proved by a refei'ence to the imcon- 
strained acts of childhood, that a certain lore of 
external order is very eai4y manifested by children ; 
but the experience of every individual too pain- 
fully attests that in after-life a continued submis- 
sion of the will to another, is generally repugnant ; 
and yet this subjugation of the will of your scholars 
must be efiected befoi*e complete order can be at- 
tained. Cheerful submission to authority is com- 
monly yielded by little children with comparative 
readiness; the benefits arising from the external 
order of the class being personal, immediate, and 
apparent to the bodily senses ; the pride of opinion 
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being not jet developed nor bad habits firmly esta- 
blished; the needful constraint is, therefore^ rela- 
tively slight. But, with elder scholars, the sub- 
mission necessary for the maintenance of order 
inyolyes a much greater amount of self-denial ; the 
view of present benefits is obscured by newly- 
acquired ideas of independence; the proposed 
future advantages are, in general, directly opposed 
to present gratifications; and the natural obstinacy 
of the will has to be overcome, as well as a desire 
after supremacy subdued. To impart that know- 
ledge which shall enable elder scholars clearly to 
perceive the reasonableness of your demands and 
the advantages of subordination, would, therefoi'e, 
appear not merely the surest, but the only way by 
which their outward behaviour can be effectually 
reformed. Strive, then, to gain an unlimited sway 
over the minds of all the children entrusted to 
your care ; for, without a considerable amount of 
this influence, you will accomplish but little ; but 
with it, the cheei*ful submission of the scholars to 
authority, and their constant manifestation of or- 
derly behaviour will be as pleasant to you, as it 
will be easy and profitable to themselves. 

The subject of authority is far too wide and im- 
portant to be discussed in a practical application 
of the results of discipline ; and yet this manual 
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will not be complete without one or two sugges- 
tions upon a topic which is so intimately connected 
with the subject under consideration. The amount 
of absolute power vested in you is great ; and no 
ordinary share of prudence will be required for the 
right exercise of your authority : be moderate, 
therefore, in your demands ; it is respectful atten- 
tion, and cheerful obedience — ^not a servile, trem- 
bling, unlimited submission, which you require. 
You are a christian teacher, not an eastern despot ; 
and therefore the justice of your commands must 
be felt, as well as the authoritative tones of your 
voice heard. Give your commands in few words, 
and in a firm tone of voice, but do not put on 
even the semblance of stem authority ; or appear 
to be restless or angry, if your demands are not im- 
mediately complied with. This patient waiting for 
obedience, must not, however, be confounded with 
wavering, or unmeaning delay ; a few moments of 
indecision may sometimes be most injurious : your 
discretion will be often severely tested in deciding 
upon the precise moment when you should cease 
asking for obedience, and imperatively command it 
Your government to a certain extent must be arbi- 
trary, but it need not be tyrannical or cruel ; and 
while avoiding the one extreme, carefully watch 
that you do not fall into indecision and pusilla- 
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nimity. The manifestation of fear, or a oowardlj 
compliance with improper demands, lest scholars 
should be offended^ is &ktal to the maintenance of 
authority : if you wish to know the way to be de« 
spiscd by your scholars, improper indulgence is the 
most pleasant and the shortest road. 

The stem exercise of authority for the maintenance 
of order should be sparingly used ; its constant or 
needless manifestation must always be disagreeable 
to those who are obliged to submit ; and its osten« 
tatious display may prove irreparably injurious. 
You may rule, if you will ; but then you must not 
talk much of your power, nor continually declare 
that you will compel obedience : the reiteration of 
such a plain truth may awaken a doubt of your 
ability to do so — at any rate, it will manifest to the 
scholars that you are aware that they do not recog- 
nize your authority. Let the determined stand for 
supremacy be made upon some recognized prin- 
ciple, and not upon a trivial fault which will re- 
quire your patient correction at least a hundred 
times. — If when the decisive stand is made, the 
sympathies of the other scholars are on your side, 
success is all but certain : the prevailing opinion of a 
class of scholars has an influence which even a dis- 
orderly child can seldom withstand. Do not appeal 
to the superintendent, except as a last resource. 

B B 
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liule at all times with unwearied kindness : if you 
are anxious to obtain the affection of your scholars^ 
it will be manifest in your conduct; and, if they 
know that you love them, and that you also desire 
their love in return, they will in general strive to 
please, and feel a delight in the fulfilment of your 
wishes. Even the poorest and most depraved chil- 
dren feel a pleasure in being loved, and will often 
make great sacrifices in order to secure affection ; 
but even then, the self-denying demands must not 
be made too difficult, nor be too frequently imposed. 
Let the laws by which you govern be few and 
simple; and let their enforcement be always charac- 
terized by the strictest impartiality and uniformity : 
require nothing, — but what ought to be done, what 
can be done, and what you are determined shall be 
done: depend upon prevention, rather than remedy; 
and upon silent influence, more than the open exer- 
cise of authority : " Give every scholar some- 
thing TO DO, AND A MOTIVE FOR DOING IT;" 

then whatever may be the ages of your scholars, 
the results of bodily and mental training will be seen 
in the production of order ; and mild, but energetic 
and respectful behaviour, will be manifested by 
every member of your class , as well as that cheerful 
recognition of authority which has been declared to 
be one of tiie results of efficient discipline. 
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The class register.— The selection of "the 
class register as an example of the manner in 
which the whole of the details contained in this 
chapter should be carried out," has probably exci- 
ted some surprise in the mind of the reader.* It 
may have been asked what can be said upon a 
subject which is already so plain ? To write the 
children's names, and to note their attendance at 
school, is surely such an easy task that its sepa- 
rate notice cannot be requisite. — ^The subject of the 
class register, like many others which have pre- 
ceded it, might, indeed, have been disposed of in a 
single paragraph, without any observable omis- 
sion; but a closer examination will show that 
even in this apparently trivial matter, many most 
important particulars are contained. Systematic 
observation has yet to be applied to youthful 
education. The data upon which the sciences of 
chemistry and astronomy are founded, were not 
obtained without minute, as well as laborious in- 
vestigation. Thousands of experiments and obser- 
vations have been made to verify the different 
theories which have been advanced, and the most 
elaborate researches have been undertaken to dis- 
cover facts relating to these branches of natural 
philosophy. And, in like manner, ere the science of 

* See page 200. 
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education can be fullj developed and its principles 
thoroughly understood; patient, minute, and ex 
tended obserrations and experiments must be dili- 
gently made and feithMly recorded. In this truly 
national imdertaking^ Sunday School teachers may 
render very important assistance. The intimate and 
affectionate union existing among many of these 
teachers and their several classes of scholars, affords 
the most valuable opportunities for observing chil^ 
dren ; and constant observations should not only be 
diligently made in order to perfect individual plans 
of instruction and discipline, but the materials thus 
placed within reach should be carefully collected and 
preserved, to aid in the completion of a general 
system of practical education. 

A correct description both of the design of a 
class register and of the way in which it ought to 
be kept might be given, by merely stating that it 
should be a feithful and complete record of the 
various particulars connected with the class ; but 
such a description, though sufficient for ordinary 
purposes, does not convey that precise information 
which is here required. In fact, the slovenly ap- 
pearance and the imperfect state of the papers and 
books used for registering the attendance in many 
schools, would seem imperatively to demand that 
a few plain and practical remarks upon this sub. 
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ject should be introduced into a work which pro- 
fesses to treat of some of the minor points con- 
nected with Sunday School teaching. 

7^ Design of the class register will, therefore, 
be shown, by enumerating the particulars which it 
ought to contain, under any circumstances } and 
by glancing at those more minute memoranda 
which are certainly most desirable, if they are not 
essential for the full accomplishment of discipline. 

The mode of keeping the class register will be 
more summarily disposed of; for whether the 
most circumscribed, or the most extended of the 
plans which will be laid before yott, be adopted ; 
it may be stated, without any limitation, that the 
record ought to be made in the neatest possible 
way, with scrupulous exactness, and with perfect 
impartiality ; the extent to which the memoranda 
should be carried, may be a question of expediency; 
but there can be no dispute as to the way in which 
the information should be recorded. 

In pointing out more minutely the design of a 
class register, it may be stated that the number of 
particulars, which it is absolutely necessary to re- 
cord in every Sunday School class, may be reduced 
to these four: — 1. The christian and surname 
of each child- — 2. The names of the parents or 
friends with whom the scholars reside. — 3. Their 
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residence. — 4. An account of the attendance of the 
scholars at the school. In ohtainmg and record- 
ing the first three of these particulars some diffi- 
culties will occasionally be experienced, especially 
if the cliildren are very young ; but, as the means 
by which the difficulties may be surmounted are 
obvious, and as they refer to the secretary of the 
school rather than to the teacher, they will be de- 
signedly passed over. To see that the names and 
residences of the scholars and their parents are 
inserted in the register — ^regularly to mark the at- 
tendance — and to give notice to the superintendent 
of any changes which may occur in the residence 
of the scholars, are the only requirements which, 
under these circumstances, are absolutely demanded 
from the teachers. No insurmountable difficulties 
can, therefore, exist to prevent the attainment of 
the requisite neatness and accuracy in every Sun- 
day School, and in every Sunday School class ; 
assuming that the several teachers are willing to 
take any trouble; and provided they are able to 
make a few thin and straight strokes.— All idle 
apologies and excuses respecting the keeping of the 
register must consequently be rejected. It is of 
course^presumed, that the officers of the school will 
do their duty, and legibly write in the register the 
names and residences of the scholars and their 
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parents ; and if this be done, the teachers are left with- 
out excuse, if the record of attendance be not neatly, 
as well as accurately, and regularly, preserved. 

The desirableness of having a more extended 
class register than the one just described cannot, 
however, be denied : beside those particulars which 
are indispensably necessary in every class, and un- 
der all circumstances, many interesting and valu- 
able details may be collected by those teachers, who 
desire to discharge every duty connected with their 
office. An enlargement of the information compre- 
hended under the four heads already specified, will 
therdfore be su^ested, and the number of divisions 
will be increased to eight. — 1. In addition to the 
christian and surname as before recommended, the 
age of each scholar may be noted; and if the 
scholar have two or more christian names, care 
fihould be taken that they are inserted. — 2. The 
christian names of the parents or friends, and the 
nature of their daily occupations, may be added. — 
d. The cleaa^st possible direction to the abode of 
the scholar should be given ; especially if there be 
no number to the house, or if there be another 
house bearing the like number in the same street 
or court; and should the house be occupied by 
several lodgers, the particular floor and room ought 
ftjso to be specified,-— 4, The attendance should 
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be minutely distinguished, as — early — ^latc — very 
late. — 5. The behaviour of the scholar may be 
also noticed ; any peculiar instances of relative^ 
good or bad conduct being specially recorded. — 
6. An account of repetition lessons should be kept: 
this is absolutely necessary, if tidiets or reward- 
books be given for such exercises. — 7. An account 
of the sums of money paid by the scholars £>r the 
purchase of books ; or as subscriptions in aid of the 
benevolent objects which are often so laudably con- 
nected with Sunday Schools. — 8. A sketch of the 
plan of teaching usually adopted in the class ; spe- 
cifying the order of the exercises, and the average 
amount of time allotted to each. 

The utility of this extended record to the teacb* 
ers of every Sunday School class, is so obvious, 
that separately to urge its advantages would re- 
quire space which might be more profitably occu- 
pied. Nor are the benefits confined to the classes 
where such registers are kept; for by the memoranda 
thus provided, the superintendent of the school will 
be greatly assisted in the treatment of individual 
scholai-s, in the private interrogation of the different 
©lasses, and in the more public examinations of the 
whole school. — But a register still more comprehen- 
sive and complete has yet to be proposed. 

The information comprised under the eight headi 
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just enumerated^ is strictly the property of all the 
teachers; and, therefore^ the papers or hooks 
which contain the particulars should not frequently 
be taken away from the school. But is there not 
much valuable information which instructors should 
faithfully register^ besides that which has been 
noticed , and which information should not be laid 
open to the gaze of every teacher, much less to 
that of the scholars themselves ? For the full ac- 
complishment of efficient instruction and disci- 
pline, much more specific information than that 
already described, is essentially necessary. It is 
therefore most strongly reconunended that a copy 
of the class register should be kept at home for 
private reference, and also a diary to contain the 
various particulars which the teacher may colleci 
relative to the work of education, or which may 
in any way be made available for the instruction 
and discipline of the class. This diary should not 
be brought to the school, because it will neces- 
sarily contain many notes concerning the scholars 
and their parents, which it is evident ought on no 
account to be made generally known; and, in order 
to ensure perfect secrecy, it should never be taken 
from the drawer or case where the most private 
papers of the teacher are deposited, except for the 
purpose of study, or for the insertion of additional 
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information. Indeed, much that is connected with 
the instruction and discipline of a Sunday School 
class, and which it is most desirahle should be 
permanently secured, ought only to be written 
even in this private record in short-hand characters, 
or so abbreviated, and without names, that in the 
event of the book accidentally falling into other 
hands, no traces of the identical parties to whom 
the memoranda refer may be obtained. 

Fully to detail all that varied information which 
a complete register and diary ought to contain, 
would be at variance with the general character of 
these remarks. The main design of the register has 
already been set forth, and the word " diary,'' suffi- 
ciently conveys the idea of recording the particulars 
connected with the proceedings of the class upon 
each Sabbath, as well as of those particulars which 
the teacher may collect during the several days 
of the week. But to prevent the possibility of 
being misunderstood, a specimen will be given 
of that kind of information respecting the mem- 
bers of your class, which is now advocated. 
The first and second heads of the foregoing ex- 
amples will be taken for this purpose. — 1. The 
date when the scholars were admitted into the 
school — ^the classes through which they have passed, 
with the names of the teachers of those classes »( 
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the time — ^a brief sketch of the Bcholastic attain- 
ments of each of the scholars — ^their mental quali- 
iications — their general characters, and their pre- 
vailing dispositions. — 2, In like manner the infor- 
mation contained in this division may be augmented, 
by recording the worldly circumstances of the 
parents — ^the number of their children — ^the ages of 
each — ^the day schools which the younger attend, 
and the employments which the elder follow — 
the place of worship which the parents frequent — 
and a general sketch of the habits of both parents, 
so far as it can be done with accuracy, and without 
the violation of christian principle ; for, it should 
be remembered, that neither the permission to give 
religious education to their children, nor the be- 
stowal of pecuniary relief in the time of sickness or 
distress, gives you any claim to know the secrets 
of the parents of your scholars, or to invade those 
rights which in the most emphatic sense make a 
single room the poor man's castle.* 

* These latter remarks Diore properly belong to a review of the duties 
connected with the visitation of parents ; and the great importance of 
the teacher possessing a general knowledge of the inflaences that ope* 
rate npon the minds of children at home, has, alone, led to their intro- 
duction in this place. While, however, such information respecting the 
domestic circumstances of your scholars is considered most advantar 
geons, the imperative necessity for discretion in the use of the informa- 
tion thus acquired, has made the author long hesitate to put forth this 
recommendation, unaccompanied by those cautions and suggestions 
which might have been properly added, if the visitation of the parents 
of Snnday School scholars bad been the subject nnder cooslderaUou. 
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The advantages of the complete register now pro* 
posed oyer the second of the forms specified, are 
as evident as the superiority of that one is over the 
first to which your attention was directed. — ^The 
information contained in this private record, would 
materially assist your preparation for duty ; and, if 
carefully studied, could not fail to make your plans 
of instruction and discipline more definite and ap- 
propriate. The brief notes that would be here 
treasured up respecting your own views and feel- 
ings, and the thoughts and opinions of your scholars 
upon the difierent subjects which you had brought 
before them, might be unintelligible to others ; but 
the memoranda would be most valuable to you. 
This record of past occurrences would often bring 
to remembrance occasions when your teaching was 
specially blessed ; and when, in the fulness of their 
hearts, the scholars were led to inquire of you — 
" What must we do to be saved ?" Such a minute 
register of the proceedings of your class at school, 
combined with the particulars derived from domi- 
ciliary visitations, from the constant observation 
of children, and from other sources ; would afford 
to you a mass of practical information, for present 
use, it would provide subjects for future study, and 
when its contents were condensed and classified, 
a supply of materials would be obtained, which 
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might possibly be available in that systematic and 
comprehensive series of educational observations 
which has been suggested, and thus you might as- 
sist in advancing a system of general education. 

But some of the practical difficulties connected 
with the keeping of such a record must be met; — 
and, fortunately, no inconsiderable part of them are 
already surmounted. The form for a class paper 
which was to have accompanied these remarks is 
already before the public, having been presented by 
the author to the Committee of the Sunday School 
Union; and published by them in a convenient 
size, with a calendar, a list of scripture subjects, 
and a series of repetition and reading lessons for 
every Sunday throughout the year. A class re- 
gister, suitably ruled, and which may be adapted 
to any of the three plans suggested, is, therefore, 
within the reach of every Sunday School teacher ; 
and if that publication be procured, and also a book 
for the private diary ; and if one or two hours be de- 
voted every week to the insertion of newly-acquired 
information, it is believed, that all the obstacles 
connected with the record itself will be removed 5 
and, with the facilities offered by the printed form 
which may now be obtained, it is hoped that ulti- 
mately the second at least, if not the last and 
most comprehensive form of class register, will be 
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generally used in Sunday Schools. — One suggestion 
may however, here be given: whatever be the form 
of class register adopted, or the extent to which the 
details are carried ; the name of the teacher should 
occupy the first line in that portion of it appropri- 
ated to recording the attendance, and the signs 
which are used to show that the scholars were at 
school, should also be scrupulously employed to re- 
cord the punctual attendance of the teachers. 

It was intended to have met the more formidable 
class of difficulties, which arise from the objections 
of teachers to the great trouble, and expenditure of 
time, which such minute memoranda would occa- 
sion ; and the remarks prepared have been thrown 
aside, only, because some doubts have arisen as to 
their necessity. The person who is almost per- 
suaded to be a teacher may demand arguments and 
reasons for every thing, and gladly escape convic- 
tion, if they are not overwhelmingly supplied ; but 
teachers who love their work — who are not con- 
stantly inquiring how little will suffice, but how 
much can be accomplished — ^who seek to know, 
not merely the easiest, but the most complete way 
in which the demands of duty can be fulfilled; 
teachers who are willing to deny themselves the 
gratification of enjoying a week-day service in the 
house of God, or an attendance at meetings to hear 
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exciting prayers or eloquent speeches ; when these 
gratifications can be only obtained by the sacrifice 
of their Sunday School engagements; teachers who 
will cheerfully forego a few hours of sleep, or of 
recreation, in order fully to discharge the compre- 
hensive duties which they have undertaken ; such 
persons do not require to be persuaded and en- 
treated to perform a task that will obviously facili- 
tate the attainment of their desires. No: the ques- 
tions which they ask are such as these: — Is the 
extended register desirable? will it give me greater 
moral power over my scholars and their parents ? 
and can I by this additional labour better promote 
the great object which I have in view ? 

These questions would be more than answered, 
could a glance be taken at the effects which such 
a complete register would most certainly produce, 
upon Sunday School teachers, upon the scholars 
and their parents, and upon the christian church in 
general. Would not habits of punctuality be there- 
by formed, and a precision given to the instructions 
of teachers which could not fail to produce the 
most beneficial results? Consider well the influence 
which such a complete register would give you over 
your scholars and their parents, and the assistance 
which you might thereby render to the cause of 
national education. Reflect upon the pleasure you 
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would enjoy when hereafter you should be able to 
trace in your private record the minute circum- 
stances connected with the progress of a childy 
who was brought by your instrumentality to a 
knowledge of the truth. Think of the delight 
which would be yours^ if^ at some future period, 
you should thus be enabled to detail with accu- 
racy to your fellow-teachers the youthful charac- 
teristics of one, who, haying received instruction 
from your lips, had become in mature years, as 
useful and honoured as Swartz and Martyn, or 
Brainerd and Morrison. Do not, therefore, look 
upon the class register as a record which may be 
kept or neglected as the fancy of individual teachers 
may dictate ^ but by the accuracy and neatness with 
which you preserve those particulars which are 
essential for the proper management of every Sun- 
day School — by a record of the additional and 
more minute memoranda which are necessary for 
the full accomplishment of bodily and mental train- 
ing — ^and by the attention which you henceforth 
pay to all the less prominent, though not unim- 
portant parts of your duty ; let it be manifest that 
this single '^ example of the manner in which the 
whole of the details contained in this chapter 
should be carried out," has not been presented 
altogether in vain. 
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Glosino Observations. — ^The subject of dis- 
cipline has been thus laid before you: its great 
importance must be evident upon the least reflec- 
tion; and the numerous topics which have been 
presented^ but which could not be examined for 
want of space, will supply you with abundant mate- 
rials for thought ; independently of the many simi- 
lar points which your own private contemplations 
cannot &il to suggest The separate applications 
of the sections on bodily and mental training, as 
well as of those on rewards and punishments, and 
order, render any special concluding observations 
unnecessary; and yet, one closing remark may 
not be useless. To obtain a momentary relief 
while imparting religious instruction, by the domi- 
neering suppression of an annoyance, is a more 
easy task. than the correction of the motives and 
habits which produced that annoyance; but the 
attainment of permanent, not temporary effects is 
the design of the system of discipline which has 
been exhibited. The fiill development of the prin- 
ciples of this part of education cannot be eflTected 
without efibrt; but what extensive benefits are 
systematically, and with certainty, obtained without 
trouble ? The demand for exertion is not confined 
to the work of religious education. Neither the 
toils by which you procure a supply of " the bread 

c c 
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which perisheth/' if you are dependent upon them 
for your daily subustence ; nor the more pleasur- 
able ayocations with which you fill up your time, 
if released from the necessity of unceasing labour ; 
are completed without demands upon your health 
and strength more continuous^ and oft-times fer 
more seyere, than those which are now solicited. 
Surely the object proposed by Sunday School dis- 
cipline is not less worthy of strenuous exertion, 
than the attainment of a few of the luxuries of life; 
or the enjoyment of some additional, and it may 
be, of superfluous pleasures. Henceforth, then, let 
your efforts for the fulfilment of daily secular du- 
ties, and of public religious engagements, bear a 
more adequate proportion to their relative impor- 
tance. The larger portion of the benefits arising 
from your ordinary employments or pleasures, is 
limited by time; but, if the object of your Sunday 
School labours be fully attained, the results will 
endure throughout eternity. 

Are you blessed with a powerful mind, made still 
stronger by continual mental effort? devote some 
of your best energies to an enlarged and precise 
examination of the more difficult and abstruse 
parts of youthful discipline. In the attempt to 
bnng the more prominent parts of the subject be- 
fore Sunday School teachers in a popular fom, 
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many topics haye necessarily been introduced with 
which you are quite familiar ; but, does not . your 
superior knowledge increase your obligation to ex- 
amine the subject yet more ftdly for yourself? Do 
not the ability and the command of time, by which 
you are distinguished from others, afford you the 
privilege of aiding those of your fellow-labour- 
ers who possess not these responsible advantages ? 
Can you not by attentive observation, by patient 
study, and by recording the results of your experi- 
ence, assist in making things plain and easy, which 
are now dark and difficult; and may you not there- 
by extaisively promote the great cause to which 
you are devoted? 

But, supposing that the gift of a mind which 
is naturally strong, has been denied to you ; sup- 
posing that a laborious mechanical employment, 
unfits, you for hard and lengthened study; be not 
discouraged : a large part of the necessary know- 
ledge is still within your reach ; the practical por- 
tions of the subject which are absolutely required 
for the purposes of Sunday School teaching, may 
be speedily obtained, if common sense, patience, 
and perseverance, be fairly employed. Let not 
discipline, then, be put aside as a thing belonging 
only to Sunday School superintendents, and to 
Day School masters; but let every teacher considei* 
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its essential importance in the work of educa- 
tion. The discipline of scholars in the class, is 
quite distinct from the general goyemment of a 
school ; for though judicious superintendence will 
assist, it is not designed to accompUsh the results 
which are proposed by individual training. Do 
not, therefore, imagine, even for a moment, that 
any school government, however efficient, can 
supersede the necessity for your vigorous and con- 
stant exertions in the class. The effects of a sys- 
tematic discipline of the youthful body and mind 
may not immediately be apparent ; but if suitable 
means be intelligently and perseveringly applied, 
in the full confidence of faith you may present 
your labours before God ; then you may look for 
manifest results in the daily conduct of your scho- 
lars ; and expect a complete answer to your inces- 
sant prayer in the formation, in them, of that 
moral and religious character, which on earth 
shall be influential under the most varying circum- 
stances, and which in heaven shall be your "crown 
of rejoicing for evermore." 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONCLUDING ENGAGEMENTS. 



Closing Seryicb : Conclusion qf Cltus Teaching^ Public 
Engagements of the School, — Dismissal of Scholars * 
Effects of Disorder. — Summaby : Final Appeal, 

In the chapter with which this second part of the 
present work was commenced, the seyeral engage- 
ments which compose the " opening service" were 
briefly noticed; and a few remarks were offered 
respecting the manner in which teachers should 
discharge the general duties connected with this 
service ; a like brief consideration of similar duties 
which devolve upon teachers at the close of the 
school, will now beattempted, in order to complete 
the review of your Sabbath-day's engagements in 
reference to the scholars. The duties which a Sun- 
day School teacher is called to perform are not com- 
pleted when the class exercises are flnished ; other 
engagements remain to be discharged, although it 
would be extremely difficult so accurately to specify 
their precise nature, as to render the details generally 
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applicable. For instance : — the arrangements in 
some schools, when the class exercises are con- 
cludedy will differ materially from those in others, 
and even in the same school thej may not. always 
be exactly alike : the arrangements of the morning 
will, in general, be very different from those of 
the afternoon ; and the regulations respecting pub- 
lic worship will also necessarily rary. The atten- 
dance of the teachers with their several classes, as 
they proceed to the House of God, and during 
their stay there, will depend upon the rules of the 
school, family engagements, and a variety of other 
particulars which need not be enumerated. Again, 
supposing the scholars to remain at school during 
the whole of the morning or afternoon, and that 
an address is delivered to them ; the duties then 
demanded of the teachers will be different, as they 
respect male and female teachers ; and the arraii^e- 
ments for the public exercises will greatly depend 
upon established custom ; and whether the classes 
be removed to another room to join in the devotional 
services, and to hear the address ; or whether some 
of the scholars be merely required to change their 
positions upon the forms for the purpose. 

It must be evident that many wide, interesting, 
and important subjects would be opened, were an 
attempt made to discuss the various questions which 
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are here presented to the mind : — the attendance of 
children npon public religious servicesy would alone 
present a question sufficient for a chapter; and the 
subject of school addresses is not less extensive : 
but both these, and the many practical topics con- 
nected with them, must now be passed over. — It 
may excite your surprise, that a subject so inti- 
mately connected with the prosperity of a Sunday 
School as the public address, should not be sepa- 
rately noticed; but one reason will be briefly given 
for this omission. To write a book, ecery sentence 
of which should be equally applicable to teachers 
of both sexes J was the object proposed; and as it is 
thought, that the pub^c delivery of Sunday School 
addresses ought to be confined to malesy even in 
schools where girls only ai*e taught ; the investi- 
gation of such a subject would evidently have de- 
feated the proposed design. 

Conclusion of Class Teaching. — The prac- 
tical suggestions now ofiered, will have an especial 
reference to the concluding engagements in the 
afternoon, and to schools in which a public ad- 
dress is given ; inasmuch as the arrangements then 
necessary, not only embrace those generally re- 
quired on the former part of the day ; but also in- 
clude several others, which are not demanded when, 
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at the conclusion of the class exercises^ the scholars 
are taken^ both in the morning and afternoon, to 
attend Divine Service. For example : — the time 
allotted to the class exercises has nearly expired — 
from the platform or desk the signal for attention 
is given — instantaneous and perfect silence is ob- 
served among your scholars — ^the superintendent 
announces that at the expiration of ten minutes the 
class teaching will cease — you now make your con- 
cluding application of the exercises of the whole 
day — ^the maps and books belonging to the school 
are collected and examined — all is ready, and the 
class awaits the order to prepare for the address— 
that command is given. — ^At this moment, perhaps, 
the temptations which lead the scholars to be dis- 
orderly are greater tl\an at any other period of the 
day ; nor are you wholly exempt from the like in- 
fluences; and, therefore, a word of caution respect- 
ing your duties at this period will be affectionately 
submitted for your consideration. 

To urge teachers who are deeply anxious for the 
welfare of their scholars, not to make excuses for 
the sake of escaping from the performance of their 
engagements in the class, such as the necessity of 
going to search for a missing book, or to inquire 
in a neighbouring class after an absent scholar; 
would be little short of an insult. To suppose that 
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they would willingly leave their classes, or encour- 
age any one to speak to them during the time of 
teaching, except the superintendent or their own 
scholars, would seem to imply either that the 
writer was actuated by an unfriendly spirit, or that 
something was grievously wrong in the feelings 
and conduct of teachers. But at the close of the 
dass exercises, when it appears that duty is com- 
pleted, to take breathing time, to welcome fellow- 
labourers with a friendly recognition, with the 
smile of affection, and with words which are full of 
kindness, seems so natural and pleasant, and withal 
so praiseworthy, that to check such manifestations 
of kind feeling appears positively misanthropic. 
To open still wider these sources of pure delight, 
and to increase in breadth and depth the refresh- 
ing streams, should be the pleasure, as it is the duty, 
of all who desire to make Sunday Schools fulfil the 
object for which they are established. But the time 
when forms are to be re-arranged, and the children 
reseated — when your scholars are just ready to 
burst forth into open disorder, not from bad mo- 
tives, but merely from the sudden change of occu- 
pation ; such a moment, is certainly not the right 
period for the enjoyment of personal gratifications, 
which at another time would not only be allowable, 
but highly desirable and beneficial. 
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If, therefore, you wish at this time to have com- 
plete control oyer all yottr scholars, and to pre- 
serve them from those exciting influences which so 
frequently produce disorder ; your mind must not 
go with your eye over the whole school, to observe 
the way in which other teachers are performing 
their duties : at this moment, you should neither 
desire to receive, nor attempt to impart pleasure 
by the interchange of friendly recognitions, or 
by kind inquiries after absent friends ; otherwise, 
when your attention comes back to the class, dis- 
wder will be found there ; and the pleasure derived 
by yourself will, most probably, be soon effaced by 
the inconvenience you will liave to sufier ; and the 
joy you impart to fellow-teachers, will be more than 
counterbalanced by the pain which your severe re- 
buke may inflict upon your scholars : — a class that 
would have continued orderly, had not your atten- 
tion been withdrawn from it, will be in confusion ; 
and it is possible that the calmness of your own 
mind may be disturbed. — Let nothing, therefore, 
divert your eye and attention from the scholars at 
the close of the class exercises : if any movement 
be necessary, let it be made with all the expedition 
compatible with good order j let the scholars follow 
each other to their appointed places in regular 
succession ; and let no alteration be made in their 
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relative positions to each other without your special 
sanction. Vigorous efforts for the maintenance of 
discipline will be required until the address is com- 
menced ; when it may be fairly presumed that the 
attention of all your scholars will be completely 
engrossed ; and that with them you may enjoy the 
pleasure derivable, from a short, an interesting, and 
a suitable exhortation. 

Public Engagements of the School. — When 
the opening service of the morning was under con- 
sideration, some remarks were offered respecting 
the conduct of both teachers and scholars during 
the engagements of singing and prayer ; these will 
be found equally applicable when the like exercises 
are performed at the close of the day. A notice 
of the special obligations which devolve upon those 
teachers who are intrusted with the responsible 
duty of publicly addressing the whole school will 
not be attempted, for the reason which has been 
previously given;* but a passing word on the 
duties of teachers in general, during the time of 
the address, will be in perfect keeping with the 
design of this manual. 

To aid in the preservation of order during the 
school address is obviously the duty of every 

• See page 360. 
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teacher ; and it will generally be found that this 
is best done, by the teachers strictly confining 
their attention to their respective classes. Let 
your countenance and general deportment, then^ 
while the public address is in course of delivery, 
testify the deep interest which you take in this part 
of the concluding engagements of the school. 
Carefully watch the conduct of each member of 
your class: an occasional look at the exhorter 
may be allowable, but for the most part your eye 
should rest upon the scholars. Do not quit your 
seat to correct inattention should it be exhibited, 
but by an expressive look make known your dis- 
pleasure to the inattentive child ; and should the 
manifestation of disorder be flagrant, and the at- 
tention of the unruly scholar be so engrossed that 
your wishes cannot be thus conveyed, a sign com- 
municated by means of the other scholars will en- 
able you to accomplish the desired object, and 
prevent that disturbance which a movement from 
your place would most certainly occasion. To 
preserve order and attention among little children 
during the address, is confessedly a difficult task; 
but its full accomplishment should be perse- 
veringly attempted, because the observance of 
silence and stillness when demanded, and that too 
even when the engagement is not positively in- 
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teresting is no unimportant part of the work of 
early training. It is believed that the application 
of the preceding remarks to the management of 
children in places of public worship, will be 
found equally practical and useful. 

It may be here observed, that if a hymn be sung 
previously to the delivery of the address, amost bene- 
ficial efiect will in general be produced : — ^the exer- 
cise of praise will afford a seasonable relief to the 
minds both of teachers and scholars ; it will tend 
to allay any excitement which the change of occu- 
pation, or the alteration of position may have oc- 
casioned; and it will prepare the entire school 
to listen with greater pleasure and profit to the 
public exhortation. 

The use that a skilful teacher may make of the 
address and concluding prayer can only be sug- 
gested. — Consider the eff*ect which a single ques- 
tion from you may produce. — One short sentence, 
uttered in a kind and affectionate manner, which 
shall recall a striking portion of the address, or 
more closely apply a suitable petition in the con- 
cluding prayer, just as the scholars are about to 
leave the school, may be productive of the hap- 
piest results. Be therefore on the watch during the 
whole time occupied by the address and prayer, not 
only to check the ^east appearance of restlessness 
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in the scholars and to cany away the substance 
of the remarks which are then offered, for a future 
indiyidual application in the class ; but be ready also 
to apply whatever is calcidated to advance your own 
improvement; and thus constantly endeavour to 
render the " closing service" beneficial to yourself 
as well as to every member of your class. 

Dismissal of the scholars. — ^The necessity 
for increased attention to this part of duty need 
not be pointed out ; the confusion and noise which 
reign in many schools, from the moment when the 
ooncluding prayer is ended, make this necessity 
too evident. The following extract from a truly 
practical work on the duties of Sunday School 
teachers, will serve to bring a very useful book 
under your notice, and fitly introduce a few obser- 
vations respecting the departure of the scholars. 
" It must be manifest to every reflecting mind that 
the preservation of order is the individual duty of 
each teacher, and that the co-operation of all is 
necessary to secure complete regularity ; nor should 
it be considered that this may be entirely left to 
the superintendent's care, without exciting any of 
the teacher's solicitude } one and all must concur, 
and then the duty will be individually easy."* 

•Lloyd's Teacher's Manual. 
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The application of the foregoing remarks to the 
final arrangements of the school is obvious. The 
jH^yer is concladed, and the command to sit down 
is given ; but the precision of the obedience to it, 
and the orderly dismissal of the school^ mainly rest 
with the teachers: if they collectively determine 
that the scholars shall leave the place of instruc- 
tion with quietness and decorum, the greater part 
of the difficulties are fairly surmounted. But then, 
the manifestation of this resolve must not be left 
until the third minute after the superintendent has 
issued his command for the scholars to be seated 
— if it be, the disorder will have gained such an 
ascendancy that the strong arm of power alone 
will be able to put it down ; and even if so sub- 
dued, the habits acquired in these three minutes of 
insubordination will not be effectually eradicated 
by the discipline of as many Sundays. At the 
close of the school, therefore, when you wish your 
scholars to sit, do not stand up yourself. — If you 
desire that they should continue orderly, you must 
not manifest listlessness, nor walk away from the 
class to attend to the duties of other persons, or to 
prevent a teacher, with whom you wish to speak, 
from leaving the school. From the time you enter 
the school, until all your scholars have left it, you 
are responsible for their good conduct: if possible. 
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therefore, while the other classes are leaving, sit 
where you can see each member of your class. 
Do not attempt to distribute the hats or bonnets 
yourself, but select one or two of the scholars to 
perform that office : in general they will better 
remember the individuals to whom the different 
articles of dress belong. When the superintendent 
gives the command for your class to go, accom- 
pany it to the door ; and, if teachers be not specially 
appointed to this duty, follow the scholars, if prac- 
ticable, into the public highway, and see that they 
quietly proceed on their way home, so that all pos- 
sibility of confusion may be prevented. 

Effects op a disorderly Dismissal. — To 
neglect the scholars at a time when so many things 
combine to make them disorderly, cannot fail to 
produce the most injurious effects. How humilia- 
ting to the friends of religious education, is the oft- 
repeated declaration : " That school is a nuisance 
— ^the play and the quarrelling are bad enough 
before the opening of the doors j but, when the 
unruly urchins come out, the uproar is quite un- 
bearable!" — Let these painful assertions be duly 
considered by every Sunday School teacher ; and 
let a degree of energy be displayed to correct the 
evil, fully commensurate with its magnitude and 
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extent — The greater part of the benefits derived 
from your teaching durmg the whole day^ may be 
dissipated by a little unruly sport, or a few angry 
words. If no attention be paid to the preservation 
of order, outside the school, as well as in it ; the 
timid scholars may be led to feel that notwithstand- 
ing your professions of regard, you care not to pro- 
tect them when they most need your aid ; and those 
who are bold and mischievous will openly rejoice 
at the annoyance, and the distress which you per- 
mit them to occasion. 

The effects produced upon a neighbourhood by 
the disorderly dismissal of Sunday School scholars, 
need not be described. The change of scene, the 
fresh air, and the numerous other causes which 
stimulate youthful vivacity, will not, of course, be 
considered by those who desire to speak evil of re- 
ligious institutions : all will be ascribed to culpable 
negligence, and so long as teachers continue to allow 
their scholars to make a disturbance in public 
thoroughfares, so long must the Sunday School 
continue to bear the odium j and its friends tacitly 
acknowledge the truth of the assertion, that not 
unfrequently " a school is a nuisance to the locality 
in which it is situated." — Let the attention, how- 
ever, which you pay to the preservation of order 
while making the arrangements demanded for the 

D D 
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performance of the closing seryioes both in the 
morning and in the afternoon, maoifeBt your anxiety 
to render these parts of Sunday School teaching 
still more useful ; and by your example and vigi- 
lanccy endeavour to produce in your scholars that 
degree of decorum when they leave the school, 
which shall not only prevent the effacement of the 
saving truths you have ddiv^red, but which shall 
present to the greatest enemy a convincing proof, 
that Sunday School instruction and discipline are 
effectual for the accomplishment of ^results** which 
are beneficial in time, and which will also afford 
satisfaction throughout eternity. 

Summary. — Although the synopsis prefixed to 
the work, and the separate application of almost 
every section in it, render either a minute recapi- 
tulation or a formal conclusion unnecessary ; yet a 
brief summary of the various topics which have been 
presented, and a parting appeal, may not be altoge- 
ther unacceptable or unjH-ofitable. You have been 
addressed as a teacher desirous of efficiently dis- 
charging the duties which you have undertaken, 
and it has been assumed that the motives which 
led you to engage in the work of Simday School 
teaching were right. To aid your preparatiok 
FOR DUTY, a few PreUminar^ Considerations have 
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been presented; and you have been urged^ after 
carefuUj scrutinizing your own feelings^ and duly 
regarding the rulei of the school — to devise suitable 
regulations for your class^ to form your plan of pro- 
cedure, to apportion the time at your disposal, and 
to investigate the nature of the miTids upon which 
you are called to operate. After this review, you 
have been exhorted to consider The Way in which 
you may most effectually communicate religious 
knowledge; and further to assist this part of your 
preparation, some general remarks on method and 
manner, and on different system^s of instruction, 
have been offered. Your attention has been direct- 
ed to the jlr* of Teaching — and some practical ob- 
servations upon style, and upon many other points 
connected with the practice of teaching, have been 
placed before you ; sections having been set apart for 
the especial notice of eocplanation, illtcstration, in- 
terrogation, and application, as the four parts into 
which the work of instruction might be divided : — 
the first division of the volume being closed with 
an appeal, urging you to an unreserved surrender 
of yourself to the cause of religious education. 

In the second part, the performance of duty 
has been considered ; you have been followed from 
your Sunday morning reflections to the school, 
and the Introductory Engagements connected with 
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the opening service have been briefly noticed. A 
chapter has been set apart for the more complete 
examination of the Class Exercises ; and the ob- 
servations have been separated into two parts^ the 
engagements of the scholars, and those which more 
immediately relate to the teacher; the latter part 
being specially examined, and applied to the in- 
struction of the elementary as well as the scripture 
classes. The important subject of Sunday School 
Discipline has been introduced ; and from the diffi- 
culties attendant upon the devising of an efficient 
system of training, the subject has been divided 
into three sections, and a threefold classification of 
the scholars adopted, to assist your minute exami- 
nation of this part of your duty: — ^the design o£ dis- 
cipline has been shown by exhibiting the necessity 
and advantages of bodily and mental training; the 
instruments used for the accomplishment of disci- 
pline have been set before you in the section on 
rewards and punishments; and the subject of order 
has been presented as the result of discipline: a 
few practical observations on the class register be- 
ing also added, as an example of the way in which 
the whole of the details should be carried on. A 
notice of the teacher's obligations connected with 
the Concluding Engagements of the school has-been 
undertaken; and some brief remarks on the closing 
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service, on the united devotional exerdsesy and on 
the dismissal of the scholars, have concluded the 
review of the p^ormance of your duties upon the 
Lord's-day. 

Final Appeal. — ^A review of your duties, with 
an especial reference to class teaching, has been 
thus completed; and what is the effect produced 
upon your inind? Are you now resolved to de- 
vote some portion of every week to tiie diligent 
preparation for duty? and determined with each 
returning Sabbatii stiU more conscientiously to 
attempt the performanee of your important and 
responsible engagements? — If such resolves be 
called into existence by this book, the time spent in 
its perusal will not have been occupied in vain. 
Do not, however, imagine that all the duties which 
belong to your office have been considered; many, 
even as it regards tiie scholars, still remain un- 
noticed. There are the duties connected with a 
systematic visitation of every child in your class, 
whether regulariy present, or frequentiy absent 
from the school : — ^with the spiritual and temporal 
relief of your scholars and tiieir parents, in times 
of sickness or distress : — ^with the school lending- 
library — ^witii week-day evemng meetings of tiie 
scholars for the puqtose of devotion; or for the 
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communication of infonnation upon scripture geo- 
graphy, and other biblical and scientific subjects 
illustrative of the Word of God. Besides these 
duties relating to the scholars^ those which 70U 
owe to fellow-teachers, to the superint^ident of the 
school, to jour pastor, and to the whole christian 
church, will claim your most serious attention. — A 
notice of aU these subjects was proposed in the 
original plan of this work, but the design has been 
abandoned, in order to render the reyiew of your 

PRSPARATiaN FOB DUTY, and ITS PBBFOBMANCS 

on the Sabbath, more complete* Stisdy diligently 
the thoughts and suggestions whidi hare been o£Eer^ 
ed upon these two points, and strive also to obtain 
a comprehensive view of every part of your duty. 
If the arguments employed to support the duty of 
preparation be satisfactory, and you are fully con- 
vinced that the demands which have been made 
are just; if the practical suggestions here given to 
assist you in the performance of your duty prove 
useful, and you are led to dedicate yourself unre- 
servedly to the cause of youthM education, then 
the desires of the author are so far accomplished. 
Have the exertions now made, however, failed 
to accomplish these results; and do you express 
disappointment that religious dootrwBs have not 
been mad$ more prominent in that portion of the 
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foregoing plan which has been completed ?-*-^Are 
you astonished that personal piety and the strict 
observiuice of public religious duties haye not been 
prominently inculcated ? That in treating of the 
subject of instruction, a notice of the fundamental 
truths of Christianity have been dismissed in a few 
sentences, while many pages have been filled with 
remarks on bodily and mental training, and on their 
combined results ? That in the observations upon 
the instruction of scripture classes, no allusion has 
been made tp the rites and worship of the Jews, to 
the history of ancient nations, to the accomplishment 
of prophecy, and to the rise and progress of the chris- 
tian church; while remarks on the mental faculties, 
on social duties, on prejudice, and on morality, have 
been freely introduced. One plain reason will, how- 
ever, sufficiently answer such objections and explain 
these apparent anomalies in a work which professes 
to treat of religious education. — The difficulty of 
exhibiting the doctrinal and experimental portions 
of the religion of Jesus Christ was not the cause, for 
notwithstanding the contrariety of opinion which 
is found among teachers, the author believes that 
all the difficulties connected with the exhibition 
of the plan of salvation tliroi^h Christ Jesus, as 
far as it regards Sunday School instruction, might 
Uave been fairly overcome. But the great number 
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of standard books which already exist on sys- 
tematic theology and personal religion, on the 
adyantages of an enlarged acquaintance with the 
Sacred Volume, on the customs and worship of the 
chosen people of God, and on the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy, render the task of presenting these subjects 
to religious instructors comparatively unnecessary ; 
while the absence of a book in which a comprehen- 
sive view of the details of Sunday School teaching 
is set forth, would seem not only to demand that 
an attempt should be made to supply this acknow- 
ledged deficiency ; but, that the attempt which is 
made should, as &r as practicable, be confined to 
those topics which more immediately belong to the 
work of instruction and discipline. 

And is it really necessary to inform Sunday 
School teachers " which be the first principles of 
the oracles of God?" Can it be requisite to urge 
such persons to seek supplies of heavenly grace, 
or to exhort them to use persevering effi>rts for the 
conversion of the ungodly, even though the instruc- 
tion ofiered be neither appreciated nor desired? To 
invite religious teachers to partake of the blessings 
provided by the gospel, is like intreating the 
hungry before whom a sumptuous feast is spread, 
^' to eat and be satisfied." The apathy of sinners 
to spiritual religion is not a question of doubt; out 
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does their apathy release a religious teacher from 
the duty of laying the plan of salvation hefore them, 
and of inviting their cordial acceptance of the 
projffered mercy ? Ought no efforts to be made to 
save a drowning child from death, because no loud 
cries for succour rend the heart ? Throughout the 
whole work it has been assumed that you are in- 
fluenced by right motives; that the details of teach- 
ing, and not religious duties, are the subjects upon 
which you require information. — Can you^ who 
know that exhaustless stores of spiritual food are 
treasured up in Christ, feel happy while encircled by 
myriads of perishing creatures who know not, as 
well as of those who believe not, the joyful news ? 
You are firmly convinced of the existence of a just 
and holy God, you believe that all mankind have sin- 
ned, and that if sinners die unpardoned they must 
be eternally miserable ; and to suppose that you 
can be inactive under such circumstances, would be 
to mock your feelings as a christian, and virtually 
to deny your consistency as a rational being. 

The age of miracles has passed away, and the 
use of means is sanctioned and commanded by 
God himself: you have not been urged to duty by 
denunciations of the impending wrath which must 
follow a wilful neglect of your obligations, nor 
have you been allured to labour by a glowing 
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detail of advantages wMch never can be realized ; 
but calm reasoning has been the instnunent em- 
ployed to accelerate jour progresSy and a perser 
vering application of suitable means has been set 
before you as the only way in which you can expect 
to attain the desired results. If^ from necessity^ 
many parts of the subject have been omitted, you 
are, nevertheless, in possession of those which more 
immediately relate to the work of teaching ; and 
if the thought of your obligations as a rational 
creature is sufficiently strong to bind you to duty, 
what effect ought to be produced by those more 
powerful motives which demand your untiring ex- 
ertions in the service of Him who redeemed you 
with His blood? 



THE END. 
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Thb followtnf; diagram will convey an idea of the form of Clan Register 
uoticed at page 395. The vacant spaces under the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
are designed for the days of the month, should their insertion be thought 
necessary. The column headed Reoiarks, may be used for summing up the 
number of morning and afternoon attendances during the quarter, the num* 
her of ticliets or forfeits, and the total amount of lessons correctly repeated. 
In those months in which only four Sundays occur, the column for the 
5th Sunday should be filled up with a waved line, to distinguish it from 
a space left vacant by reason of non-attendance. 

CLASS RBGISTBR. QrcQ Closs^Division, (a) 
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The signs used for marking the Register will depend upon the extent to 
which the details are recorded. The following system of signs is saggested. 

Kbcoro of ArrcNDAifCB.— If the most limited form of register be adopt- 
ed, see p9ge 347, the morning attendance may be denoted by a diagonal line 
from right to left (Fig. 1.) and the afternoon attendance by the reverse line 
(Fig. 2). The two lines crossing each other will, therefore, represent the at- 
tendance both morning and afternoon (Fig. 8.) and the omission of either 
<Nr both lines will show that the scholar was absent on the morning, or ^e 
afternoon, or on both the morning and afternoon of that particular day. If 
the school be opened en Sunday evenings, in addition to morning and after- 
noon, the attendance may be shown by an horizontal line (Fig. 4). 

Should greater accuracy be desired In recording the attendance, as noticed 
at page 349, the following signs may be employed^ the diagonal line from right 
to left with a dot, will serve to represent that the scholar was in school at the 
commencement of the opening service in the morning (Fig. 5.), and the re- 
verse line with the dot, a like punctual attendance in the afternoon (Fig. 6} 
The lines without the dots, as in the examples 1 and 2, being then used to 
denote a later period, either morning or afternoon ; say the conclusion of the 
nrst class exercise. A very late attendance may be shown, by drawing either 
of the lines only half-way : for the morning (Fig. 7.) for the afternoon (Fig. 8J 
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The linei cnMaing each other with dots will, therefore, denote early atten- 
dance, without dots a lale attendance, and the half strokes a very late one. 

Rscoao OF BKH4TI0DB.— A dot in the upper space formed by the diago- 
nal lines may be employed to designate a ticket or sign of good conduct in 
the momini;, {Fig, 0.) and a similar mark in the lower space may be used 
for the afternoon {Fig. lO). In like manner a forfeit, or sign of misbeha- 
yionr, at school or at public worship, may be recorded by a small cross ; 
for the morning {Fig. II.) for the afternoon {Fig. \%), 

RacoRO OF LassoNS^-^bouid it be thought undesirable to preserve a 
record of the behaviour of the scholars, the signs Figs. 0, 10, 11, 12, maybe 
used to register the correct repetitions of the appointed lessons ; or should 
there be no school held on Sunday evenlugs, the hurizontai line Fig. 4, may 
be employed : the repetition of the morning lesson being then shown by 
the first half {Fig, 18.) and the afternoou lesson by the remaining portion 
{Fig, 14). If still greater minuteness be required, in recording the repeti- 
tion lessons, a second register, or the lower half of the page of the same 
register may be employed for this purpose. In such case, the upper half of 
the first diagonal line may be employed to mark the correct repetitions in 
the morning of any stated exercise, excepting portions of Scripture {Figt. 15.) 
and the lower half, the repetition of an appointed portion of catechism, 
or other similar exercise in the afternoon {Fig. 16). The two angular spaces 
formed by the complete line will be sufficiently large to insert the exact 
quantity of Scripture and of hymns which may have been repeated : the 
upper space being allotted for the number of verses of Scripture {Fig, 17.) 
and the lower one for the number of verses of hymns (Fig, 18J. 

The modes of recording repetition exercises, here presented, have been 
revised in order to meet existing opinions respecting the advantages of the 
rewards with which these exercises are generally accompanied ; but the 
writer would again affectionately and earnestly remind teachers, that the 
repetition of lessons, and the distribution of rewards, are miserable substi- 
tutes for Sunday School instruction and discipline. 

Causes of Absxnci.— These may be conveniently recorded by single 
letters inserted in the blank spaces of the register. The following are sug* 
gested as examples: A. apparei required. S. shoes wauling. I. illness. 
C. in the country. P. promise to send.— A cause of absence which unhap- 
pily too often occurs, may be distingnished from illness, by two letters, In: 
indifference. The observations respecting the attendance of teachers, made 
in page 356, are coounended to special attention. 

Fig* 10 11 12 Fig. 13 14 15 10 17 18 
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